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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 














GOD IN CHRIST. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








O THOU far-off, eternal God, 

Within all life, beyond all thought, 
We seek thee through thy worlds abroad, 
Thy footsteps trace, but find thee not. 

All forms of being thou dost fill, 
A strange, retreating Mystery still. 


Far off thou art, and yet most near! 
Thou comest in Christ-our souls to meet— 
A Presence close and warm and dear, 
A Sympathy, a Friendship sweet. 
One with ourselves in him thou art; 
Our Father, with a Brother’s heart. 


The Source of all the tenderness 
That we have ever felt or dreamed ; 
A boundless Power and Will to bless, 
Thy Life into our lives has streamed. 
We grope not through the void alone; 
Thou callest us, claimest us for thine own! 


Into thy hand thou takest ours; 
We lean our weary hearts on thine. 
Our inmost thoughts, our utmost powers 
Unfold within thy light divine ; 
And in the Spirit of thy Son 
Our little lives with thine are one. 


Thy mysteries deepen and increase; 
Beyond our path we cannot see. 
Christ is our Refuge and our Peace; 
Through him we are at home with thee; 
In him we know thee as thou art; 
Thou lovest us with a human Heart! 
BRVERLY, Mass. 
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OFF THE ISLE AUX COUDRES. 


BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT, 











THE moon, Capella bright and Hercules 
Silver the river’s gray, uncertain floor; 

Only a heron haunts the grassy shore ; 

A fox barks sharply in the cedar trees. 

Then come the lift and lull of plangent seas, 
Swaying the light, marish grasses more and more, 
Until they float and the slow tide brims o’er; 

And then a rivulet runs along the breeze. 


Oh, night! thou art so beautiful, so strange, so sad! 
I feel that sense of scope and ancientness 

Of all the mighty empires thou hast had 
Dreaming of power beneath thy palace dome; 

Of how thou art, untouched by their distress, 
Supreme above this dreaming land, my home. 

Orrawa, CanaDa, 
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AT END OF LOVE. 





BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





As one who, dying in some alien place— 
Some Northern land no lavish sun makes bright— 
Dreams in the silent watches of the night 

How once it fared with him by other ways, 

Through large blue eves and deep, warm Southern days; 
And seems once more to see things out of sight, 
And hear old sounds that bring back old delight, 

Yet is aware, the while, what words Death says,— 


So now, at end of Love, I ponder still 

On all Love’s glory which was once mine own; 
And sweet elusive visions come to fill 

My dreams with beauty, and some long-lost tone 
Thrills through the dark ; but in the dawning chill 
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‘MORAL STATES OF HORSES AND MEN. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D. 

In the above title the ictus is on men. 
there for illustrative value. a 
The colt is innocent certainly. It is frisky with gay 
bounds. Heels that may be vicious later are only excla- 
mation points of ecstasy now—good for nothing as yet, 
but prophetically worth perhaps $200,000, as was one 
whose home I lately visited. 
In a few years the sole question is, How obedient can 
this horse become to a higher will, and how large a part 
of great plans? His plans are both little and perishable. 
That he will love his mate tenderly is not much, for the 
mate is not much. And his plans only embrace what 
grass he can eat to-day and what water he needs for the 
hour. But if he can carry a mana score of miles, he 
may help to make a bargain involving thousands of dol- 
lars, or the future relief of his kind by helping to make a 
railroad that shall carry a thousand men at a time, or 
save a life in peril, or even help win a battle for a natio 
of millions. 
Hence comes the question of perfect submission to the 
higher will of man. For this end he is sometimes 
shackled, thrown, bitted most bloodily, ridden full tilt 
against a haystack or wall, till all the mighty force Of 
his own will goes out only as directed by the higher will. 
How he answers! At the word go he starts at once. He 
does not choose his own direction, or gait, or speed. See 
him fly, he knows not whither or wherefore! He tries 
to clear any fence or ditch you ride him at; he leaves all 
judgment of its possibility to his rider. He puts in his 
best endeavors till his eyes glare, till his nostrils are pits 
of blood, till he drops dead when still at full gallop. 
The heart of the driver nearly breaks with that of the 
horse, the mind and the instrument are so nearly one. I 
should call that a holy horse. Certainly he is consecrat- 
ed, submissive, devoted to the best possible ends. 
Of course, this is good for him as well as the man. He 
is cared for tenderly, more so than most men. He has a 
man or two for his servants and ministering spirits. He 
is immensely happier than he could be wild on the 
prairie. He has companionship that is divine to him. 
Go to the stable, he salutes you ; stand in the stall, he 
kisses you ; lead him out, he can hardly stand still; 
spring on his back, nobody’s physical ecstasy can be 
greater. More—he loves you, you love him. He works 
into high plans, even as high as the salvation of a 
world when he carries an itinerant on his circuit. 

The illustrative value is indicated. How different it 
might have been had he been a persistent asserter of his 
own will. Likely the will would have been broken, but 
with it the spirit, and he reduced to daily contention 
with evil men, put to carts he could not break, fed so 
poorly that he could not rebel, and associated in the 
meanest tasks with men without natural affection even 
for horses. Such a life of rebellion is comfortless, pur- 
poseless, ending in a death hardly regrettable. 

For men there seem to be four general moral states. 
Every accountable being is in one of them ; many have 
been in all. The first is innocence resulting from igno- 
rance. The child howls for its mother, makes the 
father walk the floor all night, incurs great expense for 
nurses and paregoric, steals another child’s playthings, 
is greedy as a pig, pugnacious as a dog, strikes its own 
mother, but does not in all this commit sin. It does not 
know any better. This is innocence. 

Later the child finds out that there is law—of gravita- 
tion by tumbles and bumps; of peril by burnt fingers ; 
of parents by metes and bounds ; of schoolmaster, of the 
social and civil state, he comes to a new Mt. Sinai every 
day. If he defies these laws, takes the punishments that 
come from infraction, endures the partial poisonings of 
his body, the lowering of his social scale and the general 

discount on his whole life, then he is depraved. His 
moral state is that of a sinner, a willful breaker of law, a 
sower tothe flesh, a reaper of corruption. 

But if, as he comes to know these laws, he gradually 
bends his will to the obedience of them, if he really com- 
pels the law in his members that is opposed to the law 
recognized by the mind to serve this higher law of the 
spirit, he is in a state of virtue. He daily faces his regu- 
lar battle and wins. He takes to himself the whole 
armor of God, leaves no unguarded place, and is uni- 
formly victorious. He never feels that he does it in his 





Horses are 





} wake; I wake—and know I am alone. 
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his good pleasure, and is immeasurably thankful for help 
and victory. 

But no one thinks this is the highest state of man. Tho 
the victory is sublime, and the strength acquired divine, 
it is not the best thing. There remaineth a rest for the 
people of God. This perpetual warfare has not reached 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 

This fourth state comes when man’s whole, desire im- 
pulse and nature are in harmony with all God’s endsand 
laws. The fight is over. He no sooner sees God’s law 
than his whole being approves it that it is perfect, and 
there is no revulsion from it in all his being. This is 
holiness. This is God’s state. There is no revulsion 
from the right; that is, from law in him. 
His perfect nature not only keeps the law, but 
is the law. The holy Christian not only accepts “od’s 
wish and law, but has no struggle about it, no semi-re- 
bellion from it. He is at peace. If his goods are spoiled 
by enemies and persecutors he takes it joyfully ; if men 
say all manner of evil against him falsely because of 
Christ, he rejoices and is exceeding glad. If he is 
counted as sheep for the slaughter, or even killed all the 
day long, he looks up for his crown of glory. He is no 
longer his own; having been bought with a price, he 
writes himself down a slave of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and. the slave of fellowmen for Jesus’ sake, to be used. 
sold or killed for him whose he is. It is not so much the 
law of God that he thus obeys as that law embodied in 
himself. It is harder to sin than to do right, because he 
goes against his own nature as well as exterior law in 
doing wrong. 

Is this teo high an ideal? No ideal can be too high. 
Nothing less can give a life of rest and peace. 

How can it be attained? The state of virtue is no 
small fight. Paul did not so represent it, either for him- 
self or others. Of himself he says: ‘‘I keep my body 
under lest I become a castaway.” 

Of others he says : ‘‘ We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood merely, but with principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of spiritual wickedness in high places.” And 
Christ says: ‘‘ Agonize to enter into the strait gate, 
for many shall merely seek to enter and not be able.” 
How may we go from such struggle to such peace? We 
desperately cry : 





* How can I my destruction shun? 
How can I from my nature run ? 
Answer, O Lord, for me.” 
Ask the horse. It is simply giving up our will; notto 
stop resisting merely, but to begin gladly doing the will. 
God does the rest. Some of the laziest, most useless 
people I ever knew thought themselves holy. Perhaps 
they did not resist what God did to them, but they did 
nothing for him that I could see. When! as their pastor 
tried to interpret the will of God to them in matters of 
benevolence, more work and less speech, they would not 
let God’s cause ride them to the utmost of their ability. 
I may have been wrong and they right in the interpreta- 
tion of the divine will ; but it did seem to me that when 
God was anxious enough to have certain work done to 
come himself to do it, he would be glad to accept any 
obedient faculties and will to help. 

He whose plans are infinite and has strength corre- 
spondent may set us to run through a troop or leap over 
a wall, but he always proportions the strength to the 
task. Paul said I can do all things through Him who 
strengtheneth me. We may have the measureless joy 
of victory if we will let God plan largely and help 
mightily. 

DENVER, COL. 


THE POETRY OF WHITTIER. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








THE poetry of Whittier differs from that of other 
American poets in several particulars, which will proba- 
bly be better understood by those who are to come after 
us than they have yet been by ourselves, and which will 
determine his ultimate place among nineteenth-century 
poets who have expressed themselves in the English 
tongue. It differs from that of his contemporaries, who 
alone are worthy of consideration in a serious estimate 
of our verse, in that it is the natural expression of his 
individual genius—his simple, native speech, not a studied 
literary exercise—and that from first to last it has con- 
cerned itself with the life of his countrymen. Why he 
was born a poet we can no more tell from what we know 





own strength ; he knows that he does not, He gladly 
sees that it is God working in him to will and to do of 





of his parentage and environments than why Burns was; 
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but he was so born, as surely as Burns, and it was his 
only heritage. His parents were plain people, who lived 
by farming, which was not a lucrative calling in a small 
country town in New England in the first decade of 
the century. They were poor, hard-working, simple- 
minded folk, of a more serious turn of :nind than most 
of those about them, for they were Quakers, but not, it 
would seem, the kind of folk to divine the genius of 
their son, much less to educate him, for it was necessary 
that he should work on the farm, as they did. They 
were unlettered, for, outside of the Bible and the few 
denominational writings on their shelves, they were not 
readers ; these, the county newspaper and the Farmer’s 
Almanac were Whittier’s library, the common school 
in winter being his university. No American poet ever 
had smaller chances of reading in boyhood than Whit- 
tier. Bryant, for example, was learned in comparison, 
his father being a scholarly gentleman with a good col- 
lection of books, which he encouraged his son in read- 
ing. Scholarly gentlemen, also, were the fathers of 
Longfellow and Lowell, and able to give them 
the collegiate studies which they owed so much. 
These gentlemen gave their sons the education which the 
Quaker farmer of Haverhill could not afford his son, and 
thus equipped they began their literary career. What 
their early verse was we know—Longfellow’s from the 
‘* Voices of the Night,” in which he included some of 
it, and Bryant’s from the ordinary edition of his poetical 
works, which, after ‘“‘The Ages,” begins with ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis,” which was written at seventeen or thereabouts, 
and is the most extraordinary poem that any young man 
ever wrote. What Whittier’s early verse is we know, 
also, or may if we choose, by turning to the Appendix 
of the fourth volume of the complete edition of his 
poetical works, where specimens of it are preserved. 
Dating from the age of eighteen onward, they are what 
might be expected from an uneducated country lad, from 
whom indifferent writing was not so much to be wondered 
at as any writing at all. Crude and feeble, imitative, 
one might say, if one could detect any model that he had 
in view, conventional, experimental, tentative, its want 
of character may be inferred from some of its titles— 
‘“‘The Exile’s Departure.” ‘‘ Deity,” ‘‘ Benevolence,” 
‘*Qcean,” “‘ The Sicilian Vespers,” ‘“‘The Earthquake,” 
and so on. Such were Whittier’s firstlings, of which he 
wrote, when he was at last persuaded to collect them: 
** That they met with some degree of favor at that time 
may be accounted for by the fact that the makers of 
verse were then few in number, with little competition 
in their unprofitable vocation, and that the standard of 
criticism was not discouragingly high.” They were not 
promising, tho they are not without interest to critical 
readers to-day as indications of what had effected a 
lodgment in his mind through his scanty reading, and of 
the channels wherein his thoughts were likely to flow in 
coming days. A recollection of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as seen through the glorifying spectacles of Willis, sug- 
gested *‘ Judith at the Tent of Holofernes,” and recollec- 
tions of colonial history suggested ‘‘ Metacom.” Promi- 
nent among the literary beliefs of Whittier’s boyhood 
was the delusion that an important element in American 
poetry existed.in the lives of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of America, and that an American poet must needs cele- 
brate the aborigines, Campbell shared it when he wrote 
his ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” an elegant but impossible 
poem ; and Bryant, Halleck and Longfellow shared it in 
their early years. It was the inspiration of Cooper, who 
evoived from his inner consciousness the ‘‘ noble savage” 
of his Leather-Stocking Tales, and made his own name 
a household word the world over. That Whittier shared. 
this delusion was natural, was inevitable, one may say, it 
was so widely accepted ; and that it retarded rather than 
advanced his poetical progress was also natural and inevi- 
table, for the American Indian was not, and cannot be, 
a factor in poetry. He did not discover this fact, how- 
ever, until after he had written ‘‘ Mogg Megone” (1834), 
and ‘‘The Bridal of Pennacook ” (1844), two pieces of 
abortive narrative verse for which he soon ceased to 
care, and of the first of which he wrote in his later life : 
‘* Looking at it at the present time, it suggests the idea 
of a big Indian in his war-paint strutting about in Sir 
Walter Scott’s plaid.” 

What was most significant in the personality of Whit- 
tier first exercised itself in a spiritual direction in his 
twenty-third year, when he began to write religious 
poems, and in a Militant direction in his twenty-sixth 
year, when he began to write anti-slavery poems. That, 
writing at all, he would write religious verse, might have 
been predicted from the reading to which he was chiefly 
restricted in his youth; and that, continuing to write, 
he would write anti-slavery verse, might have been pre- 
dicted from his ancestry. It was in his Quaker blood to 
hate every kind of oppression ; and of all the kinds with 
which he was acquainted, the meanest in those who 
practiced it, as well as the most disgraceful to those who 
allowed it, was Slavery. It was the greatest wrong that 
could be inflicted upon the black race, and the greatest 
sin that could be committed by the white race, and it 
must be abolished. Impelled by these convictions, which 
were as much a part of his manhood as his religion, he 
cast his lot with the Abolitionists, sharing the obloquy 
which was cast upon them, and partaking their personal 
perils. To do this demanded more courage than was pos- 
sessed by many worthy souls in New England, who, 





thinking as he did, concealed their thoughts, and held 
their tongues and pens. He could do neither; so he 
spoke what he thought and wrote what he felt, and very 
indignant writing it was. What effect it produced out- 
side of the small circles in which it first saw the light, 
the historians of our literature have not yet told us. But 
it could not have been great; for an evil that flourished 
for years in spite of all the attacks that were made upon 
it, and was exterminated only after four years of san- 
guinary civil war, was not to be put down by poetry, 
even by the poetry of Whittier. What it was at this 
period those of us who are familiar with his work know, 
and estimate from the point of view at which we look at 
it. That it was vigorous—more vigorous, pérhaps, than 
anything of the kind in English speech—was as certain 
as that the impulse which created it was the imperative 
expression of the soul of Whittier as a man and a poet. 
As an American poet he had to write it, concerning as 
it did the country which he loved, and connected as it 
was, with the history of human freedom. That it was 
not, except at intervals, poetical poetry, those of us who 
most clearly understand and most heartily admire his 
genius, have to admit, basing the admission on the fact 
that it is not of the rare kind that refuses to be forgotten. 
We remember the spirit, but not the letter. 

Reading the poems of Whittier in the order in which 
they were written, which is the only way whereby to 
trace the changes and the growths of a poet’s mind, we 
see that while he blazed his path along the wilderness of 
contemporary politics, he suffered himself to loiter at 
times in one of the trails that connect the present with 
the past. It was not the dark and tangled trail where he 
had wandered in his bootless pursuit of the noble savage, 
but the golden trail that winds through our colonial 
history. He approached it in poems like ‘‘ Pentucket,” 
‘“‘The Norsemen,” ‘‘ The Funeral Tree of the Sokokis”; 
he struck it in ‘‘ Cassandra Southwick,” ‘‘ The Exiles,” 
“The New Wife and the Old.” He was the first poet to 
discover and explore the untrodden regions of American 
legendary lore, to restore its forgotten traditions to re- 
membrance, and to illuminate with the light of his 
genius the dark backward and abysm of time. His 
gifts were akin to those of the old English and Scotch 
balladists, who instinctively detected and seized the 
dramatic life of what they sang, and who, missing 
much that we now think poetical, never missed the 
hearts to which they addressed themselves, and which 
they touched and moved with pity and terror. What 
Whittier was slow in learning was that he was a natural 
balladist ; but that fact, once it was learned, was never 
forgotten by him, tho he was influenced by it at longer 
intervals than his readers wished. Running through 
the list of his narrative and legendary poems, we dwell 
upon those which we remember best, and which in most 
cases are ballads pure and simple; such, for instance, 
following their chronological arrangement, as ‘‘ Maud 
Muller,” ‘‘ The Garrison of Cape Aun,” ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride,” ‘Telling the Bees,” ‘‘ The Swan Song of Parson 
Avery,” ‘‘ Cobbler Keesar’s Vision,” ‘‘ John Underhill,” 
and ‘“‘ Barbara Frietchie.” Closely related to these, in 
that their spirit is essentially that of balladry, are cer- 
tain of his longer and more romantic poems, such (to 
mention only a few) as ‘‘ The Countess,” ‘‘ Among the 
Hills,” ‘‘ Marguerite,” ‘‘The King’s Missive,” ‘‘ The Bay 
of Seven Islands,” aud ‘‘ How the Women Went from 
Dover.” 

We have noted so far only one element in the poetry of 
Whittier, in whom it was stronger than in any of his 
contemporaries—the human element; but there is 
another element there which must not be overlooked, 
since it is equally strong—the element of Nature. To say 
that love of Nature was a more profound feeling with 
him than with other American poets would not be true, 

for we know, or ought to know, wbat Nature was to 
Bryant all his life ; nor would it be true to say that his 
knowledge of Nature was more accurate than that pos- 
sessed by other American poets, Bryant’s knowledge of 
Nature being perfect. What it is safe to say is, that 
knowledge of and love of Nature is conspicuous in his 
poetry—so conspicuous, indeed, that it is seldom absent 
from it. What man was to his inward, Nature was to his 
outward sense, each being the workmanship of God, 
and each, for what it was, being dear. There were sea- 
sons when Nature seemed more to him than man, 
more necessary for his enjoyment. The fields and 
streams which he saw were not as beautiful as the 
mountains and lakes which Wordsworth saw, but they 
were consecrated in his eyes through the emotions they 
inspired. What the Wye and the Duddon were to Words- 
worth, the Devon and the Afton were to Burns, the 
Powow and the Merrimac were to him. He loved them, 
and he painted them with a loving hand, creating loveli- 
ness where it did not exist, and hightening it where it 
did, making them lucent as the rivers of life that flowed 
through the garden of God ! \ 
Whittier’s poems of Nature are characterized by poetic 
elements which are not common among descriptive 
poets. They are not enumerative, like the landscapes 
that form the backgrounds of Scott’s metrical romances, 
but suggestive ; for tho there is an abundance of form 
and color in them, their value does not depend upon 
these qualities so much as upon the luminous atmosphere 
in which they are steeped. They are more than pictur- 





esque, in that they reveal the personality of their painter— 


a persovality that, changing with the moods they awak. 
en, is always tender and thoughtful—grateful for the 
glimpses of loveliness they disclose, and consoled with 
the spiritual truth they teach. What this truth and this 
loveliness is—for they are inseparable here—the readers 
of Whittier know much better than we can tell them; 
or, if they do not know, they will after reading ‘‘ Hamp- 
ton Beach.” ‘A Dream of Summer,” ‘‘ On Receiving an 
Eagle’s Quill from Lake Superior,” ‘‘The Last Walk in 
Autumn,” or, indeed, almost any of Whittier’s poems of 
Nature. 

The personality of Whittier, which was so pervasive 
poetically in his communings with Nature, was touched 
to deeper issues when he permitted it to brood upon itself 
in its purely human relationships, as he did in poems like 
‘* Memories,” ‘‘My Namesake,” ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,” 
**In School-Days,” and “‘ My Birthday.” He was at his 
best in ‘‘Snow-Bound,” which is not only a personal 
poem in the sweetest, tenderest, truest sense, but a 
national poem in the largest sense—the poem of the 
American people in the distinctive sense that ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” of Burns is the poem of the 
Scottish people. 

The genius of Whittier was manifested in many ways, 
as we have sought to show in these imperfect words ; 
but in what way, if in any one way, he was most him- 
self, posterity alone can determine. It may be that he 
will be remembered for his legendary ballads, which pre- 
serve passages in our early history that should be borne 
in mind. It may be that he will be remembered for his 
homely ballads about the people of his own time. Or it 
may be that he will be remembered for his grave, medi- 
tative poems, which, penetrated with the profoundest 
religious feeling, have quickened the lives of thousands, 
whose hopes they have increased, and whose sorrows 
they have consoled. But, whoever may be forgotten, he 
will be remembered. 

New York CIty. 
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YOUNG WOMEN AND JOURNALISM. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 





IT is not without a qualm of conscience that I write an 
article specially for young women. I object so strongly 
to the dividing asupder of those who are joined together 
by Nature or by Providence that Ihave never been a 
member of a Young Men’s Christian Association, nor 
have I ever joined a London club. To attempt to bal- 
ance the Young Men’s Christian Association by a Young 
Women’s Christian Association is only to create another 
monstrosity to keep the first in countenance. As long as 
boys and girls are born into the same family, so long 
the partitioning off into social cages or cells of the dif- 
ferent sexes must be regarded as a mistake. Hence I am 
dubious about. writing anything specially for young 
women or specially for young men that relates to their 
common life, their common work, their common duties. 
As others think otherwise, I waive my objection—liberat- 
ing my conscience with this preamble--and proceed to 
my subject. - 
There is no royal road to journalism specially smooth- 
ed for either sex. There isa road which either man or 
woman may travel without being even so much as asked 
about the great petticoat or trouser differentiation which, 
as an American lady recently remarked, seems to make 
some people imagine that woman is not a sex but a 
species. Of course, human prejudice counts for a good 
deal even in journalism. There are many editors who, 
other things being equal, would give a journalistic com- 
mission to a man rather than to a woman, and, for my 
own part, I must plead guilty to the opposite prejudice ; 
for I would never employ a man if I could find a woman 
who could do the work as well. But, taking the profes- 
sion as a whole, there is not very much sex prejudice one 
way or the other. Even the most hide-bound old editor 
is now beginning to see that his staff is incomplete with- 
out women, just as the most bigoted opponent of 
woman’s suffrage has learned that he cannot carry his 
election without the support of Primrose Dames or their 
Liberal counterparts. 

Nevertheless, the first thing I would like to impress 
upon young women who aspire to be journalists is, that 
they must not presume upon sex, and imagine that be- 
cause they are women, therefore they have a right to a 
situation or an engagement whenever they choose to 
apply for it. To be a woman confers many privileges 
and inflicts many disabilities ; but if you were a hundred 
times a woman that would give you no right to a niche 
in the journalistic profession. One-half of the thousand 
millions of human beings in the world are of your sex, 
and any claim, therefore, that you can set forward on 
the basis of your sex applies equally to five hundred 
million other human beings. If you want to be a jour- 
nalist, you must succeed as a journalist, not as a woman 
orasaman. All that you need expect, and all that you 
should ask for, is a fair field and no favor, to prove that 
you can do the work you ask should be allotted to you. 
You have a right to ask that your sex should not be re- 
garded as a disqualification ; but it is monstrous to erect 
that accident of your personality into a right to have op- 
portunities denied to your brother. 

If women are to get on in journalism, or in anything 
else, they must trample underfoot that most dishonor- 





ing conception of their work as mere woman’s work, 
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You must not think that because you are a woman 
chivalry and courtesy demand that your work should be 
judged more leniently than if you wereonlyaman. Iam 
sorry to say that sych is too often the case, and I admit 
that I have often been an offender that way myself. But 
it is unkind and unfair to women to let them feel tbat 
they will be excused because they are women, that they 
will be allowed to scamp work for the same reason ; and 
that after all their work will be accepted, not on its 
merits, but because it is women’s work. That kind of 
kindness is most unkind. It lowers the whole standard 
of woman’s efficiency, impairs her earning capacity, and 
spoils her both as a woman and as a journalist. A 
woman who comes into journalism and expects to be ex- 
cused anything because of her sex, lowers, by the extent of 
that excuse, the reputation and worth of women in jour- 
nalism. An editor is like a builder. He has to build his 
house day by day with such bricks as he can order or 
procure. If women supply him with only half-bricks 
instead of whole bricks, he will either only pay them 
half-wages, or refuse to employ them at.all. He cannot 
out of chivalry or courtesy, or any other fine sentiments, 
build his house if he has to use half-bricks instead of 
whole bricks merely because the half-brick maker wears 
petticoats. The nether integuments of the brickmaker 
are nothing to him. He wants bricks, good bricks, 
whole bricks ; and he would be more likely to throw a 
brick at your head than accept a half-brick merely be- 
cause @ woman made it. 

Next after the false kindness and undue consideration 

on the part of some editors which, after all, at the be- 
ginning, may be excused for the sake of encouraging the 
timid to do their best, the chief foe that women have to 
contend with in journalism is their own conventionality, 
and the fantastic notion that a lady cannot be expected 
to do this, that or the other disagreeable bit of work. 
That such and such a duty is not the thing to ask from 
a lady, that a lady must not be scolded when she does 
wrong, or that a lady ought not to stay up late or go 
about late—ail that is ‘iddlesticks and nonsense, as our 
good old nurses used to say.. Ladies with such notions 
had better stay at home in their drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs. The great, rough, real, workaday world is no 
place for them. Many years ago I heard an editor say, 
when asked to place women upon his staff : ‘‘ A woman ! 
never! Why, you can’t use expletives to a woman!” 
and that settled it in his opinion. And altho his mode 
of speech was rude, it embodied a great truth. Until it 
is a recognized thing that the women on a staff may be 
admonished as freely as their male comrades, the latter 
will have an unfair advantage in the profession. 

Prompt, vigorous admonition is what women need 
more than anything, and women need it more than any- 
thing else, because, while all human beings need it, men 
get it and women often do not. Who does not remem- 
ber the jacketings he received in his ’prentice days, and 
how much of his success in life can be traced to these 

stern reprimands, often enough unjust, but even when 
unjust reminding us that we had to mind our p’s and 
q’s, as we were liable to be called to account sharply 
for our shortcomings! It is the sharp edge of the ein- 
ployer’s reproof that keeps the apprentice up to his work. 
To spare the rod, metaphorically, is to spoil the child, 
and women can bear spoiling quite as little as any child. 
But many women take it as their right. If they are 
spoken co, with or without the customary expletives, 
they are apt to bridle up, to consider that their editor 
“ forgets he is speaking to a lady”; and then when they 
get back into their own rooms they have a good cry 
over the brutality of men in general and their editor in 
particular. That is all idiotic nonsense. If a woman 


ble to. preserve womanliness and to attend the police 
court or'the Old Bailey, and that no lady who has proper 
self-respect would work in an oisice with men till two 
or three o’clock in the morning. I do not think that I 
ever sent a woman professionally either to the police 
court or to the Old Bailey ; but if I were organizing a 
newspaper staff I would prefer not to engage any mem- 
ber who would refuse to go either to the police court or 
the Old Bailey. My experience of these places is 
limited to the occasions in which I have either been sub- 
poenaed as a witness, or have been in the dock, and there 
always seemed to be plenty of ladies in court ; but then 
they were there to amuse themselves, not to earn their 
living by doimg necessary work. And as for the being 
out late at night being unladylike, that is a fiction that 
is disappearing with the superstition of the chaperone. 
A girl who has proper self-respect can go about her busi- 
ness at all hours in English-speaking countries without 
serious risk either of safety or of reputation. 

To young women, as to young men, I would say, Re- 
member journalism is not a Tom Tiddler’s ground, where 
every stray passer-by can pick up silver and gold. To 
judge from many applications which I receive, many 
ladies imagine that, whenever they want money, the 
most obvious resource is to rush off to the nearest editor 
to ask him to pay for articles which are utterly worth- 
less. If you go into journalism in order to make a liv- 
ing, do not object to begin at the beginning, and to learn 
the business before expecting that it will keep you. 
Learn shorthand, and, having learned it, keep it up and 
don’t forget it and lose speed. And whateverelse you 
do or don’t do, get to write a neat, legible hand, or, if 
that is beyond your reach, make yourself proficient on 
the typewriter. Remember that if your copy is difficult 
to be read it simply won’t get read at all, but will go into 
the wastepaper basket. If, by rare good luck, it should 
be accepted, it will puzzle the compositors and the read- 
ers, and there will be a loss of time all round where 
time is valuable ; finally, there will be many mistakes 
which will make you gnash your teeth, but for which 
you have only yourself to blame. You may not bea 
genius, but you can be neat and accurate, and you can 
make yourself write a legible hand. 

Don’t think that secretaryships grow on every goose- 
berry bush. There are very few secretaryships, and they 
are usually given to those who are known and proved 
to be faithful, and also to have general acquaintance 
with the business in which their chief is engaged. As 
for contributions to the papers, remember that articles 
are accepted much more because they are ‘‘on the nail,” 
and bear directly upon the subject of the hour, than be- 
cause of any exceptional literary merits which they 
possess. Hence you never need be discouraged when 
your article is returned or basketed. It doesn’t necessari- 
ly mean that you cannot write. It may only mean that 
it was a week late or a week too soon. Editors want 
not what it may strike your fancy to write, but what 
they think their subscribers would like to read. The art 
of getting your contributions accepted is the art of 
discovering when the editor is wanting just the kind of 
article you can give him. If you ask, How can you find 
this out, I can only answer that every day’s paper shows 
you what the evening before the editor thought his 
readers wanted. Put yourself in his place and, as you 
read your paper on Monday, try to think, if you were 
editor, what you would want to insert on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Then, if you can supply that same, do so. 
If not, do not try his patience and make him loathe your 
handwriting by sending him ‘‘ A Disquisition on the 
Virtues of Friendship” in the midst of a ministerial crisis, 
or anessay on the next eclipse when he is in the throes 





cannot be admonished as royndly as a man she had bet- 
ter keep outside a newspaper office. The drive is too 
great to permit of periphrastic circumlocutions in giv- 
ing orders, in making criticisms, or in finding fault. 

Of course women can do as they please. Only, if they 
please to do what does not fit in with the general work- 
ing of a newspaper office, the editor will be pleased to 
dispense with their services. It is not ladylike, you say, 
to go to report a police court case ; it is not proper to be 
out on the streets at midnight, and so forth. Well and 
good, If so,no women need apply for journalistic work 
on even terms with men. They may do odds and ends 
of work, they may have the fringes and leavings of men, 
and be paid accordingly. But if a girl means to be a 
journalist, she ought to be a journalist out and out, and 
not try to be a journalist up to nine o'clock and Miss 
Nancy after nine. 

I don’t want girls to be unladylike. The unwomanly 
woman is a hideous thing in any profession ; and one of 
the chief advantages women have in journalism is, that 
they are more pleasant and therefore better liked than 
men, They throw all that away when they ape men. 
There are departments of journalistic work in which a 
young lady with good manners and womanly tact can 
beat any man on the staff out of sight ; but the woman 
who is mannish and forward and generally aggressive 
simply throws away her chances and competes volun- 
tarily at a disadvantage. For no editor in his senses 
wants either mannish women or womanish men on his 
staff. What he does want is a staff that will do what- 
ever work turns up without making scenes, or consult- 
ing clocks, or standing upon its conventional dignities. 

The old fogies of both sexes willsay that it is impossi- 








of a general election. 

Finally, let me conclude this little homily by remind- 
ing all young women who are or are going to be in jour- 
nalism, that they have the honor of their sex and the 
reputation of one-half the human race more in their 
keeping than any other women of equal numbers. For 
the newspaper is the educator of the public, and the 
people who write in newspapers have the best opportu- 
nities of creating public opinion. You who are on the 
newspapers are on your trial. Not merely does the pub- 
lic judge your work as work, and not as mere women’s 
work, but your colleagues of the other sex watch you 
with an attention that is always critical and sometimes 
not sympathetic. For the sake of all we hold dear, don’t 
make fools of yourselves, and don’t give the enemy occa- 
sion to blaspheme by pointing to your work or your be- 
havior as conclusive reasons why they will never again, 
if they can help it, have a woman on their staff. If, on 
the other hand, you can hold your own level with any 
| man, and besides can add—as you will do, if you are 
really womanly women—to the pleasantness and interest 
and general efficiency of the staff, you may rely upon it 
that you will stand in much greater danger of being 
spoiled by overkindness than of being treated with 
surly or grudging respect. 
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Mr. BALLARD-SMITH, who recently retired from the 
office of managing editor of The World, commenced his 
journalistic life on the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 
He has served as managing editor of that paper as well as of 
The Sun, The Herald, and The World in this city. He is 
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THE exquisite little story of Ruth should often enter 
into the cycle of our Scripture reading. It is natural 
that our thought and study should be mainly directed to 
the New Testament, but I think that we all miss more 
than we need do the beautiful and noble teachings of the 
Old. Perhaps it may help to turn our thoughts to this 
too much neglected treasure-house if we think together 
of the story of Ruth, the girl of Moab, to whose virtue 
and faithfulness was granted this honor, that she became 
the ancestress, not only of David, the King and sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, but of Christ, the Lord and Savior of 
the world. 

Let us very simply glance at the story, and then at the 
messages which it has for us. 

In the wild days of the Judges, when there was 
anarchy in Israel; when every man did that which was 
right in bis own eyes ; when the story of the chosen peo- 
ple is a story of relapse followed by retribution, and 
reformation ending in deliverance ; when the records of 
Scripture become loud with war and violence, and its 
pages are darkened with scenes of murder and human 
sacrifice, of lust and blood—in those reckless and miser- 
able days, naturally enough, there rose a famine in the 
land of Judah. It pressed so sorely on the family of 
Elimelech, of Bethlehem, that the very name of his 
native Bethlehem, ‘‘the House of Bread,” must have 
come to have asound of mockery in it, for the house of 
bread was a house of hunger. Unable to live on his lit- 
tle plot of land, Elimelech took his wife Naomi and his 
two boys and migrated across the Jordan to the purple 
hills of Moab. There, among those nomad tribes, they 
lived for ten years. If they had sinned in going they 
suffered for going; and yet, like all the suffering sin 
brings, their trials were tempered with mercies and 
meant for good. Those years, like all our years, brought 
chance and change ; the sons, Mahlon and Chilion, mar- 
ried Ruth and Orpah, maidens of Moab. They may 
have had a gleam of happiness, but if they had death 
quenched it. They sought livelihood, they lost life. 
Elimelech, their father, died, and the two youths died, 
perhaps in some plague, perhaps in some warlike incur- 
sion; and Naomi was left to sit down, a lonely widow, 
amid the ruins of her life. Hearing in her loneliness 
that the famine was over in Judah, she rose to re- 
turn to her own people, and, with a courtesy 
common in the East, her two daughters-in-law accom- 
panied her as far as the borders of Moab, perhaps as far 
as the Fords of the Jordan. And there Naomi wished 
them a kind farewell, and bade them return and marry 
again in their own land, praying that the Eternal would 
deal kindly with them, as they had dealt kindly with the 
dead and with her. And she kissed them, and the three 
poor women wept in sympathy together ; and, feeling 
the pang of parting, both the Moabitesses said: ‘‘ Surely 
we will return with thee to thy people.” But Naomi 
gently dissuaded them. They were young, and she was 
sorrowful and old, and God’s hand was heavy upon her. 
She had nomore sons for them to marry, and it was not 
likely that women of an alien race would make fresh 
homes in a land of strangers. So, then and there, the 
crisis of life—the parting of the ways—came to Ruth 
and Orpah, as it comes to every one of us some time or 
other, in some form or other. It is the crisis which 
mainly decides our lot. It is the Lydian touchstone, 
which tests whether we be gold or clay. It is as the 
place where two roads meet—the broad and pleasant 
road, which seems to slope downward, but gently, and 
with many steps upon it, and broidered with many a 
flaunting flower ; the rocky and narrow and uphillward, 
with but a few scaling it with toil of heart and hand, 
and only a modest violet and lily of the valley half hid- 
den here and there amid its wayside grass. Every 
young man and young woman has to make the choice 
in turn. That choice is never decided by accident. In 
old days, when Nebuchadnezzar rode forth to conquer, 
and stood at the head of parting roads, you read in the 
Book of Ezekiel how he decided by arrow-divination— 
how he took a shief of arrows and let them fall, and 
went on that road toward which most of the arrows 
chanced to lie. It is by no such blind accidents of 
destiny that the direction of the soul is determined. In 
our moral and spiritual life the crisis of the moment is 
decided only by the tenor of the life ; the course of to- 
morrow is but the inevitable resultant of the forces of 
thousands of yesterdays. And so it was with Ruth and 
Orpah. The tree of their lives fell and lay in that 
direction toward which the trunk inclined. Ruth 
chose, and Orpah chose, each in accordance with her 
true character, each in accordance with her unknown 
antecedents. They lifted up their voice and wept 
again; and Orpah kissed ber mother-in-law and rose 
and wept. Hers was the shallow, the superficial nature, 
content with the facilities of a kindness that costs no 
sacrifice, content with the fast current of easy-flowing 
tears, content with the sympathetic volubility of con- 
ventional phrases, content with the spontaneous effusive- 
ness of demonstrative affections. Let us not blame her 
too much. Hers was but the common nature of the 
lower type 6f womavhood, soft and unreal, and withou; 
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depth, the mere gliding shallowness of the stream which 
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is dried by summer heat. Perhaps she might be 
described by the ordinary expression that ‘‘she had 
nothing in her.” She went back from her mother-in- 
law, and from the hopes of Israel, and the faith in 
Israel's God, and the knowledge of better things; she 
went back to marry, doubtless, among the heathen, and 
die forgotten in the tents of her people, worshiping. 
perhaps, with vain yearnings of remorse, Chemosh, the 
obscene idol of Moab’s sons. Showers of kisses she could 
give, and floods of tears ; but the deep heart she gave not, 
for she had no deep heart to give. 

But when Orpah had set her face once more to the 
hills of Moab Ruth’s temptation to go back with her 
must have been even stronger. Why should she stay 
alone with the poor and sad Naomi? Her name meant 
‘* rose”; why should the rose of Moab bloom upon the 
sapless thorn of a broken life? Why should she not 
return to the songs and the dances, and to fresh bridals 
with heathen youths in the purple hills? And very 
potent in youth is the influence of near example. “ Be- 
hold, thy sister is gone back unto her people, and unto 
her gods ; return thou after thy sister-in-law.” 

But Ruth was no half convert, no shallow-hearted 
nature, content with mere tears and kisses. And so, in 
love and faith, led sweetly to religion by natural affec- 
tion, she made the harder and the nobler choice ; and she 
answered in words which set themselves to their own 
sweet music: ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
return from following after thee ; for whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God; where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried. The 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” 

There was true love, and sincerity of heart, and noble- 
ness of purpose! ‘‘It is not a story of romantic love 
between a maiden and her lover. It is the story of a 
woman’s love for a woman, and, strangely as it would 
sound in the ears of our wits, the story of a young wife’s 
passionate and devoted love for her mother-in-law.” Who 
would have thought to find a spirit so finely touched to 
fine issues ina maiden of wild and accursed Moab? But 
the accent of sincerity can never be mistaken ; and when 
Naomi saw that the choice of Ruth was made, she spake 
no further word to shake her purpose. 

So the two came back to Bethlehem on its sylvan hills ; 
and when the villagers heard it they came thronging 
round her after these long years of absence, and the 
women (for the word is feminine in the original) said, 
whether in the accents of pity or of reproach we know 
not: ‘Is this Naomi?’ Naomi? No! That name 
sounded to her, in her loneliness and bereavement, like 
an echo of dead voices and departed joys. It meant 
“‘sweet” or ‘‘ pleasant,” and now all the roses of her 
youth were dead, and her joys had vanished like last 
year’s snow. ‘‘ Call menot Naomi” (‘‘sweet”’), said the 
childless mourner; ‘‘call me Mara (“bitter”), for the 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went out 
full, and the Eternal hath brought me home again 
empty. I went out with a husband and two young sons ; 
I come back a childless widow, with a widowed child.” 

But life, tho there be much sorrow in it, is not all sor- 
row. ‘‘ Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
ia the morning.” It was the time of barley harvest at 
Bethlehem, and there were sheaves of barley on the golden 
uplands, and the green valleys stood so thick with corn 
that they laughed and sang. The reaping of the East is 
rough; many ears are not cut, and many fall to the 
ground. Hence inevery harvest-field there are always as 
many women gleaners as thereare men reapers; andamong 
these women gleaners who glean for the farmer come 
the women of the poor to glean also what they can ; and 
something was always left for them, according to the 
tender and merciful provision of the Mosaic law. Now 
“by that unseen Providence which men nickname 
Chance,” Ruth had been guided to the fields of Boaz, a 
wealthy kinsman of her dead father-in-law ; and there 
the fair woman of Moab gleaned, “ sick at heart-amid 
the alien corn.” And Boaz came, proud and happy, into 
his golden cornfields, This joy of harvest furnishes a 
scene which poets have often described. It is described 
by Homer, the oldest of the Greek poets: the reapers 
with the sharp sickles in their hand, the sheaves falling 
in the swathes; the boys grasping them in their arms ; 
the farmer standing looking on in silence, glad at heart, 
leaning on his-staff ; the women preparing the ox and 
the white barley for the reapers’ dinner underneath the 
oak. It is described by our present poet-laureate in his 
touching story of ‘‘ Dora,” where she takes an orphan 
boy to try to touch the heart of his grandfather, and 
makes a little wreath of the flowers which grow in the 
corn, and 














“Went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was ansown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the farmer came into the field, 
And spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child. 
And her heart failed her ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark.” 


But neither the Greek nor the English picture is lovelier 
than this old Hebrew picture of the worthy and upright 
Boaz coming into his field, and saying to his reapers, in 
the pious simplicity of that day, ‘‘The Eternal be with 
vou,” and they answering, “‘ The Eternal bless thee”; and 
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— 
his seeing the maiden of Moab and asking who she is; 
and their telling him of her diligence and maiden mod- 
esty; and his bidding them protect her, and give her 
some of their bread and parched corn ; and his speaking 
kindly to her, and telling her that he had heard all her 
pathetic story, and bidding her to reap only in his field ; 
and how, in the humbleness of the downtrodden woman- 
hood in the East, she fell on her face and bowed herself 
to the ground before him ; and how he blessed her; and 
how he told his young men to let her glean even among 
the sheaves, and harm her not ; and how she gleaned till 
even, and was then able to beat out a bushel of barley 
from her gleanings ; and how Naomi was glad, and Ruth 
continued with the reapers of Boaz till the end of the 
harvest ; and how those few words of kindness and those 
few ears of corn brightened for those two poor women 
their hearts and hopes. 

The rest of the tale tells how, by an innocent device of 
Naomi—in which all is perfectly pure and innocent if we 
do not import into it our own more artificial and modern 
notions—Boaz was reminded of his duty as goel, or next 
of kin, toredeem the inheritance of the dead Elimelech, 
and to marry the widow of his son. We are told the 
quaint Old-World customs which accompanied the de- 
clension of this customary duty by a yet nearer kinsman, 
on the ground of poverty, and probably also because he 
did not care to wed a Moabitess ; and how Boaz then took 
the duties of goel upon himself, and married Ruth, 
pleased with her beauty and virtue and modesty and 
faith. And Ruth had a son, and the women of Bethle- 
hem blessed Naomi, and told her that her daughter-in-law, 
who loved her better than seven sons, had borne a son to 
cherish her gray hairs ; and Naomi “‘ took the child, and 
laid it in her bosom, and became nurse to it, and they 
called his name Obed; he is the father of Jesse, the 
father of David.” 

On father and mother and child and aged grand- 
mother the curtain falls ; and they remind us of another 
family—a Holy Family—more than one thousand years 
thereafter, when a virgin of that house bare a son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling bands, and laid him in a 
manger, and called his name Jesus—i. e., Savior—be- 
cause he should save his people from their sins. 

We need not linger long to draw the lessons suggested 
by this ‘‘ small sweet idyl” amid the noise and bloodshed 
of the period of the Judges, this green oasis in the wil- 
derness of the history around it, looking yet more and 
more green as it recedes into thedistance. From battles 
of the warrior, with their confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood, it is pleasant to turn to this little domes- 
tic story, to see the stately figure of Boaz as he comes to 
the field where Ruth bends above the fallen ears, to hear 
the nuptial blessing, to see the little babe, who is the des- 
tined father of Israel’s kings to be, laid in Naomi’s lov- 
ing arms. In all countries, in all ages, human nature is 
the same, and there are loving hearts, and homeis home. 
In this fierce age there were women like Deborah, that 
mother in Israel, that ancient prophetess, under her palm 
at Lapidoth, rebuking warriors, and firing the courage 
of laggards, and thundering forth the pxans of battle ; 
there were women like Jael, capable of inviting into her 
tent the weary, defeated general of the foe, and taking 
in her right hand the nail and in her left the work- 
man’s hammer, and dashing it into his temples as he lay 
in unsuspecting sleep. But we turn from Jael, we turn 
even from Deborah, tothe pure, sweet woman of Moab. 
Weary of thestorm of carnage which makes life a bat- 
tle of blood, we turn to this star of home. Ah, let our 
inner life be like the home of Ruth, a peaceful place! 
Whatever storms may sweep the sea of our life, there, in 
our home relations, let ‘‘ birds of peace sit brooding on 
the charmed wave.” 

Young women, if you are faithful and loving daugh- 
ters and sisters in your early days; if you love, cherish 
and obey your parents ; if you keep ‘the spell of home 
affection” alive in your hearts; if, whether you sink or 
soar, you are still ‘‘ true tothe kindred points of Heaven 
and home,” then all may have good hopes of you. These 
holy forms, these Heaven-appointed ties, will keep your 
hearts pure ; faith in all things high shall come naturally 
to you, and even tho you slip you shall not utterly stain 
or lose your souls. Learn, then, first, from the story of 
Ruth, the sanctity and sweetness of the pure, virtuous, 
unstained domestic life. 

Let us also learn here a lesson of hope and resignation. 
How hard seemed the lot of poor Naomi! The lot of an 
Eastern woman, before the light of Christ illuminated 
the whole destiny of womanhood, was nearly always 
hard, always more or less subordinate and dull ; but on 
Naomi the misfortunes of life had fallen blow on blow. 
She had lived in days of anarchy ; she had felt the pangs 
of famine ; she had known the bitterness of exile ; her 
husband had died in that heathen banishment; her sons 
had married the daughters of the stranger ; her sons had 
died ; she had been left in the neglected poverty of Ori- 
ental widowhood ; one of her daughters-in-law deserted 
her. Most bitter of all toa Jewish woman, it seemed 
that she would die childless ; the name of her husband, 
the name of her family would be obliterated. Not from 
her, it seemed, could ever come the heritage of the prom- 
ise that the Messiah should spring from her, in whom 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. It all 
looked to her like the doom of unfaithfulness, the doom 
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penitence, as she came back forlorn and helpless to her 


native town: ‘‘Callme not Naomi, call me Mara.” And 
yet, after all, she was quite mistaken when she thought 
that God too was calling her Mara. Nay, all the while 
he was preparing for her, both in the near present and 
in the far future, a blessedness beyond all that she had 
ever expected. 

May not we too take courage in the hour of sorrow and 
affliction? In the darkest hour of midnight the sun is still 
there, still where it was ; it is but our hemisphere which 
is turned away from his brightness ; and the earth, tho 
we feel it not, is still rolling swiftly eastward toward the 
glowing dawn. 

And then, see the end of the Lord. Little as we may 
believe it, it is yet eternally true, as Christ promised : 
‘‘There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands 
for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold now in this time” (tho, in truth, it may be 
with persecutions) ‘‘ and in the world to come eternal 
life.” The promise is fulfilled in a thousand different 
ways. Sometimes it is fulfilled quite literally, as it was 
to Ruth, who, by her faithfulness, by her great 
self-sacrifice, not only gained wealth and home 
and honor, and a happy married life, but was 
privileged even to be the ancestress of her Lord. Some- 
times it is not fulfilled literally, but more than fulfilled 
in reality and spirit, as it was, for instance (among thou- 
sands who might be named), to St. Francis Xavier, who, 
tho in the eyes of men he might have seemed to be living 
a most hard and tried and afflicted life, writes of himself 
as often scarcely able to give adequate expression to his 
thankfulness for his own abounding and superabounding 
happiness. 

So Ruth found it. She found it in the path of purity, 
in the path of holiness, in the path of self-sacrifice. 

LONDON, ENGLAND- 
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THE REVISION OF THE WESTMINSTER CON- 
FESSION BEFORE THE PRESBYTERIES. 


shih ces 
BY PROF, BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D, 


THE General Assembly at Portland having submitted 
to the presbyteries a long series of overtures, proposing 
the changes in the Westminster Confession which were 
suggested in the final report of the ‘‘Committee on Revi- 
sion of the Westminster Confession,” appointed by the 
Assembly of 1890, the presbyteries will find themselves 
this year burdened with the very serious and nice task 
of considering these overtures, estimating their value, and 
passing upon them as proposed amendments to the Con- 
fession of Faith. This duty will press all the more heav- 
ily upon the presbyteries inasmuch as the Assembly 
has transmitted the overtures for their consideration and 
action, practically without recommendation on its part. 
We may deplore, we may censure, the apparent careless- 
ness as to matters of such vital importance which of 
necessity attends the submission to the presbyteries of so 
numerous a body of overtures proposing changes in the 
Church’s creed, without searching and full consideration 
of the proposed changes in detail. We may regret and dis- 
approve the precedent which is thus set of the Assembly 
practically shifting its duty of deliberation and recom- 
mendation upon the shoulders of the presbyteries. But 
the present situation produced cannot be avoided ; the 
neglect of the Assembly fairly to face the difficult and 
laborious duty of testing and trying the overtures, de- 
volves upon the presbyteries the whole duty, which by 
law they were only toshare with the Assembly. As the 
autumn meetings of the presbyteries approach, every 
serious-minded presbyter will be addressing himself to 
this task. And perhaps it may not be out of the way for 
one of them to do some of his thinking in public, and to 
set done here some of the plainer and broader facts, at 
least, which emerge on an attentive review of the amend- 
ments proposed to the Confession. 

It is a plain fact, then, which early forces itself upon 
the recognition of one who sets himself to attain a just 
appreciation of these proposed overtures, that the most 
of them are of very small moment, not to say even 
trivial. The substitution of ‘‘condemnation” for 
‘*damnation,” as the proper expression of the desert of 
sin ; the substitution of ‘‘ divine justice” for ‘‘the justice 
of his Father,” as the designation of that which Christ 
satisfied, while the statement is allowed to stand that 
Christ ‘‘ was given by the Father for” his people, and 
‘*his obedience and satisfaction accepted in their stead ”; 
the alteration of the word ‘‘ elect” in one passage out of 
a score to ‘“‘sinners”; the omission of the assertion 
that Christian men should take oath when lawfully re- 
quired thereto ; the striking out of the designation of 
civil magistrates as ‘‘ nursing fathers”—these, and such 
changes as these, can scarcely be thought of such im- 
portance as to justify what must be called, when such 
trivialities are proposed, tinkering with a venerable and 
venerated document. We may differ as to whether we 
should esteem the present form of statement or that 
proposed to replace it preferable; for my own part, I 
think most of these trivialities also mistakes, and I 
should prefer the statement of the Confession. But how 
can we differ in esteeming them altogether unneces- 
sary? 

It is another plain fact that those few of the proposed 
changes which are of more importance are not entirely 
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satisfactory. Sometimes it isin the language in which 
they are expressed that they are unsatisfactory. I cannot 
"understand how any one can consider the new chapter, 
“Of the Gospel” well. written, from a literary point of view. 
In other cases the unsatisfactoriness arises from the 
obscurity or incompleteness of the doctrinal statement. 
This is the fault, for example, with the new chapter ‘‘ Of 
the Work of the Holy Spirit,” the English of part of 
which (for example, of its Section 2), moreover, is simply 
unendurable. In other cases it is due to what seems a 
studied effort to blunt the edge of the clear and precise 
statement in the Confession of what is most surely 
believed among us, the result being to lower or con- 
fuse our statement of the truth. Such changes are 
the insertion of the words ‘“‘by his Word and Spirit” 
into vii, 8, by which the discrimination between common 
and efficacious grace is confused; the change of the 
assertion of ‘‘inability” in ix, 3, to the assertion of 
“ indisposition” to ‘‘ spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion”; the omission of ‘‘ and these only” in x, 1, and the 
change by which the asertion of man’s passivity in the 
act of regeneration is extruded in x, 2; the changes 
making way for the doctrine of ‘‘the essential Christ” in 
x, 3and 4; and the like. Men may differ again as to 
how and why the more important changes are not satis- 
factory. ButIdo not see how a careful student, who 
holds intelligently to the general Reformed doctrine, can 
rise from a study of these overtures with any other con- 
viction than that they are unsatisfactory, and may not 
without serious loss be intruded into the context of the 
chaste, simple, direct, clear and precise statements of the 
Confession. F 
Still another plain fact obtrudes itself upon our recog- 
nition, It is the conviction of many that the manner in 
which these overtures have been transmitted to the pres- 
byteries, is attended by a fatal flaw in legality. I myself 
share this conviction. The Form of Government, as re- 
cently amended, requires that before such overtures 
shall be transmitted to the presbyteries they shall first 
be submitted to a committee of the Assembly, consti- 
tuted in a special manner—one requirement being that 
not more than two members of it shall be from the same 
synod. This was not complied with in the present case. 
On this point there may possibly be difference of opinion. 
What I cannot see how there can be difference of opin- 
ion upon, is this: That, since many believe that the sub- 
mission of these overtures, in the present manner, dis- 
regards the requirements of The Form of Government, 
it is undesirable to press these overtures through pres- 
byteries and Assembly. If they were very important ; if 
they relieved the Church from serious errors in its Con- 
fession of Faith ; if they brought vast improvements in 
doctrinal statement ; if they saved the conscience of the 
Church from the further propagation of gross error for 
truth, the case might be different. But all this is obvi- 
ously the reverse of the truth. The question takes this 
form : Shall these many trivial and few somewhat im- 
portant but very unsatisfactory changes be pressed 
through in the face of a strong conviction in the minds of 
many that the whole movement has fallen into illegal 
lines? I can understand, I say, how men may contend 
that the illegality does not exist; but I cannot under- 
stand how they can doubt that the enactment of these 
changes (or any of them) in the present circumstances, 
would be likely to become the source of further difficulty 
and embarrassment. I do not understand how they 
can contend that the enactment of such changes, in these 
circumstances, is either necessary or desirable. 

There are some further plain facts connected with the 
agitation of the question of revision during the past 
three years, which, it seems to me, must also make them- 
selves felt in the minds of earnest students of the present 
situation. One of these is that this long debate seems to 
have made it clearly manifest that the amount of re- 
vision for the Confession desired by the Church at large, 
is very inconsiderable indeed. There has been a vast deal 
of revision talk all through the Church, some of it wild 
and unintelligent enough. A few have made their voices 
heard from the American Dan to Beersheba, not only as 
desiring, but, demanding a very fundamental revision. 
But the progress of the debate has brought out the fact 
clearly that the Church at large holds intelligently by 
the faith of its fathers, the faith of its Confession. Many 
careful observers think that the sole point in which 
there is any very widespread desire for revision concerns 
the clearing of the “ elect-infant” clause, in x, 3, from 
the possibility of such misinterpretation as would make 
it imply the assertion of the damnation of some dying in 
infancy. Certainly the long debate has shown that the 
ee of revision desired by the Church at large is very 
small, 

If this has not seemed clear to any, it is probably due 
to another plain fact which requires immediate and care- 
ful notice. It is that the circumstance that the Confes- 
sion of Faith has been under discussion has been made 
the occasion by every one who is with us but not of us 
to proclaim his divergencies from the Confession, and to 
arraign even the most fundamental doctrines of our sys- 
tem. The ethical situation thus arising has begun to 
become very strained. Some have even declared that 
they had professed to accept the Confession for system 
of doctrine without having read it. Others, despite the 
fact that it is~a typical Calvinjstic document, and that 


the Reunited Church, in “ the historical, i. e., the Cal- 
vinistic ” sense—have declared that in professing to accept 
it for system of doctrine, they did not accept its Calvin- 
istic system. Others have publicly repudiated their 
acceptance of it. Others have assaulted and even vilified 
its formative and fundamental doctrines. This has gone 
far enough for a small party to have been revealed 
whose zeal for “comprehension” and ‘Christian 
union” has led its adherents to attack the very right of 
the Presbyterian Church to exist, as a separate body, 
bearing its witness to what it believes to be the truth of 
God. If an important and acceptable body of proposed 
amendments to the Confession has not resulted from the 
three years’ agitation of revision, this agitation can show 
a sufficient body of these other fruits—doctrinal confu- 
sion, ethical hardening, general disintegration. The 
Church has been very patient of all this. Is it to go on 
endlessly ? P 

I cannot think that a serious-minded man, looking 
over the present situation, can fail to conclude that 
the agitation concerning creed-alteration has gone on 
long enough. I cannot see how such an one can fail to 
begin to fear that if this agitation be further protracted, 
these antiscriptural and anticonfessional utterances, 
sporadic and confined to few as they are, may come to 
assume that they have acquired privilege in the Church. 
This would be anevil—in its ethical even nore than in 
its doctrinal aspect—which cannot be overestimated. Has 
not the time come, then, for the presbyteries, in refrain- 
ing from voting upon the present overtures, for such rea- 
sons as were set forth in the former portion of this paper, 
to proceed also one step further and overture the General 
Assembly to arrest the agitation for the revision of the 
Confession altogether, and to reaffirm the Church’s 
hearty devotion to its present Standards of Doctrine, to 
which Standards every office-bearer in the Church has 
voluntarily subscribed, and to which, having subscribed, 
he ought to remain faithful ? 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE CHOLERA SHIP “NORMANNIA.” 


BY D. W. FISHER, 
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My son and I, through anagency at Rome, on July 3d, 
obtained a very superior room on this ship to sail from 
Southampton, August 28th. Two or three days before 
this latter date the London newspapers announced the 
outbreak of cholera in Hamburg, and we immediately 
went to the offices of the line in London and made in- 
quiry whether the ‘‘ Normannia” would sail, and wheth- 
er she would carry steerage passengers. The answer at 
first was persistent that nothing was known. Finally 
my son succeeded in gaining an interview with the head 
manager of the Hamburg American line, and a telegram 
was sent to the Hamburg office inquiring whether there 
would be any steerage passengers, and whether money 
paid for passage would be refunded. The day before 
sailing from Southampton a messenger from the Cock- 
spur Street office brought me a written abstract of a reply 
to the telegram, and it said as unequivocally as language 
can express it that the ship had then sailed from Ham- 
burg, and that there were no steerage passengers, and no 
money would be refunded. At the office in Leadenhall 
Street they showed the telegram in full to my son, and 
they allowed him to take a written copy of it. In the 
meantime he had given up the option of a room on the 
‘‘Umbria,” and we thought that we had done well be- 
cause of the absence of steerage passengers. Nearly 
every cabin passenger who embarked at Southampton 
was verbally assured at the London offices that there 
would be no steerage. So they all deciare. 

The ship does not come up to Southampton, but pas- 
sengers are carried down several miles on asmall steamer 
to meet her. When the English passengers boarded her, 
imagine, if you can, their amazement and fear upon see- 
ing her crowded with steerage passengers—482 of them! 
The first cabin passengers numbered 266, and the second 
222. There must have been about 350 of the crew—a 
grand total of nearly 1,300 souls. The ‘“‘ Normannia” is 
one of the greatest of the ocean steamers, about 525 feet 
long, and registering about 10,000 tons; and she was 
crammed with people up to her capacity. It is not for 
me to pronounce judgment upon the dastardly deception 

which caught so many human beings in a deathpit as 
rats are taken in a trap. We leave that to be done by 
the civilized world. 

We crossed the Atlantic in six days. On the way over 
the news crept abroad that a man had died of diabetes in 
the first cabin. I have carefully and deliberately 
weighed all that has transpired as to this case, and I am 
of the decided conviction that his disease was no other. 
He was almost dead with it when he came on board, and 
according to all reports, he drank heavily. He may 
have had a slight diarrhea. Another man died suddenly 
in the second cabin. We know now that he had cholera 
in some form. Two or three children also sickened in 
the steerage. The more thoughtful, altho the presence 
of cholera was not made known, began to fear the worst 
had happened. 

When, 02 the morning of September 3d, we entered 
New York harbor we were stopped, ordered to lower 





the terms of Reunion declared that it was accepted in 


quarantine, and the health officer gave us plainly to un- 


meanwhile the steerage people were sickening ; butas we 
waited at quarantine, so far as we could see, nothing was 
doing to meet the awful emergency that was upon us. 
Under these circumstances the cabin passengers organ- 
ized and appointed a committee, consisting of United — 
States Senator McPherson, of New Jersey ; E. L. God- 
kin, editor of the New York Evening Post; R. M. 
Tbompson, A. M. Palmer, F. Lange, M.D., all of New 
York ; and R. 8. Rosenthal, of Baltimore, to take charge 
of our affairs. We had, besides the young surgeon of 
the ship, Dr. Breuer, a brave fellow whom we will never 
forget, five physicians aboard, some of them men of 
distinction, and they were asked to act as a committee 
of sanitation; and they went through the ship aad did 
allin their power to improve its condition. We also 
raised a subscription of $116,000, to be used to get us out 
of our peril, one of our plans being to buy Fire Island. 
One of the most dreadful features of the situation was 
the total lack of efficiency in the Health Department of 
the city. There is a very strong feeling among the pas- 
sengers against the health officer, and possibly some in- 
justice may be done to him. It is most unfortunate that 
when he came on board on the earlier days of the quar- 
antine he was evidently stung by criticism, especially on 
shore, and perhaps also by what was said to him on the 
ship; and he used language which could not well do 
otherwise than destroy confidence in his head or heart, 
or in both. He reminded us of his autocratic power. 
He said : ‘‘If anybody sends any more communications to 
the New York World I will hold you for the full twenty 
days. Several letters have appeared in the New York 
World this morning, and I do not know but that I will 
hold the writers anyhow.” We were told by another of the 
men connected with the Health Department that we had 
brought our detention on ourselves. Iam myself willing 
to believe that this most deplorable language was not the 
genuine expression of the minds of these men. But think 
how much darker this made our situation! Our only 
means of help was by an appeal to the people on shore. 
Injudicious letters may have been written, but when we 
heard these words we were tossed between indignation 
and despair. Then acordon of police boats was placed 
about us, and our telegrams and letters were no longer 
able to reach the shore except under Health Office con- 
trol. I pretend not to sit in judgment on the case, ex- 
cept to-say that if the means used were necessary, they 
should have been employed without such threats and ex- 
hibition of temper. I attribute the barbarism of our 
quarantine mainly to the horribly wicked deficiency of 
the system as administered here. It consists of anchor- 
ing out the ship as far as possible and letting things 
take their course. A simpler and more logical plan 
would be to tow her out tosea and scuttle her; then 
when the waters were closed above the heads of the pas- 
sengers the people on shore could wake and sleep quietly! 
We have no real evidence that any case of cholera ever 
occurred among the first cabin passengers. For days be- 
fo~e we reached port there had been no ground for sus- 
picion as to any of the cabins. As it was, we were 
perfectly willing still to be quarantined in a rational way 
until there could be no ground for apprehension. But 
what occurred? It was felt that the first thing to do 
was to get the steerage away from the ship; but the 
Health Office declared that it had no boat to transfer 
them. Not until Senator McPherson offered his own 
boat was one obtained. Until Wednesday, five days 
after our arrival, there was no thorough official in- 
spection of the ship or official care for the sick. 
Until Wednesday no disinfectants were furnished, and 
all that we had was a little brought with us, and a little 
sent down by the Hamburg Company. The dead lay, 
in one case, over thirty hours in the hospital side by side 
with the sick, If any cabin passenger should sicken he 
had no place where he could be treated except down in 
this deathpit of the ship, or by a transfer, by a tedious 
water trip, to the shore hospital where the steerage and 
crew were lying ill, until Messrs. McPherson and Thomp- 
son, after days, brought down their own little boats to 
lie by us with nurses and a physician. 

Think of five hundred healthy people, without a sign 
of infection among them, left to live with nothing but a 
floor between them and the crew who were sickening 
beneath them of the pestilence! This crew was sent 
ashore, washed thoroughly, kept naked two hours while 
their clothes were fumigated, and then sent back, their 
bedding having been burned, to sleep on a floor that had 
been scrubbed and could not have been dry, and all in 
the interest of health! Is it strange that they sickened 
next day by an increased number with diarrhea? And - 
still we waited, too, to die, if by any possibility under 
such circumstances cholera could be developed! Is this 
rational? Is this humanity or civilization or Christian- 
ity? Can such a system survive longer? 

There have been times when we had almost lost faith 
even in the hearts of the American people. The one 
panic-stricken cry that came to us from the shore was : 
Do not let them come near us! Then every one of us 
who had friends to whom it was worth while to appeal 
decided not to perish without at least presenting our 
peril. The response that came back assured most of us 
that our case was won. When we learned that the great 
officers of the National Government were thinking of us , 
that the Chamber of Commerce was moving, and that 
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once more to hope. Somehow relief must come. After 
all, God bless the American people, who needed only to 
know our horrible situation to be roused to pity and to 
help! 

On Sabbath, September 11th, the eighth day of our 
quarantine, the old ‘‘ Stonington,” which had been gen- 
erously offered by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, came along- 
side of the ‘‘ Normannia” with orders to receive all our 
first-class passengers, and then wait further commands. 
So soon as we went on board we discovered that deten- 
tion there must mean new trials of no ordinary sort. 
Our numbers crammed the boat to its utmost capacity. 
She was old and incapable of service even in quiet 
waters, much less in sustaining any heavy gale. She had 
only a very few men on board. Her temporary captain de- 
serves our gratitude for coming to our help when no 
other would volunteer; but he never had commanded 
any sort of a passenger vessel. The boat had only one 
engine and was short of coal. While we waited for 
orders the skies began to threaten a storm, and our new 
captain showed great uneasiness about the situation. If 
the “Stonington” remained where she was, she was 
liable to be beaten to pieces against the ship. At length 
a police tugboat was prevailed upon to go to the upper 
quarantine and ask for a tug to come and take us to our 
immediate destination—Sandy Hook, four miles down 
the lower bay. With many misgivings we started, and 
about nightfall we anchored where we could hope to 
escape wreck by a storm. 

Here, however, new dangers confronted us. There 
was scarcely any water on board, and other supplies 
were inadequate. When an attempt was made to cook 
the ranges would not work ; and all that could be fur- 
nished was a little tea or coffee and some rudely extem- 
porized sandwiches. The only light was from a few 
coal oil lamps and lanterns. A volunteer watch was 
promptly organized, and the boats were manned by picked 
men from the passengers, so as to be ready for any emer- 
gency. It is tobe remembered that we were in quarantine 
because we were supposed to be liable to develop cholera 
among us, and yet we had no medicine and no physician 
except among the passengers. During the night the 
stewards who came with us from the ‘“‘ Normannia” got 
to the liquors, and some of them became intoxicated. 

Now that we have landed it can properly be told that 
at midnight the boat took fire from the engine, and had 
burned through a wooden partition before the danger 
was accidentally discovered and quickly averted. 
Under such conditions we spent our first night and half 
the following day on the ‘‘ Stonington.” 

On the afternoon of Monday the ‘‘ Cepheus,” an ex- 
cursion boat used about the waters of New York, but un- 
suited for the open sea, came with the second cabin pas- 
sengers, who had been left behind on the ‘‘ Normannia,” 
to take us with them to Fire Island, which had been 
purchased for the quarantine of such people as ourselves, 
there to remain under further observation. A shout of 
joy at once went up, and in a wonderfully short time we 
and our baggage were on board and on our way to our 
new destination, forty miles distant, across the open sea, 
to the south of Long Island. The coast is one of the 
most dangerous on this part of the Atlantic, and has been 
the scene of some memorable shipwrecks. But none of 
us fora time thought of peril. We were thinking of a 
few more days, and then home! The beginning of the 
end had come! The sea, however, was rough, and a 
large proportion of our five hundred passengers became 
seasick. I never saw so many people sick at once. Re- 
member what this must mean to people without state- 
rooms or other conveniences for rest. 

After we had been out for about three hours we heard 
the captain asking a passing fisherman to come aboard 
and pilot him over the bar to Fire Island. It was plain 
that the man at the wheel could not bring us to our des- 
tination! Stillon we went as fast as our boat could be 
driven, and upon inquiry, the captain finally told us that 
unless we reached the island before dark our man could 
not take us in, and we must go back to Sandy Hook for 
anchorage. Our boat was liable to be swamped if she 
tried to anchor out there in theopensea. Tous it seemed 
as if for awhile she was bewildered and beat about pro- 
miscuously. Whether this was so we shall never know. 
Then a newspaper reporter’s boat hove in sight, and as- 
sured us that even if we had a pilot, there would not be 
water enough before midnight for us to goin. All that 
remained to do was to turn about and travel over those 
weary forty miles again. Fortunately the sea was not 
so rough on the return voyage. All of us believe that 
we narrowly escaped a dreadful disaster. I know that 
experienced seamen say that if they had been ordered to 
make this trip they would have refused to go. An at- 
tempt to reach the shore that night without a pilot 
must have ended in the wreck of the vessel and the 
probable loss of every life on board. The order to start 
when we did was a terrib!e blunder, and it has greatly in- 
tensified the feeling against the health officer, especially 
as he stood on'the “‘ Stonington” and cursed us as we left 
it because of our ingratitude. I do not believe that he 
deserves all the bitterness that has been heaped upon 
him. He probably has meant well; but most unfortu- 
nately his words have brought this execration on himself. 

We had no alternative on our return but to go on 
board the “‘ Stonington” for the night. There was no 
room forthe second cabin passengers there ; and they, 





two hundred and ‘sixty-five of them, were compelled 
to remain overnight on the decks of the ‘‘Cepheus” 
as they could, without food or drink. The plight of the 
first cabin passengers was little better. In our ab- 
sence the stores had been broken into and pillaged, and 
the beds had been stripped of their linen. That night 
we dined on crackers and an occasional orange, fixed up 
our beds as we could, and waited forthe morning. At 
three the ‘‘ Cepheus ” steamed away forcoal, and we rose 
to extemporize a breakfast. Fresh supplies had come, 
and the first cabin breakfasted in a rude way in compar- 
ative plenty ; but the second cabin was less fortunate. 
The superintendent of the schools of a great city told me 
that for twenty-four hours all that he had was a piece of 
dry bread. Wellesley professors were among these un- 
fortunates. 

About nine o’clock we started again for Fire Island, 
but insuch haste that some ladies and gentlemen failed 
to get their baggage on board. The sea was smooth and 
the journey pleasant. The newspapers had brought us 
tidings of resistance to our landing on Fire Island, but 
there had been so many stories printed about us that 
were exaggerated that we gave little heed to this one. 
Judge of our amazement when, as we tried to land on the 
dock at the island there the mob was, sure enough, 
several hundred strong ; and when we tried to land they 
declared that they had an injunction against the use of 
the property for quarantine, and that at any rate we 
should not put our feet on shore. We had a number of 
police on board, andI am confident that if they had 
acted promptly the mob would have fled. As yet there 
was no injunction. All that the passengers could do, 
with half our number consisting of worn-out women and 
children, was to anchor out and await orders. As the 
day woreaway and no orders came and no food could be 
had, men like myself began to say that we must fight 
our way on shore, and if food had not come some of us 
would have attempted it. Thank Godwedidnot! Such 
men as Senator McPherson went out to the mob and 
tried to appeal to the manhood and the pity of the men 
on shore, but in vain. The poor, ignorant clam-diggers 
must be blamed less severely, for they thought that their 
livelihood was at stake. But what shall be said of the 
young lawyer who acted as their spokesman and urged 
them to be firm? The gentlemen of the legal profession 
can best pass judgment on the judge who gave this in- 
junction. It is well to remember that it, in all likeli- 
hood, meant death to the feebler of our company, if 
maintained. 

Night came on ; and it was a dreadful night. Down 
below, andin the main saloon, and up under the open 
sky, men and women and children lay or sat in the filth 
on the floor and waited for thedawn. A few mattresses 
were allowed to be brought on board, and I was fortunate 
enough to get one of them. On it I lay along with friends 
out under the awning ofthe maindeck. Food also came 
from the Surf Hotel toward midnight, not in large quan- 
tities, but enough to keep off starvation. After waiting 
on acquaintances I carried soup to women who said, 
‘God bless you! it is the first I have eaten in twenty- 
four hours.” But if cholera had appeared what could 
have been done! We now had a physician on board, but 
no hospital or even isolation would have been possible. 
Any time after we left the ‘‘ Normannia” down to our 
landing on Fire Island, if cholera had broken out, the 
horrors of the Black Hole at Calcutta might readily 
have been surpassed. 

Tuesday we had a visit from the health officer at the 
break of day. Men forgot themselves so far as to curse 
him to his face, and women poured upon him their re- 
proaches. All he could do was to sit down in his 
boat and be silent until the storm subsided. Then 
he read a telegram from Governor Flower that 
the injunction would probably be set aside during 
the day, that we would be ashore before night 
and that troops were coming to protect us. He added 
that if we were not put ashore he would release us from 
quarantine. We took heart again and sat down to wait, 
while the mob sullenly did the same on shore. One 
wretch rowed about us, and mocked us by holding up a 
piece of bread! We had some breakfast brought to us 
from the hotel on shore, and at noon more food came. 
We all might have had enough to keep down serious 
hunger had it not been that by this time the brutal ele- 
ment of some of the passengers came out, and women 
and children could get food only as strong men, almost 
by force—and this was not always possible—seized it. 
That part of the story is our only disgrace, 

At last about three in the afternoon of Tuesday the 
word came that the injunction was set aside; the mob 
fled withouta further sign of opposition ; and we went 
ashore, every one of us easily able to walk to the hotel. 
Injury to health has been done. I know of several cases 
in which health which had been built up from the gatest 
of death has been lost again during these dread- 
ful days of quarantine, and probably for the rest of life. 
But, thank God, the worst was over that Tuesday after- 
noon. Not onehour after we landed the beautiful Sep- 
tember weather which had never failed us in all our 
trials, came to an end, and a terrific storm of wind and 
rain began. If it had come sooner, or if we had not 
landed so soon, a great disaster must have resulted. 

Men and women, from the United States Senator down 
to the humblest, have said to me, God’s hand has been in 





our deliverance. All that man tried to do for us fora time 
worked evil; but just when the disaster seemed sure 
to come each time the Lord has delivered us. There has 
been little opportunity these dreadful days for public 
prayer or thanksgiving among us, but in private they have 
not been neglected. The night before we were dismissed 
we did hold a glorious thanksgiving service. We know 
how our loved ones, and the stranger too, have remem- 
bered us at the mercy seat. 

Many of us go out of this trouble with a vision of life 
and of death and of struggle and of hope which is to us 
worth all that we have undergone. 


SuRF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND, September I4th, 1892. 





THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND. 


BY WM, ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 








OF all the countries in Europe Holland is the most 
interesting, after England. Ancestrally, it is one of the 
American’s fatherlands. Politically, it is the place of his 
greatest debt. Here was built up the first republic in 
Northern Europe. From the first footprints on Plymouth 
Rock and Manhattan Island until after the making of 
our Constitution, the Dutch Republic was an object lesson 
in Government. This was the country whose toleration 
of religion, and whose “love of liberty and bravery in 
defense of it” was, as our Revolutionary fathers and mak- 
ers of our national Constitution repeatedly confess in 
their writings, ‘‘our great example.” Here were the 
people who, first of all among foreign nations, saluted 
the newborn Stars and Stripes, the colors of which were 
copied from their own. It was republican and Dutch 
cannon, at St. Eustachius, in the Dutch West Indies, 
whence the Continental army obtained its chief supplies, 
that burned the first powder of welcome to the American 
flag. - 

Here, nearly three hundred years ago, were discussed 
in print and by voice, in all their possible phases; the 
questions of centralized government and home rule, of 
federal union and State rights. The British are now 
boggling over the first rudiments of that which the Dutch 
wrestled with long before the Americans. . We, who 
profited by Dutch mistakes as well as successes, have 
settled the question of Home Rule once for all. Here 
federal government of provinces like Friesland and Bra- 
bant—as different as Connecticut and New Mexico—was 
attempted. For over two centuries the measure of suc- 
cess attained was unique. 

The American fathers of the Constitution borrowed 
the best features of the Dutch machine, with unique im- 
provements of their own. In other words, they turned 
aside from monarchical England to republican Holland 
for political experience upon which to draw. They in- 
troduced those institutions which do so puzzle English- 
men to comprehend, whereas to the Dutchman they are 
as plain as the image in an Amsterdam window-mirror. 
Hollanders understand our State and Federal interwork- 
ing; our Senate, in which big and little States have each 
one vote ; our Supreme Court; our District of Columbia, 
unrepresented in the National Legislature, and a host of 
details—all borrowed from their old republic, but which 
are such inscrutable anomalies to the average English- 
man. 

To the American traveler, with his eyes open to both 
Dutch and American history, the electric current of 
memory makes contact at innumerable points. To enter 
the Maas River, near the Hook of Holland, whence the 
Dutch Liberator, William III, of Orange, sailed for Eng- 
land, is not only to traverse the track of the ‘‘ Speedwell,” 
but also to recall the Declaration of Right and the begin- 
ning of toleration in England. On the right of the old 
channel is Brill, the Dutch Lexington in their War of 
Independence, the keynote of which sounded three cen- 
turies before its echo in America was ‘‘No taxation 
without consent.” At Brill the Dutch “ Beggars of the 
Sea "—despised by the Spanish regulars, as were the 
colonial militiamen by the British redcoats—gained the 
first victory. Farther up the river, on the left; and quite 
within the municipality of Rotterdam, as we pass it, 
nestles Delfshaven. There along the island-front, offi- 
cially named July 11th, 1892, runs Pelegrim’s Kade (The 
Pilgrim’s Quay), on which the American memorial to the 
founders of New England is to stand. A little farther 
back is the wharf alongside which the ‘‘ Speedwell ” lay 
moored, and the friends of the ‘‘ Speedwell’s” company 
bade them farewell as they departed for re-embarkation 
on the ‘“* Mayflower” and voyage to America. At Rot- 
terdam one steps upon the Boompjes, or “little trees,” 
which two early Yankee travelers printed in their books 
as ‘‘ Boom Peas” and ‘‘ Bombquay ” respectively. 

Most American tourists in the Netherlands do, con- 
sciously or unconsciously—probably the latter—visit only 
along the track of the Pilgrim Fathers; i. e., from Rot- 
terdam to Amsterdam, Then they imagine they have 
seen all that is worth seeing, tho we think not so. Let 
us glance at a few points of this land beneath the sea- 
level. 

Leaving the commercial city between the Rotte and 
the Schie, we see on our left the great dyke which Wil- 
liam the Silent ordered to be pierced for the relief of 
Leyden. We note the very place of the breach through 
which the rescuing ‘‘ Water-beggars” poled, pulled and 
drove their ships forward on the twenty-mile stretch 
over the submerged farms and meadows to Leyden. With 
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“cannon on the prow for the Spaniards, and cheeses,loaves 

and herring for the starving, in the hold, they reached 
the city which God had chosen to be the home of the 
Pilgrims. Nexton the left is Delfshaven with its little 
brick Reforme® Church—oid before America was dis- 
covered—in which local tradition locates the last reli- 
gious services of the Plymouth men. On the right is the 
canal along which they came by boat and “trek,” or 
towing, to the Maas. 

Before entering The Hague, we pass Ryswick, where, 
in 1697, the treaty between five nations was signed. 
This concluded the war which had laid Schenectady in 
ashes and desolated the frontiers of New York and New 
England. In the city long known as “the finest village 
in Europe”—just as Washington was in America—we 
recall the Dutch precedent which the American Consti- 
tution-makers followed. The Hague was allowed no 
vote in the States-general, and was treated as a territory 
apart, just as is the District of Columbia, and for similar 
reasons of State jealousy, and possibly of eternal pro- 
priety. 

Our space does not suffice to recall the Ameri~an’s his- 
toric memories of The Hague. In the Binnen Hof, 
where met the States-general, after which the United 
States Senate was so closely modeled, we also stand 
where the first Declaration of Independence of free and 
sovereign States, united in federal union, was proclaimed 
to the world. The United States of the Netherlands 
gaveus our great precedent andexample. The date, July 
26th, 1581, of the Dutch republicans’ abjuration of Philip, 
was one well remembered in Philadelphia July 4th, 1776. 
We pass through the Binnen Hof on our way from John 
Adams’s house to that of Mr. John Lothrop Motley, who 
has told the story of America’s exemplar. 

We have passed by Delft, where the father of the 
Dutch Fatherland—-one of the few Europeans which an 
American instantly names with Washington—received 
the assassin’s bullet. Four Princes of the House of 
Orange, William the Great and his three brothers, fell 
in the war for liberty, which lasted eighty years, or ten 
times as long as our own. 

Even in Leyden we cannot linger. Here, during the 
eleven years of the great truce of 1609-1621. a company 
of English mechanics and farm laborers were transform- 
ed, under the preaching of John ‘Robinson and their 
actual political experiences in both a municipal and 
a federal republic, into nation-builders. The town ar- 
chives glow as we read their names, of their marriages 
and business transactions, but still better, the record of 
their actual citizership and public training. 

One easily finds St. Peter’s Church, alongside which is 
Clock Alley, where the company lived. On the wall of 
the minster is a tablet reared by Americans of a single 
sect to the memory of their noble teacher. Yet the 
American people at large have not yet reared the me- 
morial which shall honor both hosts and guests—the 
founders of the two republics. Let us not forget that 
the older nation taught the younger, and that the Plym- 
outh men were politically as well as theologically 
trained. They brought much from England, but much 
also frum Holland. Beneath the church floor rests Rob- 
inson’s unlocated dust, while on the walls rises the ceno- 
taph of Prof. Johan Luzac, the unquailing friend of the 
United States during the Revolution, and the friend and 
correspondent of Adams, Jefferson and Washington. 
To Luzac, the Father of his Country, in a touching 
letter from Mount Vernon, December 2d, 1792, which 
we have just read, presented the campstool on which he 
had sat during his military campaigns. The relic is still 
reverently preserved by the learned man’s grand- 
daughter, who is the wife of the burgomaster of a town 
near Utrecht. At Arnheim I saw a life-sized oil paint- 
ing of Washington, presénted to the ancestor of the 
present owner, Mr. de Vries, by our first Presi?ent him- 
self. The doughty Dutchman, having broken the Buit- 
ish blockade, succored with provisions of various sorts 
the then needy city of Baltimore. A Boston friend had 
but a short time before picked up a good picture on glass 
of Gov. John Hancock. 

Space does not allow me to tell of ‘‘the American 
touch” with Franeker, Leeuwarden and ‘‘ Free Frisia,” 
nor with Amsterdam ; of three silver medals struck to 
commemorate the recognition of American Independ- 
ence by the Dutch Republic, when this act meant war 
with powerful England ; nor of fourteen millions of dol- 
lars loaned to us in our hour of need by Dutch bankers 
in 1780 ; nor of the flood of Dutch pamphlets published 
during our Revolutionary struggle, justifying the colon- 
ies’ revolt and showing the analogy of the American 

- with the Dutch precedent; nor of the refusal of the 
States-general to furnish a single Dutch soldier to fight 
America; nor of the hearty welcome given Paul Jones 
and his prizes ; nor of the hundred points of colonial, 
genealogical, national and local American interest. The 
American historical student cannot quickly exhaust 
Holland, and the average American tourist will soon be 
ashamed of his apathy, not to say ignorance. 

In Utrecht, rarely visited by our people, is still the 
Senate Chamber of the University from which Rutgers 
College borrowed (as our fathers borrowed so largely, 
with modifications) her motto, The ‘‘ Sol justitie illus- 
tra nos” became *‘ Sol justitie et occidentem illustra”! 
The sun of justice which first illuminated the brave little 

Dutch Republic has shone on us “also in the West,” and 


is shining. Yet let us not forget that in this Senate 
Chamber met the delegates from the seven States who 
first formed the United States of the Netherlands. With 
a written constitution—‘‘ the Union of Utrecht”—and 
under the red, white and blue flag, they gave us our 
forceful precedent. They established freedom, tolera- 
tion, common schools, ballots, and the whole order of 
self-government. Theirs was not a democratic republic, 
yet the makers and rulers were burghers and citizens, 
ordinary business men, who claimed no hereditary right 
or advantage through any fiction. We owe this little 
country, less than one-third the size of Ohio, far more 
than our historians who proceed on the theory that the 
United States is an evolution of England dream of. We 
are not a new England, nor a new Netherland, nor a 
new France or Germany, but a new Europe. Our great 
nation is the ripest fruit of that mighty movement in 
Christendom which resulted as soon as the Bible was put 
intu the tongues of the people by the scholars and into 
their“hands by the printers. 

To this land of Erasmus, of the first masters of the 
Oriental tongues, of printing and cheap books and illus- 
tration, of multiplied editions of the Bible in the vernac- 
ular, of religious toleration, common schools, and the 
first possessor of principles usually styled American, the 
people of the United States will yet show, in monumental 
art, some substantial token of their gratitude. Repub- 
lics are not always ungrateful. 

LEYDEN, HOLLAND. 








Sine Arts. 
ROBERTSON WARE. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








IT is now about six years since a few pieces of stoneware 
of simple form and wonderfully brilliant color and luster, 
were offered for sale by Messrs. Noyes & Blakeslee, of Bos- 
ton, and Messrs. Tiffany, of New York, as specimens of a 
new American sang de boeuf ware. The history of this 
Robertson sang de boeuf is as pathetic as the story of Pal- 
issy the potter’s wares; and tho this tale of devotion to 
the cause of industrial art belongs properly to the history 
of American ceramics, a slight summary of it may be in- 
cluded legitimately within the range of our Fine Arts De- 
partment. 

In the window of Messrs. Doll & Richards’s picture store 
on Park Street, Boston, may now be seen a smull collection 
of vases, varying in color from a mottled pink and green 
through the richest of Rubens reds to the brilliant hue of 
arterial blood. That color, which hasbeen the despair of 
potters, caugbt my eye in passing. I lingered a moment, 
recalling the peach-blow vase, apparently a failure in an 
attempt to produce the sang de boeuf, and its extravagant 
eighteen-thousand-dollar valuation; and remembering 
faintly what I had heard of Mr. Robertson and his wares, 
Ientered theshop to makeinquiries. There by themselves, 
on a table, were more of the same beautiful ‘objects, 
with an inviting chair at hand so that they could be seen 
and studied at leisure. 

The ware is a hard, vitrified stone, as nearly like the Chi- 
nese as may be. The glaze varies, being here a golden 
bronze and there a clouded crimson, spotted with olive 
green. Sometimes a plain, smooth surface of absolute 
sang de boeuf will covera large portion of the vase, only 
the color is far richer than any Chinese sang de boeuf [have 
ever seen, the Chinese ware seeming dull and liver-colored in 
comparison. In short, the hues are various and brilliant, like 
those of sunsets and sunrises. This comparison is all the 
more apt since, in addition to this gorgeousness of color: 
the vases have a golden luster, an iridescence through 
which they seem to glow and pale and glow again, like the 
changing skies. The connoisseur who holds the Chinese 
sang de boeuf as perfection, might count this luster as a 
blemish ; but the amateur, the true lover of beauty, would 
deplore any change of material, or method of manufac- 
ture, by which this added lustrous beauty would be elim- 
inated. 

Each of these pieces may be considered unique. They 
are all experiments; and as the glaze flows here or settles 
there, or as an underglaze bubbles and fuses, pieces fired 
so far as possible at the same heat, in the same kiln, seem 
hardly related, tho all show some sign of the royal color. 
Naturally, these vases must go to collectors and museums. 
As yet they are curios which have been made at great cost, 
and can only be sold at corresponding prices. The pieces 
on this table ranged in price from thirty up to a hundred 
dollars and more. At the Boston Art Museum a still more 
interesting collection of Mr. Robertson’s work is on exhi- 
bition, including many of the finest specimens he has yet 
produced. 

In an article on “The Rise of tlie Pottery Industry ” in 
America, published last December in the Popular Science 
Monthly, Mr. Edwin A. Barber devotes two or three pages 
to the work of the Robertsons, who are potters born and 
bred for several generations. The. father, James Robert- 
son, went from Scotland to England, and after laboring 
there as practical potter, manager and manufacturer, 
came to America with his family of young children, and 
pursued his industry in New Jersey, New York and East 
Boston. In 1866 his son, Mr. Alexander William Robert- 
son, started a small pottery in Chelsea, Mass. Two years 
later his younger brother, Mr. Hugh Cornwall Robertson, 
enteredinto partnership with him, and six years later the 

father left East Boston and joined his sons, the firm being 
then known as Robertson & Sons. 

The Low pottery, for which Chelsea has been justly 
famous, was really an outgrowth of the Robertson influ- 
ence, Mr. Lowjhaving developed his taste for ceramic art 
through modeling in the Robertson pottery. Mr. George 








manager of the Low pottery, and is now at the head of a 
pottery known as the Chelsea Keramic Art Tile Company, 
of Morrisville, Penn. 


The earliest products of this pottery were brown and 
lava wares. Later plain and ornamental flowerpots were 
made, and in 1875 a red bisque ware, in imitation of an- 
tique terra-cotta, was manufactured. This red ware was 
of extremely fine grain, and took a smooth finish. It was 
admirably adapted for fine carving, and was welcomed 
with delight by artists, at whose request the firm now took 
the name of the Chelsea Keramic Art Works. The letters 
C. K. A. W., are stamped upon many beautiful pieces of 
Chelsea faience, which were given to the public about 1877. 
Mr. Barber says: 

“This ware soon attracted the attention of connoisseurs and 
carried the firm to the front rank of American potters. The deco- 
ration consists of floral designs, either made separately by hand 
and sprigged on, or carved in relief from clay laid directly on 
the surface when moist. Some beautiful effects were produced by 
hammering the surface of the faience before burning, and after- 
ward carving sprays of flowers in relief in clay applied wo the 
surface. This modeling was executed by Miss Josephine Day, 
a sister-in-law and pupil of Mr. H.C. Robertson, and by Mr. 
Robertson himself. Being done by hand from original designs, 
no duplicates were produced. On some of the hammered vases 
the designs were cut into the surface, and filled in with white 
clay forming a mosaic, the bases of the vessel being colored buff, 
which offered a pleasing contrast through a semi-transparent 
glaze. About the same time a variety of faience known as the 
Bourg-la-Reine, of Chelsea, was produced, after the discovery of 
the process of painting on the surface of the vessel with colored 


clays,and covering with a transparent glaze, on the principle of 
the Limoges faience.”” 


In 1880 Mr. James Robertson died; four years later 
the founder of the firm, Mr. A. W. Robertson, withdrew, 
leaving Mr. Hugh C. Robertson alone to his experiments 
and discoveries. 

It is said that when a boy at work with his father, Mr. 
Robertson observed a change of glaze that had resulted 
from some accident. Yearsafterward he saw, for the first 
time, at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, a piece 
of the real Chinese dragon’s blood ware, and immediately 
the man reasoned out its manufacture from the memory 
of the happy accident he had witnessed fifteen years before. 
But whether the result of accident or pure reason, Mr. 
Robertson has spent years of toil and hardship perfecting 
his discovery. 

Mr. Barber says further, touching this work of patien 1 

investigation: 


“In experimenting to obtain the blood-red of the sang de boeuf, 
varieties were produced of a deep sea-green, ‘ peach-blow’ apple- 
green, mustard-yellow, greenish-blue, maroon and rich purple . 
Specimens of this ware have been secured by a number of promi- 
nent collectors throughout the United States ; but the demand 
for works of this character being limited, the remaining exam- 
ples which were produced still rest on the dusty shelves of the 
Chelsea workshop. The history of the discovery of this process 
is a repetition of the old story of genius. After twenty-four 
years of devotion to art, Mr. Robertson finds himself unable to 
prosecute the work further, and for overtwo years the fires have 
not been lighted in his kilns. It is difficult to explain the apparent 
indifference of Americans to works of artistic merit which ema- 
nate from their countrymen.” 

In the lovely pottery at the corner of Marginal and Wil- 
low Streets, Chelsea, Mr. Robertson showed me the small 
kiln in which the first pieces of his Sung de boeuf were 
burned. He experimented with tiny tubular bits of pot- 
tery, upon which if but a speck or a hint of the coveted hue 
appeared, he took new courage, and set his resolute Scotch 
will yet more firmly upon his purpose. Sixty hours at a 
stretch he has watched the kiln, where a fearful degree of 
heat was required. Oceasionally, after making a test of 
the work he might stretch himself on a board for a ten 
minutes’ nap, only to rouse himself in due time to fresh 
watching and.care;or his faithful wife would come with 
food to tempt his appetite, failing under such a strain, and 
watch in his stead for a season, that he might eat and 
sleep until the time came for a new test. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Robertson is a woman of resources, 
who has not grudged the labor necessary for the support of 
her entire household during these trying years. Her faith 
in her husband’s toil, which, year after year, called for an 
outlay without any promise of income, reminds one of that 
shown by the poet Lanier’s wife, who encouraged her hus- 
band to go out from the walks of law into a place in poesy 
which he should afterward receive for an inheritance ; and 
they went out, not knowing whither they went. So these 
two, with an equal devotion to art, have given themselves 
to the perfection of an idea, without pecuniary profit and 
almost without recognition. 

How many misapprehensions from carping neighbors 
this sweet-faced woman must have endured! How many 
criticisms from matter-of-fact souls to whom a pot is a pot, 
and who even yet cannot comprehend the results of this 
long self-sacrifice ! 

It is not my province to write of Mr. Robertson person- 
ally, and his phenomenal modesty and unworldliness would 
disclaim all the words of praise which seem to me his due 
but, to say nothing of the spiritual uplift that comes from 
seeing a man unselfishly set upon accomplishing a good 
work, the memory of certain pots and jars, shaped, glazed 
and fired by his firm and pliant fingers, will remain with 
mea joy forever. One precious bit was knocking about, 
carelessly, in his office desk; another wonderful piece, 
shrouded with dust, when brought to light looked for all 
the world like a brilliant lacquer upon copper; and one 
glorious vase shone rich and resplendent, as if all the bril- 
liance of the Di Cesnola glass were flung into my eye at 
ounce from the plain mantel shelf in Mrs. Robertson’s mod- 
est parlor. 

As has been said, these pieces can only be bought by per- 
sons of wealth or by collectors. The expense of making 
them has been very great, and their price is low consider- 
ing the average of their cost ; but no one who makes any 

any pretense of being a lover of pottery should be without 
specimens of the Chelsea Keramic Art Works, and no col- 
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lection of American ware can afford to be without an ex- 
ample of Mr. Robertson’s sang de boeuf. 

It is pleasant to add that a new company has recently 
taken possession of the old Robertson Pottery, the president 
of which bears the honored name of Carey. Work has not 
yet begun on the new Chelsea Pottery Company’s prem- 
ises; but, with Mr. Hugh C. Robertson as manager and 
experimenter, whatever is made by the new company, 
under his direction, will surely be of interest to lovers and 
patrons of American art. 

LaK8VILLE, Mass, 








Sanitary. 
POLLUTION OF STREAMS. 


WHILE the pollution of streams depends somewhat on 
organic matter derived from uncultivated lands, and from 
those enriched by various processes of Nature or of art, 
the first great source of dangerous pollution is that de- 
rived from various outbuildings for the use of animals or 
human beings erected near their banks. Added to this are 
factories and smaller villages, which do not rely upon any 
system of sewerage. But the main source of pollution to 
many streams is from sewers, and the main contention is 
that the material from sewers should never be emptied 
from any sewer at any place which is used for drinking 
purposes. In defense of this view it is argued that we 
never can be certain how far any stream will succeed in 
purifying foul material that is cast into it, and that even 
where there is such purification as chemistry affirms, there 
still remains the possibility of the presence of the patho- 
genic or disease-producing germs of specific ailments which 
elude every chemical test. The opposite view is well pre- 
sented in the following extract from a paper by Prof. A. 
R. Leeds, of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J.: 


“It should be distinctly stated that there is no foundation in 
fact for the oft-repeated statement that water once polluted by 
sewerage can never again become safe for drinking purposes. If 
this statement were true it would exclude the water of London, 
and of very many towns in Europe, and, with the exception of 
Brooklyn, Rochester, and a few other cities, most of the large 
townsof the United States, from the number of cities having safe 
water supplies. There is avis medicatriz in the general opera- 
tions of Nature as well as in the human system; and no one 
whose attention has not been particularly turned to this subject 
would adequately realize the resistless energy with which Nature, 
when we do not interfere with her operations (as we do in nox- 
ious graveyards), oxidizes and soon gets rid of every particle of 
effete organic matter. But when this effete organic matter is 
placed under conditions most favorable to chemical change, as it 
is when dissolved in an extremely dilute condition through a vast 
yolume of water; when it is directly acted upon by the oxygen 
in contact with the surface of flowing water, or artificially min- 
gled with the air in tumbling over rocks and falls; when the oxy- 
dizing action thus produced is aided by the oxygen dissolved in 
the water and that which is liberated by the pores of aquatic 
plants, then this destruction is much accelerated. 

“ But this is not all. Light itself isa most powerful aid in in- 
creasing the rapidity of oxidation and in effecting these decom- 
positions. Until the discovery of chlorine and bleaching powder, 
light was the only agency used to bring about an oxidation of the 
coloring matters in cotton and woolen goods, and thereby bleach- 
ing them. The same oxidizing action is taking place, aided by 
the chemical energy of sualight, in the case of the matters dis- 
solved in water, with the difference that the nitrogenous organic 
matter, which is the most objectionable part of this organic mat- 
ter, is far more prone to decomposition and far easier of oxida- 
tion than the comparatively stable bodies which form the natural 
or artificial coloring matters of cotton and woolen goods. 

“In the third place, aquatic plants and living organisms of 

unnumbered variety play a great part in altering, decon,posing 
and assimilating organic and even mineral constituents in the 
water. Finally, clay and earth have an energetic attraction for 
ammoniacal compounds and nitrogenized organic substances. 
Every rain which washes into a str2am finely divided earth, has 
a powerful influence in purifying and sweetening the water, be- 
cause this mud in its precipitation carries down with it a large 
amount of organic material which it has removed from solution. 
The action is anajogous to that of charcoal, which absorbs the 
noxious gases of water, and is able to remove from solution the 
strongest tinctorial substances, such as indigo. Indeed, the use 
of clay to remove sewage from water has been recognized in 
many patent processes of sewage precipitation. But what man 
does on a small scale and in a very crude manner, is done on a 
great scale and most perfectly by Nature. The fact that lands 
periodically overflowed by river-water are so fertile, like the 
banks of the Nile, which have never lost their fertility, tho 
longer cultivated perhaps than any part of the earth’s surface, 
is due to the organic matter carried down by the finely divided 
mud, and not merely to ordinary organic matter, it should be 
remembered, bui to ammoniacal and nitrogenized organic mat- 
ter, such matter as is very easy to decay on the one hand, and 
very easily assimilated as nourishment by growing plants on the 
other. 

* T hold, therefore, that the statement so frequently made, that 
water once polluted by sewage cannot again become safe for 
drinking purposes after flowing any number of miles, is contrary 
to our common experience and observation. Furthermore, that 
the statement ignores the operation of natural agencies, the 
reality and efficacy of which are readily apparent. Finally, that 
wherever the pollution and subsequent self-purification of a 
flowing stream has been patiently investigated, the chemical 
testimony as to the reality of this self-purification has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated.” 

It is also urged that fresh sewage passing each day into 
a river is not so noxious and not so difficult of disposition 
as is often conceived, and that clinical experience comes 
to the support of chemical facts in assuring us that such 
waters can be used with impunity. 

There is another class of observers who, while not ad- 
mitting the safety of such water for potable purposes, 
claim that if the sewage material is first acted upon by 
chemicals, or, still better, passed over land suitable for 
intermittent filtration, there is no objection to having the 
effluent therefrom passed into streams used for drinking 





purposes. 

This may be said to be the compromise view, and is the 
one rapidly gaining ground. We have no sympathy, in the 
first place, with people, for instance, along the Passaic 











River who are willing to have thrust into 
of Patterson, Passaic and Newark, and still contend that 
the water as received at Jersey City should be offered to 
the people as drink. 

Talk as we may of the self-purifying power of streams, 
it is an overtax of Nature to lade it with such burdens. 
As it is easier generally to find a proper water supply than 
it is to find convenient disposal for city sewage, it is often 
better to accept such a river as a water carriage disposal for 
the sewage of various towns, and to seek pure water from 
other sources. 

On the other hand, we have no sympathy with those who 
are in arms because some inland town purchases a sewage 
farm, adopts plans of filtration in accord with the views of 
skilled superintendents and engineers, and then, because 
the effluent is allowed to flow into some stream used many 
miles below for water supply, rush into the courts for in- 
junction. 

There should be power in health boards to decide whether 
the filtration is being properly conducted, and there 
should be laws which determine the degree of purity 
which shall be required of the outflow into the stream. 
Beyond this results are safely left to the wonderful com- 
pensatory and revitalizing forces of Nature, and to those 
safeguards which science and art provide. There is far 
less risk in this direction than in compelling people to 
store old and fetid sewage in leaky ls, or to depend 
upon nauseous outbuildings, and to accumulate heaps of 
refuse about human habitations. 

Pollution of the soil and of-the air are far more to be 

feared than is the comparatively pure water from sewage 
farms or sewage disposal works which enters the flowing 
stream, and is exposed to all those wonderful transforma- 
tions by which Nature is constantly taking care of the de- 
cay of the world and converting it into material for life 
and for health. 
There is nothing more senseless than the outbreaks of 
violence which we now and then see on this subject. 
Generally the real issue is one of esthetics and not of hy- 
giese. Mr. A. does not want a sewage farm or sewage 
works near him, for itis not in accord with his tastes, and 
will not increase the value of his property. So let him 
say, but let him not at once become an eminent sani- 
tarian, and found all his arguments upon the terrible 
risks to the health of the neighborhood and to the people 
twenty miles below who have their water supply there- 
from. 











Science. 


THE brain of the gorilla has again been examined by 
Dr. Chapman, and his results given to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. While the fissures and con- 
volutions are disposed, in general, like those of man and 
the orang and chimpanzee, it is nevertheless alow type of 
brain; and less convoluted than in the higher apes and 
man. If it were permissible, in the absence of living links 
or sufficient fossil remains, to speculate upon the develop- 
ment of man and the anthropoids from lower forms of 
simian life, Dr. Chapman thinks it might be inferred from 
the character of the brain that the gorilla had descended 
from sume extinct baboon, the chimpanzee and orang from 
extinct macaque and gibbon-like forms, and man from some 
generalized simian form combining in itself the character- 
istics of existing anthropoids. 


....The Pfister process for preserving wood, which is 
used in Austria, is meeting with considerable success. The 
novelty consists in treating the timber as soon as possible 
after felling. A solution of zinc chloride of a specific 
gravity of 1.01 is forced into the thick end of the log by a 
force pump, an iron disk of suitable diameter and provided 
with acutting limb being forced into the end of the log 
and clamped. Three or four minutes suffices for the pre- 
liminary work on each log. After maintaining a pressure 
of two to three atmospheres at the thick end of the log for 
several minutes the exuding of the sap at the opposite end 
begins, and finally a weak solution of zinc chloride passes 
through, indicating the completion of the operation. 


....The recent application of electricity to tanning in 
France has resulted in reducing the time of tanning a large 
oxhide from sixteen to eighteen months in pit tanning, 
and from five to six monthsin liquor tanning, to ninety-six 
hours in both cases and also does away with continuous 
hand labor and the disagreeable odor so characteristic of 
tanneries. Electricity seems in some unaccountable way to 
accelerate the absorption of the tannin by the hide. The 
invention without doubt marks one of the most important 
advances in technology made in many years. 








School and College. 


THE calendar of the departments of Liberal Arts, Theology 
and University Extension for the Chautauqua College for 
1892 and 1893 is out. It includes a general statement of the 
Chautauqua system and gives the full courses in the col- 
lege. The School of Latin is under the care of James J. 
Robinson, Ph.D., instructor in Latin in Shadyside Acad- 
emy, Pittsburg, Penn.; that of Greek is conducted by 
William E. Waters, Ph.D., of the University of Cincin- 
nati; that of Political Economy, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin ; that of History, by 
James Albert Woodburn, of Indiana University ; that of 
Physical Sciences, by L. H. Bachelder, A.M., uf Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. There are also schools of 





mathematics, mental science, English, German, French, 
geology, physical geography and biology. In the depart- 
ment of Theology the course of Hebrew and the Old Testa- 
ment, as also that of the New Testament, is under the 
care of President Harper, of Chicago. The University 
Extension arranges for courses of lectures in connection 





with the summer school at Chautauqua. A statement of 
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it the sewerage | the method is made and suggestions are given as to local 


organizations, together with an estimate of the expense 
involved. Thereisalsoa full list of lecturers available for 
1893 upon different topies. The General Secretary of the 
system is John H. Daniels, Ph.D., Drawer 194, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


..+.The Rev. Dr. Geo. S. Burroughs, Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature and pastor of the College Church at Am- 
herst, Mass., has accepted the call to be President of 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Dr. Burroughs 
graduated at Princeton College in 1873 and at Princeton 
Seminary in 1877. After pastorates in Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches he was called in 1886 to the 
Samuel Green professorship at Amherst, which he has held 
since then. He is widely known in all matters of biblical 
study and asa Semitic scholar, is a member of the A meri- 
can Oriental Society and Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature. 


....Wm. Sausser, of Hannibal, Mo., bequeathed his en- 
tire property, valued at about $150,000, to Westminster Col- 
lege, at Fulton, Mo. The property is subject to a life rent 
of $2,500 to Mrs. Sausser, who also retains the Sausser 
homestead. The will states that the object of this bequest 
is “‘ to create a Special Endowment Fund for professorships 
in Christian Apologetics, and for scholarships for candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry, such candidates to be 
recommended by the presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church in Missouri.”” Westminster College buildings were 
renovated and largely improved last year, and the campus 
enlarged and beautified. The chapel was recently rebuilt. 


....-Geneva College, at Beaver Falls, Penn., has opened 
with more new students than at any time in her history. 
Professor Bernies, the physical director, remains in the 
college, and the chair of Political Philosophy has been filled 
by election of Prof. I. M. Coleman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The teachers in Geneva are all quite 
young men save President Johnston, and he has barely 
reached his fiftieth year. Geneva’s representative, W. H. 
Cox, won first place in oratorical contest last May among 
the colleges of Western Pennsylvania that have formed a 
league for annual contest in oratory and athletic sports. 


.... Wellesley College opened September 7th with 479 
students. In the absence of Prof. C. F. Roberts, of the 
Department of Chemistry, Henry P. Calbert, Ph.D., will 
conduct the forces in qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis. Professor Stratton, the head of the Department of 
English, will spend the year in Europe. Mr. Theodore 
Wendel, who was placed in charge of the Farnsworth Art 
School after the death of Mr. Ritter, is now formally ap- 
pointed director. 


...-The fall semester of De Pauw University will open 
September 2ist. Altho the attendance last year was the 
largest in the history of the university, it promises to be 
still larger next year. The new professors and instructors 
are on the ground and ready for work. Prof. H. L. Beals, 
of the chair of Systematic Theology, bas been granted leave 
of absence for a year, and Dr. T. G. Duvall will supply his 
place. 








Personals. 


THE Rev. Henry Kendall, D.D., for many years the 
senior Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, died recently at East Bloomfield, 
N. Y. Dr. Kendall was born at Volney, N. Y., in 1815, 
graduated at Hamilton College in 1840 and Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1844. He served as pastor at Verona 
and East Bloomfield, N. Y., and Pittsburg, Penn. In 
1861, on the resolution of the General Assembly to resume 
its own home missionary work, Dr. Kendall was elected its 
first secretary, and held the office until his death, notwith- 
standing the union and consolidation of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church. At the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly at Portland, Ore., he received quite an 
ovation, the Rev. Charles S. Goss speaking of him as “ the 
lion-hearted, the tender-hearted, the loving-hearted Henry 
Kendall.’’ He was a forceful preacher, not brilliant bu*. 
effective, and a man of marked administrative ability, 
whose advice, even when he was no longer able to carry on 
all the duties of his office, was invaluable to his associates. 





.... Under the new Ministry in England the burden of 
social life, which is always heavy, will rest almost en- 
tirely, it is said, upon Lady Spencer and Lady Ripon. 
Mrs. Gladstone’s great age exempts her from many social 
duties, and Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith are widowers. 
There will thus be quite a contrast to the social life under 
the late Ministry, which was remarkable for the number 
of brilliant women surrounding it, among them Lady 
Cadogan, Lady Londonderry and Lady Zetland. 

....-Miss Lillian C. Rogers has the honor of being the 
first woman to receive the offer of a place as Deputy Clerk 
of the United States Circuit Court. She has been for 
seven years an attaché of the Clerk’s Office in Boston, hold- 
ing often responsible positions, and on one occasion per- 
sonated the Clerk bimself in court, when neither he nor 
his deputy could attend. She declines the new post, which 
is worth $2,000, doubting her capacity for it, and saying 
she does not care to change her surroundings. 

....-The Hon. Knute Nelson, Republican candidate for 
Governor in Minnesota, is fitting himself now for a cam- 
paign of the State. As the railroads are not quite so com- 
mon there as elsewhere, and he wishes to reach all sections 
and eome in close contact with the people, he has had built 
acomfortable spring wagon, fitted with cooking and sleep- 
ing accommodations, and has provided himself with a stout 
brown jeane suit of clothes. 

.-..Lt is said that George William Curtis, on the occasion 
of his first lecture, suffered so much from stage fright that 
he began by saying: ‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the pitom- 





less bott.”’ 
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Music. 
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THE announcements of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as to their season of concerts at home reminds one of the 
fact that, however exception may be taken to Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch’s programs for NewYork or Boston entertainments, 
the criticism lies less against the general scope of the reper- 
tory than its adjustment for individual concerts. The list 
given below iscertainly wide enough and attractive enongh 
to promise little but satisfaction to any educated public 
taste. How far Mr. Nikisch will make his separate pro- 
grams in Boston, or in this city, or anywhere else, quite 
felicitous remains to be seen—as hitherto. The following 
is a partial catalog of the repertory for Boston’s twenty- 
four concerts: 


ReGROWON. «665 be isecied sc cccccccecsaesios Symphonies 2, 3, 5, 7 and 9 
RN ies ditna hve inant veachenes beens sseenes Symphony No. 2 
PARE siaiccdsccctsovsccdsccccs os is Witareceleaed cake Symphonies 3 and 4 
PERI wi Denernsdccccevssocsccessneloccccsas Italian Symphony 
Dathatii’, 6a Neos ce eeced “Romeo and Juliet Symphony 
+ pddacopsscce anubnshes sschwodd achoberent * King Lear” Overture 
Dvorak..... iin siteida id uah chiinenaeh eae on eseited Symphony in D major 
Pe feet oitenetisaekh shee eeshanasy see Overture “* Husitzka” 

it 5 Aeiesn, cobdnessuacn te yanceeensel Serenade for Strings 
WAKE. . ci ccccccccccccccccccccses “Tristan and Isolde” (extracts) 
Wt 4) ads pect pevasotwbeoestibvcashpevecare “ Kaiser March” 

Mie enncemasdaed \oseneveneds . First scene in “* Rheingold ” 
Di ack aaceabded sacs ovcencien.s candi octetae Symphonies 3 and 4 
WT 17 canbe sauebspede ts scccesesuthipesvesteke “Song of Destiny” 

DF) apopeebacsesan “ Rhapsody ” (for alto solo and male choir) 
Ge Gln codetees tascrcceavbesds. casdeosien Second Symphony 
i ec rreaahesWebhebes encnssccoveteesey sve Overture “ Spring” 
Mac Dowell..........++ Symphonic poem, *“ Lancelot and Elaine” 
Pil A ahinnas phe hepecagesandoeapenyens Concerto for pianoforte 
rh abe ces a neiotaeiodanees+ssevectennall Symphony in D major 
THOVER oso icccscccsssccccecocescccccescces Symphony in B flat major 
Si prddstidnobetessceescccvecvede Symphony in B flat major 
SERREARE, v0000000 sy eccvsccccocces Overture “ Die Verkaufte Braut ” 
a Gina nanos veseunssntcecncssepnecianionesaade * Phaeton” 
ite ao Cue cuses aba bhabecenseonesoenal Symphony in A minor 
GEG Fana hedcWesetsicedccccccccceccced Suite “* Holberg’s Time” 
Sis inktGioteedibccdoseeisécecccevsedcccctioel Symphony “ Faust” 
We eincisennad dtimbphasdtescnaence Vintage Chorus (“* Prometheus”’) 
PINT te tilvetsgiadesncannesonsechesnhaeinlll Symphony (new) 
PIE ansccndcessvcccccccnccocces Symphony (new), G minor, No. 2 
Richard Strauss..... * Death and Apotheosis ” (symphonic poem) 
Tschaikowsky.......s.ee.sssee0 “The Tempest * (symphonic poem) 
Di adie ck esieew se cniccscvcccsscecerbssee Sinfonietta, Op. 55 
BS Ee SE EE ey ee Suite, Op. 43 
ii veies +. notaostaneccresacassneed Overture * Lear” 
Riemenschneider...... “The Dance of Death” (symphonic poem) 
Gis chinek cncced scvcésnccssecccvcsecs Overture “ Ali Baba” 
Pg Fetishes des 6.05 odd de cecdovevsccecced Overture “ Manfred ” 
OR cchdipvegedcentesscoceeccescone Sinfonietta for wind instruments 
Charpentier..........+sssseseeseeereecreees “Impressions of Italy” 
X. Scharwenka............ “ Frithlingswogen ”’ (symphonic poem) 
Ee inca dcadimcscotevebennese coobecded Serenade for strings 


It is stated that several more compositions by American 
writers will be added, The usual pecuniary success will 
undoubtedly attend the season’s work. 

In the recent death of Mr. Henry C. Timm, of Hoboken, 
there has passed away an aged musician with a particular 
share in the early chapters of the history of his art in New 
York. Soremote, however, was Mr. Timm’s activity that 
to many of those who have seen his name casually men- 
tioned—in connection with the beginnings of our Philhar- 
monic Society especially—the thought that he still sur- 
vived in obscurity might not have come atall. Born in 
Hamburg in 1811, he came to America when twenty-four to 
teach and to be heard as a concert pianist. He was among 
the founders of the great Philharmonic Society of this 
city, its presiding officer for a considerable time, as well as 
accompanyist or soloist or conductor in its early concerts, 
an organist of ability, and otherwise was busied on various 
lines of professional work such as the infancy of public 
musical entertainment in the United States made neces- 
sary. He last appeared as a public performer in 1885, ata 
benefit concert in which he played—Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and himself dividing the evening’sconducting. His name 

long since passed into our local musical history, and will 
retain there an honored placer 








Vews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 


THE CHOLERA. 


THE record of the week abroad has shown the same 
shifting as a week ago. On the 12th 404 new cases were re- 
ported in Hamburg, and 110 deaths; on the 18th 286 fresh 
cases and 127 deaths. During the week at one time the rav- 
ages seemed to be decreasing; on another day the disease 
was more than holding its own. Elsewhere there has been 
nothing very severe, altho in Antwerp the infection seems 
to have spread so that it was looked upon as dangerous. 
In Paris, on the 18th, there were fifty fresh cases and thirteen 
deaths, not very different from the record of the other days 
of the week. In Berlin, Vienna and other places, there 
were occasional cases, but not sufficient to indicate very 
much of danger. In Russia the returns received at St. 
Petersburg show a steady decrease throughout the Empire 
in the number of new cases and deaths. In England occa- 
sional cases have occurred, but they have immediately been 
isolated, and there has been no spread of the disease. The 
result of the sickness in Hamburg has been a great 
increase of suffering among the people. Manufactories 
have been closed for lack of orders, and there are hun- 
dreds of idle men on the streets. Every branch of 
business has suffered, and especially the provision 
dealers, the fisherwomen and venders of vegetables and 
fruit. The Hamburg Chamber of Commerce has issued 
appeals for funds to assist in providing efficient means in 
staying the epidemic. In this country attention has been 











THKEYINDEPENDENT. 
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the “ Normannia” on Fire Island. The story is told in 
full in another part of the paper. The ‘‘ Normannia’s” 
passengers were released on September 16th, and on the 
18th 825 passengers of the steamship “* Wyoming ’”’ were 
transferred by the steamer “‘ Cepheus.” A large number 
of steamers have come in, and in almost every case they 
have been allowed to pass up after a few hours of deten- 
tion. The steamship ‘“‘Bohemia” from Hamburg, to 
whose arrival the officials looked forward with consider- 
able anxiety, reached port on the evening of the 16th, and 
reported a record of 52 cases of cholera during the voyage, 
of whom 37 recovered, 11 died and 4 were sick when the 
ship reached port. In general the condition of passengers 
on the infected ships has been good, and there has been 
little danger of the spread of the disease. On the 15th it 
was announced that there were some cases of cholera in 
New York City, that six persons had died from the disease 
in five different tenement houses during the week. They had 
been carefully isolated and every precaution had been 
taken. Since that time only one additional case has been 
discovered and no more deaths. There has been a marked 
increase in the mortality from all causes, but everything 
has shown that the epidemic was thoroughly under the 
control of the medical authorities. Asa consequence there 
is a much better feeling throughout the city and through- 
out the country. The hostility of the people on the South 
Bay of Long Island has diminished, and while it is quite 
probable that efforts will be made to prevent Fire 
Island from being made a permanent quarantine station, 
there has been no continuance of the harsh treatment 
shown to the passengers of the ‘‘ Normannia.”” The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York City has raised a fund of 
over $130,000, to be expended in the relief of cholera patients 
in such way as may seem most advantageous. Among the 
contributors are the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
$20,000; Drexel, Morgan & Co., C. Vanderbilt, Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., $10,000 each. A large number also gave 
$5,000 each, and the subscriptions included all sums down 
to $5. 


....The New Jersey Republican State Convention at 
Trenton on September 13th nominated John Kean, Jr., for 
Governor. The platform indorsed the platform adopted at 
Minneapolis, indorsed Protection and the Administration 
of President Harrison, denounced the action of the last 
Legislature permitting a combination of coal-carrying com- 
panies, favored arbitration and profit-sharing, urged home 
rule in the local government of the State, and arraigned 
the Democratic Party for its extravagance in the conduct of 
the State and its disregard of the rights of the people. 


....Mrs. President Harrison has been very sick at Loon 
Lake. At one time her life was despaired of; but on the 
19th she was better, and there was some hope that she 
would recover. President Harrison has been with her the 
whole time, canceling other engagements, and requesting 
Vice-President Morton to represent him at the Grand 
Army Reunion at Washington. The disease is pneumonia 
consequent on successive attacks of the grip. It was 
desired to remove her, but she could not bear the transfer. 


....The Massachusetts Republican State Convention at 
Boston, September 14th, nominated Mr. Haile, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor for Governor. The platform called 
special attention to the record of the Harrison Administra- 
tion and the Republican position on the tariff, the curren- 
cy and the Civil Service, earnestly supporting them all. 


.... Rear-Admiral Gherardi, who is to have charge of the 
naval review at Hampton Roads and in New York next 
spring, has left for San Francisco, and will take charge of a 
squadron to visit the ports of the South American Govern- 
ments and present the invitation of this Government to 
take part in the Columbus celebration next year. 


....The electionin Maine on September 12th resulted in 
a victory for the Republican State ticket. Governor 
Cleaver received a majority of over 12,000, and four-fifths of 
the members of the Legislature are Republican, and the 
Republicans elect Congressmen by 14,000 plurality. 


....President Harrison has announced his acceptance of 
the proposition presented by the Governments of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the United States of Brazil that he 
act as arbitrator between them in a dispute as to the 
boundary between the two countries. 


....Gen. A. G. Porter, United States Minister to Italy, 
has recently resigned his post, and arrived in New York 
September 16th. He has reported that the New Orleans 
incident is regarded in Italy as a thing of the past, as if it 
had never been. 


...-The New Jersey Democratic State Convention at 
Trenton September 14th, after a stormy meeting nom- 
inated for Governor Judge George F. Werts. Judge 
Werts had repeatedly declined, but the Convention insisted 
on his nomination. 


....The National Republican League was held at Buffalo 
September 15th and 16th. Addresses were made by Gov- 
ernor McKinley, Whitelaw Reid and others. Mr. Clarkson 
and the other officers were rechosen. 


....The Grand Army men commenced to arrive in Wash- 
ing September 16th, in preparation for the Reunion which 
occurs this week. It is expected that over 200,000 people 
will be present. 


....The Texas Republican State Convention at Fort 
Worth, September 14th, indorsed the candidacy of Judge 
Clark, the Democratic candidate, against the Alliance 
Party. 

....The Connecticut State Democratic Convention, 


September 13th, nominated for Governor Luzen B. Morris, 
the same one who opposed General Merwin two years ago. 


....The factions opposed to the regular Democracy in 
Alabama have united in an-electoral and Congressional 





especially directed to the effort to place the passengers of 





FOREIGN. 


....-The Mexican Congress was opened September 16th 
by President Diaz. In his address he referred to the re- 
quest of the United States Legation for negotiations for 
the irrigation of the land on both sides of the Rio Grande 
River, and stated that those negotiations are in progress. 
Ten colonies have been started since March, there has been 
a marked increase in the number of post offices, and the 
packet post with England and the United States has pro- 
duced excellent results. The receipts for the fiscal year 
exceed $37,000,000, a slight falling off, which, however, in 
view the failure of the crops, etc., is insignificant. 


-.-.-The Louisiana Lottery has applied to the Hawaiian 
Government for a franchise, offering to pay the sum of 
$500,000 yearly in quarterly installments, the amount to be 
expended in various public works. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Legislature, and has aroused much discus- 
sion; but many think that appearances favor its passage. 


....Dispatches from India have announced that the 
Russians have withdrawn from the Pamir territory, and 
that the Amir has resolved to support some of the tribes 
who have been disturbing the English on the frontier of 
Afghanistan, and against whom an English force has been 
sent. 


....A dispatch has been received from Rome announcing 
that Baron Fava has been recalled from his post at Wash- 
ington in consequence of his action taking sides against 
the Italian Consul-General in regard to the differences in 
the Italian colony of New York. 


....Sir John Abbott bas resigned as Premier of Canada, 
and itis probable that Sir John Thompson will succeed 
him. Sir Charles Tupper, the Minister of Marine, is pre- 
paring the case for Canada in regard to the Bering Sea 
fisheries. 


..-.The Irish Privy Council has revoked all proclama- 
tions made under the Coercion Act. A meeting bas been 
held at Limerick to urge the release of the Irish political 
prisoners. The McCarthyites refused to attend. 

... Several reports having been spread that Emperor Wil- 
liam would visit the World’s Fair at Chicago, the official- 
organ in Berlin announces that it is not at all probable 
that the Emperor will take the journey. 


....No additional news has been received from Vene- 
zuela, so that it is supposed that the situation remains 
as indicated last week. 


..A daughter has been born to the Emperor and Em- 
press of Germany at Potsdam. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE most credulous persons are the infidels who laugh at the 
credulity of Christians.— United Presbyterian. 





.... If a decreasing number of young men are entering the min- 
istry (which is not true), it will be a comfort to those who mourn 
this fact to learn that an increasing number of young women are 
candidates for holy orders.—The Interior. 


....The labor which pays, in the sense of paying best, is that 
which is most nearly in line with God’s plans for the salvation of 
mankind. This is why it is better to make horseshoes or to dig 
drains than to keepa gambling or a drinking saloon, altho 
either of the latter might return a thousand times the income of 
either of the former occupations.—The Congregationalist. 

....From Presidents of the United States through the diversi- 
fied territory of honorable human activity, and lower through 
the descending scale of dishonorable human activity to the prize 
fighter, rum has shown its power to blast the intellect, paralyze 
the will, sear the conscience, petrify the heart, rack with pain the 
body, and quench the spark of life.—Christian Advocate. 


.... There is only one full proof of the ministry, and that is the 
manifestation of the Spirit’s presence and power. Such proof 
will never attend the ministry of a man who does not believe 
with all his heart,with every fiber of his nature, in the thihgs 
unseen and eternal. Only the man of implicit faith in these 
canever hope to make them luminous and real.—New York Ob- 
server. 


.... These gentry [liquor dealers] spin not, neither do they sew, 
yet the blaze from their diamonds dazzles and their pocket-books 
need hoops of steel to prevent their bursting. Thus the poor man 
buys first of all an inherently costly article,in the next place he 
drops a neat contribution into Uncle Sam’s collection plate, then 
he helps to build up that potent factor in politics known as the 
liquor interest, and lastly,he clothes the man at the corner in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and sends him to Saratoga in the summer.— 
Catholic Review. 


....No bishop in the United States goes about his diocese giving 
confirmation, without having converts presented to him for the 
imparting of that Sacrament in nearly every parish that he visits. 
Without fanfarinade these ex-Protestants are admitted to the 
Church, and without notoriety they are added to the Catholic 
body. Their numberis legion. Let no one be deterred from com- 
ing over by fear that his conversion will be trumpeted around or 
that he will be without the support that comes from the precedent 
and example of others who have quit the City of Confusion for 
the House Beautiful !—Catholic Review. 


...»-The present year is already notable for the number of 
deadly blows that have been dealt the infamous gerrymander. 
The decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in the spring 
opened the way, and to that tribunal a rare honor will be ac- 
corded by future historians of American politics. The Michigan 


Supreme Court, whose chief justice is the present Democratic 
candidate for Governor, followed the Wisconsin Court with an- 
other staggering blow. | . If the New York Court of Ap- 
peals will grapple the evil as courageously as did this Democratic 
jurist in Michigan, the gerrymander will soon disappear from our 
political system.—Springfield Republican. 


....The statistics of churches gathered by Dr. H. K. Carroll for 
the eleventa census are by far the most thorough ever collected 
in this country. The volume which is tocontain them when pub- 
lished will attract great interest. The most important results, 
however, are already known, and they offer, on the whole, 


ground for t encouragement. In round numbers, of the 63,- 
000,000 people in the United States, 20,000,000 are members of 
Christian churches. Allowing that each communicant repre- 
sentstwo others besides himself as adherents of the Church—a 





ticket. 


reasonable calculation—it is evident that we mayrightly claim 
that we are a Christian nation.—Congregationalist. 
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A HARD EXPERIENCE. 


THE passengers of the ‘* Normannia” have come safely 
through all their woes. They have escaped the dangers 
of the sea, of the plague, of the mob, of starvation, of 
exposure, and even of fire, and their feeling is one of 
thankfulness. With one accord they gathered, just 
before their separation, in the parlors of the Surf Hotel, 
and held a thanksgiving service. ‘‘ How,” said Senator 
McPherson to a friend, ‘‘any one can go through what 
we have gone through and escape as we have escaped, 
without seeing the overruling providence of a Divine 
Being, is more than I can understand.” Itwas with glad 
and willing hearts that the great company joined in 
praise and prayer to God for his merciful goodness. 

But they seem to feel that their gratitude is due in very 
slight measure to men, and no wonder. They have had 
a hard, cruel experience. They could not hope, of 
course, to avoid delay, discomfort and danger. Those 
were inevitable. But they suffered far beyond what was 
necessary and avoidable. 

In the first place, they were deceived, many of them, 
by the representatives of the Hamburg-American line. 
They knew that cholera had appeared in Hamburg. They 
would choose to not sail in a vessel which carried emigrants 
from that port. There were other ships they could take, 
and they would have taken them but fcr the assurance 
of the Company, directly given to passengers from South- 
ampton, that the vessel would have nobody in the steer- 
age. President Fisher’s statement on this point is well 
fortified. This was unworthy of an honest company. It 
was, as President Fisher calls it, a cruel deception. 

2. The Company seems to have been strangely regard- 
less of the safety and comfort of its passengers after 
they arrived at quarantine. It was slow in furnishing 
disinfectants, and they were meager in quantity. It ap- 
parently formed no plan for the removal of either the 
steerage or cabin passengers from the infected ship. It 
did not offer one of its other ships in port for this pur- 
pose. It ought to have been prompt to give the utmost 
assistance tothe Health Officer. 

8. The quarantine system was wholly inadequate. 
President Fisher says the dead were allowed to lie for 
thirty hours before removal in some cases, arid that it 
was five days after the arrival of the ‘‘ Normannia” be- 
fore anything like a thorough official inspection was 
made. The Health Officer himself was overworked ; evi- 





of proper accommodations for the passengers. The sys- 
tem was not designed to meet such an emergency. 

4, The proposal to buy Fire Island with its large hotel 
and cottages for the use of passengers among whom the 
disease had not appeared was a happy thought. But the 
dangers of the transfer were not foreseen or provided 
against. There was no pilot; there was little food, or 
drink, or bedding, or light. The experiences of the pas- 
sengers were awful. 

5. Then came the repulse by the men of Islip. They 
would not allow the passengers to land for fear it would 
spoil the fisheries in the adjacent waters, lower the value 
of property across the inlet, and scare away visitors 
next year. They got a judge of the Supreme Court to 
issue an injunction against the passengers and held them 
at bay for twenty-four hours. Some of the mob were 
ignorant, and imagined that their clams and fish might 
be infected in the water; some were simply wickedly 
selfish, and would have allowed five hundred souls to 
perish in the harbor rather than risk the loss of a sea- 
son’s gain or a depreciation in their property ; some were 
tiendish, and mocked the starving, suffering prisoners in 
their misfortunes. It was so shameful, so cowardly, so 
cruel, so inhuman that one’s indignation is lost in the 
sadness that such a spectacle of human fear and selfish- 
ness causes. We pity; we cannot execrate. Their 
shame in the face of the world is punishment enough for 
them. 

Public opinion required a rigid quarantine. The 
Health Officer understood that he must isolate the in- 
fection and keep it away from port. Public opinion 
equally demands that this shall be done by humane 
methods. It is not inclined to be severe with Dr. Jen- 
kins, but it is inclined, with the passengers of the ‘‘ Nor- 
mannia,” to condemn the system and to insist that it 
shall be better organized, better equipped, and better 
directed. 


MISSION TROUBLES IN TURKEY. 


‘ THE arrival of details in regard to the burning 
of the house belonging to a missionary of the 
American Board at Bdarddir, makes it evident 
that the position of missionaries in Turkey is one 
calling for decided action on tbe part of our 
Government. Biardir is a large town about two hundred 
mniles east of Smyrna, and an outstation of the American 
Board, under the care of Mr. Bartlett, who resides at 
Smyrna. Its population is Greek, Armenian 
and Turkish, the Greek element being the strongest. 
With the development of the missionary work a resi- 
dence for the missionary became essential, and in Au- 
gust, 1891, Mr. Bartlett obtained the necessary permit and 
commenced building. Two months later the work was 
stopped by the Governor, who demanded a bond with 
satisfactory surety that the building would not be used 
either as a school or a place of worship. After some dis- 
cussion the work was allowed to proceed on the strength 
of the first permit, but the coming of a new governor 
in December was the occasion of new delays. In June 
and July of this year repeated orders were sent from 
Constantinople to allow the building to go on, but with 
no avail until July 18th. Then the work of construction 
was resumed for three days, but on the 21st was stopped 
again. Renewed orders were sent from Constantinople 
on July 31st, August 5th and August 11th, the last one be- 
ing so peremptory that, as the Grand Vizier said, it could 
not be disregarded, and the Legation at Constantinople 
telegraphed to Mr. Bartlett asking information as to its 
execution. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom of the 
Turkish Government to send out two sets of orders to its 
provincial Governors, one designed to placate foreign 
Legations and the world at large, the other framed with 
special reference to the peculiar local conditions. Sup- 
plementary to them both are certain general instructions, 
and the Governor obeys either or neither of the orders, 
according as he sees fit. It is easy from this well-known 
fact to understand the very different conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the Empire, 

In this case either secret orders or general in- 
stiuctions were followed, for matters grew rapidly worse. 
The Governor stopped work on the wall of the inclosure, 
tore away the gateposts, and had the gate seized, and 
then issued an order to all owners of houses occupied by 
Protestants to turn them out. Mr. Bartlett refused to 
leave the house that he had hired. The rabble grew 
violent, repeatedly stoned Mr. Bartlett in the streets, 
broke the windows of his house, and stoned the native 
Protestants. Onthe 16th the telegram from the United 
States Legation arrived, and on the 17th the house was 
burned, the whole town being informed of and expecting 
the event. Not only Mr. Bartlett but his daughter suf- 
fered from the violence of the mob, and Mr. Bartlett 
sent to Constantinople calling for protection. Then fol- 
lowed the usual absurdities. A few boys were arrested, 
who denied the charge and were released, and the Gov- 
ernor sent word that on investigation it appeared that 
Mr. Bartlett’s Armenian servant had occasioned the fire 
by his carelessness. That was, however, quickly dis- 
proved, and then the Turkish Government promised 
reparation. 

There has been similar trouble in Van, in secur- 
ing repairs on the building occupied by the girls’ 











dently he had inadequate help. There was an utter lack 





school. 





In Adana, the Rev. Dr. I. F. Pettibone was ar- 


rested, (the police entering the missionary house to effect 
the arrest), kept in prison three days, and at last released 
on the demand of the Consul. His private papers were 
seized, and some of them retained, but no reason what- 
ever was given for the arrest. A box belonging to a 
missionary lady at Van, on her way to this country, 
was seized, and all her private papers and letters taken 
out and retained. A son of one of the missionaries was 
arrested at the port of Samsfin as be was starting for 
this country, on the ground that as he was born in Tur- 
key he could not leave without a special permit. 

On the other hand, word comes from other sections 
that the necessary permits for building are being given, 
and that the best relations exist between the Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the missionaries and native 
Protestants on the other. 

The inference from these facts is very plain. The 
Turkish Government is under very heavy pressure, on 
the one side from fanatical Moslems, Greeks and Armeni- 
ans, on the other from the European Powers and this 
country, who demand the observance of treaties. For 
some time there has been a feeling growing in intensity 
among the Moslems of Arabia, Egypt and the Sidan and, 
to some extent, of India, that the Sultan is yielding too 
much to European and Christian influences, and should 
be deposed from the Caliphate. This furnished largely 
the impetus to the rebellion of the Mahdi, and is a prime 
element in the periodic revolts in Yemen. In Turkey, 
too, there is a strong party represented by the Mollahs, 
who see that the work of the missionaries is having effect 
upon the Turks. Both these forces combine in their in- 
fluence upon the Turkish Government to do all in its 
power to crush out, or if it cannot do that, to hamper 
and obstruct the missionaries. In addition, there is 
the influence of the Greek and Gregorian Armenian com- 
munities. In some places that is bitterly hostile to 
Protestantism. The Greek is more aggressive, and its 
spirit is seen in the mob that stoned Dr. George Constan- 
tine’s house in Smyrna and destroyed the chapel at the 
Pirzeus. 

The promulgation of the law in regard to schools and 
chapels was a concession to the Moslem influence. 
The outrage at Bardir* was largely if not entirely 
due to the Greek and Gregorians, 

The course our Government should take is very plain. 
It must insist absolutely that American citizens be pro- 
tected in their persons and property against mob 
violence, and when wrong is done it must demand repa- 
ration. It is perhaps well, however, to recall a truth 
expressed very forcibly by the Dutch Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Count de Zuyland, when at a time of 
bitter persecution the missionaries appealed to him for 
help. The ambassador, himself a warm friend of 
missions, said that he would do what he could, but added 
that they must not trust too much to political support, 
and reminded them that there was a higher power than 
that of human governments. Inthe natural indignation 
that arises against such outrages it is easy to forget that 
the work of missions is essentially a work of peace, and 
that one of the severest blows it can receive is the charge 
of its being connected with or supported by political 
power. 


a, 


ENDOW HAMILTON. 


WE hope the friends and alumni of Hamilton College 
have their eyes open to the situation they are placed in 
by Dr. Stryker’s prompt and generous acceptance of 
their election. Prompt it certainly has been, as every- 
thing coming from him is likely tobe. It is also gener- 
ous, and to a degree which inspires enthusiasm and ap- 
peals to thealumni. They may now take courage and 
breathe freer than they have for we will not say how 
long. 

Yet the most inspiring aspect of what Hamilton Col- 
lege offers its new President is an opportunity, tho it is 
an opportunity to the making of which goes a great deal 
that time only can bring. No college in the country 
has a finer plant on its lofty plateau amid its groves of 
giant trees. Its oldest living graduates may date 
as far back as Harvard’s or Yale’s. It has collections, 
buildings, apparatus, students, a teaching force, an influ- 
ential alumni, and that nameless wealth of tradition and 
memories which binds the alma mater to her sons. 
All these combine in the trust imposed on the new Presi- 
dent to make it large and rich. We hope they will not 
satisfy him. We do not believe they will. They will 
not if he is the man for the place. As compared with 
what is required for a well-equipped college they are piti- 
fully deficient—so deficient as to doom the college to 
retrograde unless some near and considerable aid can be 
secured. 

Hamilton should be the Williams College of the whole 
region lying next west of the Hudson. There was a time 
when to Dr. Bellamy and to Dr. Davis her presidential 
chair seemed more promising than Yale’s. Of late she 
has been slow to catch the tides that were bearing others 
on to fortune. In fact, even in New England it has been 
no easy matter for the simple colleges to get their due. 
They have struggled hard, suffered patiently and done 
a great deal with a little. 

Hamilton’s history is essentially that of all the class in 
which it belongs, with this difference, that she lay more 
ont of the stream, and has had to wait longer for her 
hour and opportunity. Meantime a good deal has 
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been going on there. The financial condition has im- 
proved. The teaching force is erganized. New equip- 
ments have been secured, and, more than all, the coun- 
try has grown; and there is now a greater demand for 
such colleges as Hamilton ought to be, more for them to 
appeal to and rely on, and to make them a success. 

As long as the Hamilton alumni were comparing their 
college with the University of Michigan or with their 
near neighbor at Ithaca the impression was discouraging 
enough. Of late the situation has been defining itself to 
them in the outlines of a well-equipped and really 
efficient college. The election of Dr. Stryker was the 
very best first step. The next is funds, and the alumni 
will permit us to say that they have never had as much 
to do with or for their alma mater as they should. 
Until now they have not presided over their own college in 
the person of one of her graduates. Nor have their gifts 
counted for much among her endowments. Inthe pinch 
of what was regarded as necessity these endowments have 
been drawn down by the expense account. We under- 
stand that even the recent Fayerweather benefaction 
does not go solid and undiminished into the account of 
invested funds. These depletions are now stopped. 


But every cent taken by them from the fixed 
funds should be made good by the alumni. 
They owe it to themselves and to the good 


name of their college to do this. We should call it a 
matter of honor were we not confronted with the consid- 
eration that the benefit of these depletions has gone to 
the alumni, andthat the repayment is therefore a simple 
matter of debt. The colleges are ull more or less char- 
itable institutions in which every student gets consider- 
ably more than he pays for, the funds and the free plant 
supplying the excess. We have made some attempts to 
compute this excess. It differs with the college, but it is 
within bounds to say that the four years of the course 
leaves every graduate indebted to his alma mater in this 
way from $500 to $1,000. 

These are debts to the past which can only be canceled 
by assuming: large responsibilities toward the future. 
No man knows the living alumniof Hamilton better than 
Dr. Stryker. He has shown his confidence in them by 
accepting their appointment without conditions. We 
have good authority for saying that he would not have 
been justified in laying down his present charge to strug- 
gle with an impossible problem in Hamilton as it now is. 
He goes froma place of power and influence to one which 
requires endowment to justify the choice he has made. 
Hamilton has got what she needed in her President. We 
hope she will now, with his aid, capture her alumni. 





THE “STILL HUNT.” 


Our statement two weeks ago that there was a still 
hunt in progress among Catholics designed to prejudice 
the present Administration with voters, is denied with 
some warmth by The Catholic Standard, Archbishop 
Ryan’s organ. It calls our statement a “ slander,” and 
says that the document to which we refer as being circu- 
lated secretly has never reached the office of The Catho- 
lic Standard. That may be. And yet it has reached 
this office; and that it is exactly what we said it was, 
and that 1t was designed ‘to be circulated secretly, the 
document itself clearly shows. It is a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, from the press of Gedney & Roberts 
Company, Washington. It is signed by J. A. Stephan, 
Director, and is addressed to the Rt. Rev. M. Marty, 
‘President of the Board of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions.” 

Tho made in the form of a report to the President of 
the Bureau, the document is a bitter arraignment of the 
administration of President’ Harrison, Secretary Noble 
and Commissioner Morgafi. It refers to the “ bigoted 
Commissioner” and to the ‘‘ not much less bigoted Presi- 
dent.” The Commissioner is also charged with false- 
hood; and the old accusations, which were promptly met 
and refuted at the time, are repeated, and all is written 
for secret circulation. Father Stephan says, in his in- 
troductory paragraph : 

“Tam constrained to request that you will keep this re- 
port from the eye of the public, not for the reason that the 
public should not know of the facts herein stated . : 
but this is the year of a Presidential election, and if thi: 
arraignment of the Indian Office were given to the public 
at this time, party prejudice, perverting the judgment of 

even the best of men, would denounce it asan attempt to 
furnish partisan ammunition to one of tke parties to the 
compact.’’ 
This shows that Father Stephan, when he transmitted 
the document to Bishop Marty, had a correct opinion as 
to its character. He knew that if it reached the public 
but one interpretation would be placed upon it—it would 
inevitably be regarded as a campaign document. There- 
fore he urges Bishop Marty to keep it ‘‘ from the eye of 
the public,” and tells him that it is for his own use and 
that of the other bishops. In the course of his report he 
calls the Bishop’s attention to the ‘“ caution” included 
in the ‘‘ introductory paragraph.” 

We are glad to have The Catholic Standard, which is 
one of the most influential organs of the Catholic Church 
in this country, denounce the bare statement that such a 
document was being secretly circulated as ‘‘a slander,” 
That shows very clearly that in its opinion it ought never 
to have been issued, or if issued, not issued for secret 





the same estimate on the act that we have placed on it— 

namely, that it is ‘‘a blunder.” 

Father Stephan has proved himself far more zealous 

than wise. It was because his treatment of Commis- 

sioner Morgan was so outrageous that the latter was 
constrained to break the relations between the Indian 
Office and the Catholic Bureau. Father Stephan’s letters 
to the Commissioner were of the most insulting character; 
and we had supposed when Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland intervened and declared their confidence 
in General Morgan’s fairness, that the snub which 
Father Stephan had received would have a lasting effect 
upon him. But such is not the case. He expresses the 
opinion in his report to Bishop Marty that it would have 
been wiser for Archbishop Ireland “ to have kept away” 
from Commissioner Morgan. Father Stephan is evi- 
dently one of the irrepressibles. He was the cause of 
what he characterizes as a ‘“‘ disaster” to his Bureau, and 
if he is allowed to keep on we can readily believe that he 
will be the cause of further disaster to the cause he seeks 
with so much indiscretion to advance. 

We believe that the public is getting tired of this Cath- 
olic hue and cry raised against the administration of the 
Indian Office. The Catholics are getting the great bulk 
of the Government appropriations for Indian education, 
and they receive the same courteous treatment at the 
hands of the Commissioner that other denominations 
receive, and yet some of them are not satisfied. They 
are continually making the subject one of public contro- 
versy. It is hard to see what they expect to gain by this 
course. It will simply hasten the day when Congress 
will be constrained to cut off all appropriations for de- 
nominational schools. 


_— 


THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY seems to have solved the problem 
of Arctic exploration. For many years it has been the 
unbroken custom to seek the Polar Sea by water. He 
conceived the plan of striking straight across Greenland, 
trusting to snowshoes and sledges rather than to boats. 
Many thought it a wild scheme; and when the expedition 
started out a year ago last June most felt that it would 
but add another to the long list of Arctic disasters. Now 
as the work has been completed it seems so simple that 
one wonders why it was never done before. 
The story, even in brief, as it has already been told, is 
exceptionally interesting. With almost none of the ele- 
ments of tragedy that have been so inseparable from the 
account of expeditions to the Polar Sea, it does not by 
any means lack the dramatic. The description of the 
lonely march of 1,300 miles over that barren waste of 
Greenland, often in fog so thick as to make it difficult to 
distinguish between the mist and the snow, gives one a 
realizing sense of the danger incurred. Even a slight 
deviation from the course, an error in calculation, would 
have proved almost fatal. Yet after eighty-two days of 
travel, the two men returned over the 600 miles from 
Independence Bay to Red Cliff, guiding their course so 
well that the little party of anxious watchers caught their 
first glimpse of the three dark specks moving over the 
snow exactly in the direction from which they were ex- 
pected. 
Not less interesting is their account of reaching the 
highest point touched by any Arctic explorer, of the 
journey eastward along the broken coast, and of the 
planting of the American flag on the shores of Inde- 
pendence Bay on July 4th. Many thoughts, too, will 
turn to the party at Red Cliff, especially to the wife of 
the brave explorer, whose presence contributed much to 
the comfort, and even pleasure, of those long winter 
weeks, and whose courage held firm during the days of 
waiting as the time approached when Lieutenant Peary 
and Mr. Astrup might be fairly expected back. The 
loss of Mr. Verhoeff after the safe return of the explorers 
cast a shadow over what would else have been an en- 
tirely successful expedition. But we cannot help 
noticing a letter published in the Philadelphia Ledger by 
an intimate friend of his, which expresses the firm belief 
that Mr. Verhoeff has but carried out his plan of resi- 
dence among the Eskimos, and that the indications of 
his being lost in the crevasses are rather blinds than 
genuine proofs. 
Itis all very gratifying, the success of the expedition, 
the manifestation of skill, courage and indomitable 
will; and yet to many there will come the question, Cui 
bono ? Does it pay—this expenditure of energy, skill, 
time and money? Here a sum not far from $20,000 has 
been spent; a number of men, all of them in active life 
contributing their daily quota to the information of the 
world, have been shut off among the waters of the Arc- 
tic circle for over a year; and what is the result? They 
reached a point a few miles nearer that mysterious 
North Pole than anybody else has gained ; they have 
planted the American flag on the shores of a deserted 
sea, absolutely inaccessible except by passage over a 
country that offers little but desert and danger ; have 
brought back some minerals, fossils, specimens of flora 
and some curious implements used by those far-away 
Greenlanders. All this may be very curious and very 
interesting ; but does it offer any advantage to anybody ? 
One answer to this is that pretty nearly all scientific 
investigation suffers in its initiative from the same skep- 











Circulation. In other words, the Standard would place 





development to show the practical results of such re- 
searches, In this case, however, we do not have to wait. 

Any demonstration of the ability of men to overcome the 

natural disadvantages of any country is in itself a great 

thing, and the first step toward discovering the ad- 

vantages of that country. The full statement cannot be 

made until scientific men have had opportunity to exam- 

ine carefully what Lieutenant Peary and his associates 
have brought with them ; but there are indications that 

commerce may find good returns from his long journey. 

It is of advantage to know the limitations of Northern 

Greenland, and to learn that beyond the great fields of 
inland ice bordering on the Polar Sea under the 82d 

parallel there is a belt of land almost free from snow, 
where flowers, insects, musk oxen and birds are abun- 
dant, and signs of other animals are numerous. Another 
question of more than passing interest is that of the race 
connections of these tribes. To the answer to this a clue 
may be found in the implements of war, the skulls, etc., 
that have been found, and already the feeling is gaining 
strength that the Eskimo and North American Indian 
are the same in origin. 

We congratulate Lieutenant Peary and his brave asso- 
ciates, and are proud to own them as Americans. They 
have demonstrated once more that in the rush of practi- 
cal business life, we as a nation find time and energy for 
those researches that the older nations have so ofteu 
claimed as their right. Whether it be in Africa, Pales- 
tine, Babylonia, Alaska or Greenland, Americans have 
ranked among the highest in the work of exploration. 
Now that so much has been learned, we believe that 
more will be ; and that it will not be long ere the secrets 
of the frozen continents and the Polar Sea will be as 
open as those of Central Africa. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE have some very notable articles this week, one by 
Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, show- 
ing by avery apt illustration the purpose and result of 
training in men; a very careful estimate of the poetry of 
Whittier by a brother poet, Richard Henry Stoddard 

some advice which all young women inclined to journal- 
ism will want to read, by W. T. Stead, the successful 
English editor ; a beautiful sketch of Ruth, the Moabitess, 
by Archdeacon Farrar; some observations on the question 
of revision of the Westminster Confession now before the 





presbyteries, by Professor Warfield, of Princeton; an 
account which everybody will want to read of the experi- 
ences of the cabin passengers on the cholera ship ‘‘ Nor- 
mannia,” by President Fisher ; and an article by the Rev. 
William Elliot Griffis showing the points of historical in 

terestin Holland for Americans. The article in our Fine 
Arts Department is by Susan Hayes Ward on the Robert- 
son Ware; James Knapp Reeve continues his description 
of the Blue-Grass Countryin Kentucky in our Agricul- 
tural Department; and there are other articles in those 
columns by Sumner Perkins and C. E. Bamford which 
will interest agriculturalreaders. The stories are by Lucy 
C. Lillie, Lizette Woodworth Reese and Dora Read 
Goodale; and the poems are by Lucy Larcom, Duncan 
Campbell Scott, the late Philip Bourke Marston, Mrs. 
Danske Dandridge and Ernest McGaffey. In our columns 
of Religious Intelligence we give the essential contents of 
another Census bulletin of church statistics. 


WE have very cheering news from the rooms of the 
American Board in Boston. The treasurer makes the 
gratifying announcement that the receipts for the year 
closing August 31st were $794,875, as against $690,922 for 
the preceding year. This shows an increase of $103,943, 
and is a fair advance toward the sum that was called for 
at Pittsfield last year. The increase has been steady 
through the year, but August shows the greatest advance, 
inasmuch as the sum secured by the Business Mens’ Com- 
mittee was included in the returns for that month. It is 
gratifying, also, to note that the great increase has been in 
donations, which amount to $545,097, as against $484,463 
for last year. The legacies, too, have increased from $206,- 
458 to $249,777, but they represent the opinions and wishes 
of previous years, while the donations show that not- 
withstanding the attacks upon the management of the 
Board, its constituents believe in supporting it in the great 
work it is doing. The report will give great encourage- 
ment at the meeting at Chicago, when we hope that there 
will be an even more enthusiastic preparation to advance 
than at ‘Pittsfield. The churches have confidence in 
the Board. They would heartily respond to increased de- 
mands if the handful of disturbers would allow the need- 
less, irritating controversy to cease. 





It is curious to see how sharply the revision over- 
tures are being attacked from different standpoints and 
with different motives. President Patton, of Princeton, 
resisted any revision at first ; then he contended for a mod- 
erate revision, and the Committee were instructed so to re 
vise as not to impair the integrity of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. Now, after the Committee’s work is done, it is at- 
tacked by some as being too radical, by others as being 
not radical enough,and by still others as being almost 
trivial. Some ofthe strictest conservatives join with the 
liberals, who want anew creed in opposing the revision 





tical question ; it almost invariably requires time and 
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presbyteries were to reject halfa dozen of the overtures out 
of the twenty-eight and approve the rest a ‘“‘very 
considerable revision would be effected.” Professor 
Warfield, of conservative Princeton, argues in our 
columns this week that most of the changes proposed 
are “‘ of little moment, almost trivial.”” He urges that the 
old Confession should not be changed to so little purpose. 
Those who will only be satisfied with a new creed will agree 
with him thus far; but the great majority are likely to 
accept of the revision, or a portion of it, as affording an 
immediate relief, leaving the question of a new creed to 
the future. The Confession revised is better, far better, 
than the Confession unaltered, and the Churcn can have it 
~at once if it is so minded. 


Our Baptist contemporaries are on our track. They are 
pursuing us critically for recent expressions on the subject 
of baptism and close communion. The Examiner under- 
stands the force of our argument to be that “‘ there should 
be no Baptists, whether of the ‘close,’ or ‘open’ persua- 
sion.” To this, undoubtedly, our contention would ulti- 
mately lead. But Baptists have just as good right to exist 
as Congregationalists, or Presbyterians, or Methodists. 
We should like to see all evangelical believers united as 
Christians. We should prefer a single body of simple, 
earnest Christians to six score or more divisions, under 
various names and separated by various barriers. We do 
not believe that Christ intended that such barriers should 
be erected, or that he is well pleased that they still exist. 
So far as denominational names go, we do not stickle for 
any of them ; nor do wecare very much about them one way 
or theother. What isessentialis, that Christians should be 
in close fellowship. We do not like the close communion of 
the Plymouth Brethren and of some of the Lutherans, or 
the ecclesiastical fences of the Episcopalians, any better than 
the closecommunion of the Baptists. The Examiner empha- 
sizes the Baptist argument of obedience to Christ. We, too, 
advocate obedience to Christ; but we do not hold that 
Christ directed that those only who are old enough for in- 
telligent faith should be baptized, or that immersion is 
the only valid baptism. Here is a difference of opinion, 
and on this difference of opinion as to how Christ is to be 
obeyed the Baptists erect their denominational barriers. 
The true position for all Christians to assume, it seems to 
us, is toleration of such differences. When they are held 
so rigidly as to break Christian fellowship, they are held 
divisively. This is our view of this whole matter. 


SoME wild stories appear to have gotten into circulation 
in distant parts of the country respecting the danger from 
cholera in New York. A few people have an idea that it is 
dangerous to walk the streets of New York; that the 
cholera has become epidemic here; and that Savannah and 
other places are actually quarantining all passengers 
who come from this port. While it is true that 
there have been a few isolated cases of cholera in the city, 
there is not the slightest evidence of fear or excitement 
among the people. The streets are not deserted, and there 
is far less appearance of excitement on the subject than 
there seems to be in distant places. There is no truth 
whateverin the story that Savannah and other places are 
quarantining passengers from New York. There is no 
epidemic in this city, and not the least likelihood 
of any. The few cases which have occurred have 
been carefully secluded, and it is well-nigh impussible 
for the plague to break out either in New York or in Brook- 
lyn. A great many people have very foolish ideas with re- 
gard to cholera. They seem to think of it as a disease that 
is propagated through the atmosphere. It is not so propa- 
gated, but only by contact with the cholera bacillus itself, 
which infests clothing and other solid or fluid objects, but 
does not diffuse itself through the atmosphere. Asa promi- 
nent physician pithily says, if one wants to contract the 
disease he must go tothe cholera bacillus and bring him- 
self into contact with it. It will not cometo him. Itisa 
shame to us that there should be so much ignorance respect. 
ing this disease. One who keeps himself free from actual 
contact with infected clothing and infected persons’and ob- 
serves the laws of cleanliness is much more likely to die in 
winter from a lightning stroke than from the cholera. 


MAny Protection Democrats have openly expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the free trade position of the National 
Democratic Convention at Chicago. One of the most emi- 
nent of these Protection Democrats, Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis, a lawyer and author of wide reputation, has written 
a letter repudiating the tariff plank of the Chicago plat- 
form. He says that he cannot “follow the leaders of the 
party in denouncing Republican Protection as a fraud 
upon the labor of the great majority of the American peo- 
ple for the benefit of the few.’’ Nor does he believe that a 
protective tariff is unconstitutional. He says that while 
he has no direct pecuniary interest in manufactures, he 
knows what Protection has done for our industries, and 
that it does not operate for the benefit of the few, but for 
thatof the many. If the leaders of the Democratic Party 
choose vo stultify themselves by falsifying history, they 
cannot expect, he says, to be followed by others of inde- 
pendent thought and action. For one, he will not, at the 
bidding of those who made the tariff plank at Chicago, 
“unlearn the lessons of his whole life.” There are many 
others hitherto voting with the Democratic Party, who, 
like Mr. Curtis, are not ready to denounce Republican Pro- 
tection asa fraud and the McKinley tariff as a robbery. 
They do not believe that it can be wise, from any point of 
view, to make such a revision of the tariff as will prostrate 
our own industries only to build up those of foreign coun- 
tries. Those of this way of thinking will not follow the 
author of the anti-Protection Presidential message of 1887, 
or the Democratic leaders who shaped the platform at 
Chicago for free trade. This is the great issue between the 
two parties, and in November Protection Democrats will 
be tound voting side by side with Protection Republicans 
for the Protection ticket. 











CrviL SERVICE REFORM seems more likely at present to 
be injured by those who pose as advocates of its interests 
than by the open attacks of its enemies. Mr, William 
Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, who is the editor of The Civil 
Service Chronicle, and one of the most outspoken of the 
reformers, delivered an address before the Massachusetts 
Reform Club a short time ago, in which he bitterly 
arraigned President Harrison and his Administration, 
contending that it had been in the interest chiefly of spoils 
men. No exception can be taken to what has been said in 
criticism of the removal of fourth-class postmasters. 
While that was not in violation of the Civil Service law 
itself, it was in violation of the spirit of the reform to 
which the Republican Party is committed. But Mr. 
Foulke gives no credit to the present Administration for 
the faithful enforcement of the law in the executive de- 
partments. He complains of the President for failing to 
extend the operations of the law to a certain class of post 
offices and custom houses; but entirely omits to mention 
its extension to the Indian service and to the railway mail 
service. We have looked in vain, also, in the address to find 
any reference to Secretary Tracy’s adoption of a system of 
merit in the navy yards. To give a review of the present 
Administration and omit these excellent reforms is to give 
a partial and prejudiced statement. The whole address is 
one-sided and unfair. Mr. Foulke claims that he voted for 
General Harrison four years ago; but evidently he is now 
speaking for the Democratic candidate, whom he then 
roundly condemned for his surrender to the spoilsmen. 
What Mr. Cleveland has done since he went out of office 
to entitle him to confidence as a true reformer we do not 
know , but if all the active friends of Civil Service Reform 
were to take the position of Mr. Foulke they would make 
the reform appear as an absurdity. Mr. Foulke is too 
bitter a partisan to have great influence as a reformer. 


THE recent gerrymander of this State by the Democratic 
Legislature has been declared unconstitutional by the 
General Term of the Supreme Court at Buffalo. The case 
came before the Court on appeal from a decision of Judge 
Rumsey, denying an application for a mandamus to the 
Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, who had refused 
to apportion the Assembly districts of that county on sev- 
eral constitutional grounds. The chief of these grounds 
was that, according to the Constitution, the same Legisla- 
ture could not take the census and apportion legislative 
districts, as did the Legislature of last winter. which pro- 
vided for an enumeration in February, and then in aspecial 
session a few months later proceeded to apportion the dis- 
tricts. Another ground was the inequality of the appor- 
tionment. Monroe County, for example, which has 181,230 
population, and was therefore entitled, on the ratio adopted 
for the Assembly of 45,241 to four members, was allowed 
only three; while Albany, with 156,348 population, was given 
four, tho only entitled to three. The same inequality 
is exhibited between Dutchess and St. Lawrence Counties. 
The former has 75,078 population, and is allowed two 
members, while St. Lawrence County, which has 80,679, is 
allowed only one member. Theexplanation of this in- 
equality, which is forbidden by the Constitution, is that 
Albany and Dutchess Counties are Democratic,and Monroe 
and St. Lawrence Republican. The Supreme Court holds 
on both points against the validity of the present Appor- 
tionment act, two of the three judges uniting in a majority 
opinion. ‘They justly condemn the act as a “‘ bold and par- 
tisan proceeding,’’ consummated with “‘ a view of giving to 
the party engineering the billadvantages in representation 
to which they are not in justice or truth entitled.’”’ The 
case will now go to the Court of Appeals; and it is hard to 
see how that body, even if it should desire to, could uphold 
the act. Ifthe Constitution counts for anything at all it 
ought to be obeyed. In this case it has not been obeyed, 
but has been openly and shamefully defied for the sake of 
party aggrandizement. The recent apportionment is fraud- 
ulent upon its face, and should not be allowed to stand. 
We most earnestly wish that this fate might overtake all 
such schemes, whether enacted by Democratic or Republic- 
an Legislatures. 


We cannot help being greatly interested in the new po- 
litical movement in Alabama. Our readers will remember 
that the Jeffersonian Democracy, as they are called, believe 
that they carried the State for Kolb for Governor against 
the regular Democratic candidate, Jones, at the August 
election, and that they charge, on what seems to be good 
evidence, that they were counted out by gross frauds. 
These Jeffersonian Democrats held a State Convention last 
week with the Farmers’ Alliance, or Third Party men, and 
nominated a full Congressional and electoral ticket. Every 
county was represented in the Convention, and it was both 
large and enthusiastic. The Republicans have concluded 
to join forces with the new movement, and it looks as tho 
the electoral vote of Alabama would not be given to Mr. 
Cleveland. The electors on the ticket are not pledged to 
any one, but are pledged against the Democratic ticket 
nominated at Chicago. The first plank in the platform 
adopted demands “ a free vote and a fair count,’’ and this, 
from the Northern point of view, is the most important. 
This is the cry that Republicans have been raising for years. 
It is notorious that voting has not been free, and that the 
counting has not been fair in many Southern States since 
1876. Now we havein Alabamaa sharp division in the Demo- 
cratic Party,and a large minority, if not an actual majority, 
are echoing the Republican cry, “ A free vote and a fair 
count.” Under the circumstances the Republicans could 
not do better than to join their forces with the Jeffersonian 
Democracy, and to pledge their votes to the electoral and 
Congressional ticket nominated last week. The great 
weight of the new movement is for an honest and fair 
ballot, and when men lay aside their partisan feeling they 
can hardly help hoping that such a movement will be suc- 
cessful. Those who have been denouncing the National 
Elections bill, and trying to arouse opposition to it as a 
“Force” bill, will be interested in observing that the new 
movement in Alabama bases its hopes for a fair count in 





November on the appointment of United States supervisors 
of election. Chairman Bowman, last week, asked the 
delegates how many would be willing to serve as United 
States election officers, and between five hundred and six 
hundred arose to indicate their willingness so to act. In 
other words, the Jeffersonian Democrats of Alabama ap- 
peal to the United States statute allowing the appoint- 
ment of Federal officers in Congressional elections to 
assure an honest count ; and this is what and all that the 
National Elections bill was designed to do. ° 


....Bishop Luck, of the Roman Catholic Church, has 
been talking about his work among the Maoris of New 
Zealand. Among other statements he makes the following, 
as reported in The Catholic News: 

“We make no effort to impose upon them or to grow rich out 

of their possessions, while about the first thing a minister of the 
Church of England does is to make provision for a fine house for 
himself and family.” 
The inevitable inference is that the English missionaries 
draw upon the Maoris for this provision. A more utterly 
false, as well as absurd, statement could not be made. It 
is paralleled, however, by one in The Western Watchman 
that the English missionaries in Uganda are opposed to 
and afraid of investigation into the recent trouble there. 


...The President, referring to the benefits of Protection 
and Reciprocity to the South, says ‘‘ these States all have 
special interests and these interests will not always consent 
to be without representation at Washington.” Two or 
three days after this was published, the news came from 
Louisiana that Protection Democrats in one of the Congres- 
sional Districts had united with the Republicans in 
nominating a Protection candidate. They were sugar and 
rice planters, and they took the view that “the Demo- 
crats in Congress showed such hostility to the sugar and 
rice interests that a Republican ought to be elected from 
the district who could go into the Republican caucus and 
protect these interests against hostile legislation.” 

....The Democrats are trying to extract comfort and 
hope from the reduced pluralities for the Republican 
tickets in Vermont and Maine. But we fail to see how 
these elections furnish any real encouragement. In Maine 
the Legislature elected is almost wholly Republican, the 
Congressional delegation is solidly Republican, and the 
Republicans carried every county but three. In Vermont 
there were similar results. In Maiue the plurality for 
Governor is over 12,000, in Vermont nearly 20,000, in a de- 
creased total vote. Nobody doubts that these figures will 
be largely increased in November. If such indications are 
considered encouraging by Democrats their outlook must 
indeed be desperate and gloomy. 


....The Catholic Review, in a bitter attack upon the 
Indian administration, asks: 

““Why should Protestants consider themselves aggrieved be- 
cause we ask for justice ?” 
Because it is not justice that you are asking for. You are 
not satisfied with justice. Out of $525,881 Government ap- 
propriations for 1893 you get $369,535, and yet yon are not 
satisfied; you want more. The Indian Commissioner treats 
you as he treats all other denominations, and you are not 
satisfied. It is not your share that you want, but all; not 
fair treatment, but exclusive favors. The public is getting 
heartily tired of your unfounded complaints, and will not 
long endure them. 


= 


....The report has come from Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
that the United States Revenue cutter now engaged in 
taking observations in regard to the seal fisheries finds 
that seals are extremely scarce. A sea captain who has 
been engaged in the fishery for twelve years says that the 
scarcity is due to a deflection toward the south of the 
Japanese warm current, which is the favorite abode of the 
fish upon which the seal lives. It would be a singular cir- 
cumstance if, when the Commission meets, it should 
find its business practically decided by the disappearance 
of the seals from the disputed territory. 


....Mrs. Harrison has been very ill at Loon Lake in the 
Adirondacks, and last week at one time her life was 
despaired of. We are glad to learn that there has been a 
great improvement in her case, and that she will probably 
be able to be removed to Washington this week. Her ill- 
ness prevented the President from attending the reunion of 
the Grand Army in Washington. He would not leave her 
side while the critical illness continued. We hope that 
Mrs. Harrison, whose ailment is due to an attack of the 
grip many months ago, will be restored to health. 


....-For some years it has been the custom of our Govern- 
ment to send two or three of the leading men in the gradu- 
ating class at Annapolis to study in the scientific schools of 
Europe. Their record there has been so high as apparently 
to disturb the equanimity of the native students, and it is 
said that not long since the Naval Department received an 
intimation that it would be as well to select men nearer the 
average of the class. Weare sorry for the foreigners, but 
we hardly think t he Department will yield to the request. 

....It is pleasant to record the kindly reception given by 
some Japanese fishermen to the shipwrecked crew of an 
American vessel which went ashore on the West Coast in a 
gale. The captain reports that the fishermen acted 
throughout with the utmost promptitude and intelligence, 
handling the life lines ina remarkably skillful way,asif by 
intuition, and then did their utmost to provide comforts, 
notwithstanding that the country around was suffering 
severely from flood and storm. ; 


....-The Ninth Census Bulletin of Church Statistics 
gives the returns of the Southern Methodist and Congre- . 
gational Churches, the former by States and conferences, 
the latter by States alone. This inquiry, the result of 
which are so voluminous, is nearing the end. A compact 
summary of it will be prepared for the Compendium of the 
Census, an extra bulletin will give a somewhat fuller 
summary, and a special volume will contain the una- 
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Religions Jntelligence. 


THE CENSUS OF CHURCHES. 


THE Census Office has issu issued another bulletin—the 
ninth—of Church statistics. We give the introductory 
portions and summaries as follows : 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 
BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 








This bulletin contains the statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Congregational church- 
es. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


This body was organized at a convention held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1845, by annual conferences in the South, 
which had accepted a plan of separation adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
its meeting in New York in 1844, The cause of separation 
was the slavery question. 

This question, which gave rise to much discussion and 
several divisions among Methodists, engaged their atten- 
tion as early as 1780, four years before American Methodism 
was given organized form. A conference held in Baltimore 
in 1780 took action requiring traveling preachers who held 
slaves to set them free, and advising lay slaveholders to do 
likewise. In 1789 the following appeared in the discipline 
among the rules prohibiting certain things: 

“The buying or selling the bodies and souls of men, women or 
children, with an intention to enslave them.” 

The Conference of 1784, which organized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church deemed it a ‘“‘ bounden duty” to take 
effective measures to “‘ extirpate this abomination from 
among us.” It accordingly insisted that all those holding 
slaves should adopt a system of manumission, failing in 
which they should be excluded from the Church, and that 
in future no slaveholder should be admitted to the Church 
until he had ceased to hold slaves. In 1800 the discipline 
provided that any minister becoming aslaveholder must, 
if legally possible under the laws of the State in which he 
lived, emancipate his slaves or “forfeit his ministerial 
character.’”’ In 1816 the General Conference declared slave- 
holders ineligible to any official station in the Church, ex- 
cept in States where the laws did not “admit of emanci- 
pation and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom.” 
These provisions could not be observed in some of the 
States in the South, and were notinsisted on in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Tennessee. In 1808 the General Confer- 
ence directed that a number of disciplines, ‘‘ with the sec- 
tion and rule on slavery left out,’’ be printed for use in 
South Carolina. 

About twenty-five years later the antislavery agitation 
in the North began to affect Methodism. The General 
Conference of 1836 exhorted the members of the Church 
*to abstain from all abolition movements and associa- 
tions,” and censured two of its members for taking part in 
an antislavery meeting. In the South the rule concerning 
the connection of ministers with slavery had not been en- 
forced, except in six of the border conferences. The epis- 
copacy, however, had been kept free from any conflict with 
slaveholding. While the Northern conferences would not 
have received a slaveholding bishop, the Southern confer- 


ences could not agree that slaveholders ought to beexcluded * 


from the episcopacy. A serious conflict arose, therefore, 
when Bishop Andrew, a Southern man, who was elected 
bishop in 1832, became by marriage, in January, 1844, a 
slaveholder. At the General Conference held in May of 
that year in New York City, after a long discussion it was 
declared, by a vote of 111 to 69, to be the sense of the confer- 
ence that Bishop Andrew “desist from the exercise of his 
office so long as he is connected with slavery.’’ The South- 
ern delegates protested against this action, and insisted 
that under the circumstances the “continuance of the 
jurisdiction of this General Conference” over the confer- 
ences in the slaveholding States was “‘ inconsistent with the 
success of the ministry” in those States. The outcome 
was the adoption of a report of a committee of nine em- 
bodying a plan of separation, to become operative if the 
thirteen annual conferences in the slaveholding States 
should “‘ find it necessary to unite in a distinct ecclesiastic- 
al connection, and if the various annual conferences by a 
three-fourths vote should so change the constitution as to 
allow of a division of the property of the Book Concern.” 

The action of the General Conference was followed in the 
South by a convention in Louisville, Ky., in May, 1845, 
representing the thirteen annual conferences which had 
expressed their approval of the plan of separation. This 
convention declared the conferences represented a distinct 
body under the title, ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” Two Bishops, Andrew and Soule, cast their lot 
with the Southern Church, the former in 1845, the latter at 
the first General Conference in 1846. The Northern annual 
conferences disapproved the plan of separation, and the 
General Conference of 1848 declared it null and void. A 
suit for a division of the property, according to the plan of 
separation, was prosecuted ; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1854 decided it in favor of the Southern 
Church. A fraternal messenger sent by the latter to the 
Northern General Conference of 1848 was not received offi- 
cially by that body. It was not until after the Civil War— 
1876—that fraternity was established between the two 
Churches. 

The Southern Church lost more heavily during the years 
of the War than the Northern. The latter had in 1864 about 
68,000 fewer members than in 1860, the decrease occurring 
chiefly in the border conferences. The former lost, between 
the years 1860 and 1866, 113,000 white members, while its 
colored membership, aggregating 207,766, dwindled to 78,- 
742. Most of the colored members went, at the close of the 
War, into the Methodist Episcopal Church (which extended 
its operations into the South) and into the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal and African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Churches, In 1870 nearly all the remaining colored mem 





bers were organized into the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There are now only about 500 colored members in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and these are 
scattered among twenty-seven annual conferences. In the 
Indian Mission Conference about 3,500 of the 10,498 mem- 
bers are Indians. 

The Southern Church reorganized its shattered forces at 
the close of the War, and in a few years was again inthe 
full tide of prosperity. Its growth in the last decade has 
been rapid. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has the same 
articles of religion, the same system of conferences, annual 
and general, and substantially the same discipline as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It differs from the latter in 
admitting lay delegates (four from each district) to the an- 
nual conferences; in making lay equal to ministerial rep- 
resentation in the General Conference; in giving the bish- 
ops a modified veto over legislation which they may deem 
unconstitutional ; and in abolishing the probationary term 
of six months for candidates for membership. The changes 
respecting lay delegation and the probationary system 
were adopted in 1866. The pastoral term was, in the same 
year, extended from two to four years. 

There are forty-five annual conferences, covering the en- 
tire country south of the fortieth parallel of latitude, 
which nearly corresponds with Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and also parts of Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton; but the number of congregations in these States is 
not large ; nor are there many congregationsin the south- 
ern portions of Indiana and Illinois. The Church is 
strongest in Texas, where it has 139,347 members; in 
Georgia, where it has 134,600; and in Tennessee, where the 
number reaches 121,398. There are in all 1,209,976 members, 
with 15,017 organizations, 12,687 13-20 edifices, which are 
valued at $18,775,362. Of the congregations, 1,634 meet in 
halls, schoolhouses and private houses. The average 
seating capacity of the church edifices is 265, and the aver- 
age value, $1,480. 

I.—METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 





The first church of the Congregational faith and order in 


in the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” in 1620. Before the close of the 
first half of that century there were in New England 
fifty-one Congregational churches, besides two or three on 
Long Island and one in Virginia. 

Congregationalism developed great strength in New 
England, spreading but slowly over other sections of the 
country. In 1801 a plan of union was entered into with 
the Presbyterian Church concerning the formation of 
churches in new settlements, and under it Congregational- 
ists going west from New England generally entered Pres- 
byterian churches. ‘This plan continued in force until 
1852 when it was formally abrogated by a convention of 
Congregationalists at Albany, on the ground that it prac- 
tically excluded Congregationalism from the country west 
of New England. It is noticeable that in the older States, 
where there are many Congregationalists,there are compar- 
atively few Presbyterians, and vice versa. Since the abro- 
gation of the plan of union the growth of Congregational 
churches in the West, particularly in Illinois and the yet 
newer States of the Northwest, has been quite rapid. 
Their antislavery record entirely shut them out of the 
States of the South until after the Civil War. Their num- 
bers in that section are still limited, and include a good 
proportion of colored members, to whose education they 
have been much devoted. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans, who constituted the early 
Congregational churches, were not averse to Presbyteri- 
anism on doctrinal grounds. Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians were in substantial agreement, the Westminster 
Confession serving acceptably as the doctrinal symbol of 
both for many years. It was adopted by the Congregation- 
alists at a general synod at Cambridge, Mass., in 1646-1648. 
The Savoy Confession of Faith, which is simiiar to that of 
Westminster, was adopted by local synods in 1680 and in 
1708; and a natienal council held in 1865, in Boston, Mass., 
expressed its adherence to the faith ‘‘ substantially em- 
bodied” in these two Confessions, and adopted a declara- 
tion, known as the ‘‘ Burial Hill Declaration,” affirming 
the general unity of the Church of Christ in all the world, 
and setting forth the ‘‘fundamental truths in which all 
Christians should agree,’’ as a basis of general co-operation 
and fellowship. In 1871 a National Triennial Council was 
held in Oberlin, O. The following was.adopted as a part of 
the constitution of the Council: 

“They (the Congregational churches) agree in belief that the 
Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infallible rule of faith 
and practice; their interpretation thereof being in substantial 
accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian faith, com- 
monly called evangelical, held in our churches from the early 
times, and sufficiently set forth by former general councils.” 

Dr. William Ives Buddington, the moderator of the 
Council, afterward gave the following interpretation of 
this paragraph : 

“Any churches recognizing the independency of the local 
church, and professing the historic faith of Christ’s Church, are 
actually and intentionally embraced within the fellowship of the 
National Council. The distinctions of old schoo! and new school 
were ignored, and just as much Arminianism and Calvinism.” 

According to this, Conugregationalism welcomes Armin- 
iaus as well as Calvinists to its churches. In 1883 a com- 
mission appointed by the national council formulated a 
Confession, consisting of twelve articles. 
evangelistic character. 

The polity of the Congregational churches is based on 
the principle of the complete autonomy of each local 
church. Connected with this principle is that of the fel 
lowship of thechurches. The Cambridge platform, adopted 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, declares that 
“altho churches be distinct, and therefore may not be con- 
founded with one another; and equal, and therefore have 
not dominion one over another ; yet all churches ought to 
preserve church communion one with another, because 
they are all united unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but 
as a political, head, whence is derived a communion suitable 
thereunto.” The fountain of ecclesiastic power is in the 
local church, and not in any association or council of 
churches. Each church manages its own affairs. When 
differences arise between churches or between members of 
the same church, or between a church and its pastor, they 
may be referred to a council specially summoned, composed 
of pastors and representatives of neighboring churches of 
the same faith and order. The decisions of councils are, 
however, not mandatory but simply advisory. Councils 
have to do chiefly with questions of denominational fellow- 
ship. They examine, ordain and install pastors, and rec- 
ognize churches. There are local associations purely minis- 
terial, meeting for fellowship, and which in some sections 
assume the duty of examining candidates for license to 
preach, the license being in the nature of a certification to 
the churches of the fitness of the licentiate. There are also 
local and State associations, or conferences, of churches and 
ministers which hold regular meetings for consultation 
concerning the benevolent and missionary work of the 
churches within their bounds. The Triennial National 
Council embraces representatives of all the local associa- 
tions and conferences ; but equally with the local bodies it 
has no other province than that of giving counsel to the 
churches and benevolent societies. 

The Congregational idea of the minister is that he isa 
teacher who is primus inter pares. He is a member of the 
church which he serves, and is subject to its discipline like 
any other member. The officers of a church consist of one 
or more pastors, also called bishops or elders, and of dea- 
cons, who are laymen charged with the administration of 
the sacraments and of the charitable interests. Connected 
with most churches is a religious society, embracing all 
members and supporters of the church. The church calls 
a pastor, and the society approves the call and fixes the 
salary. 

In New England for many years Congregationalism was 
the established religion. In the colonies of New Haven 
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and Massachusetts membership in a Congregational church 
was a condition of the exercise of the political franchise, 
and the churches in most of New England were supported 





the United States came over the sea to Plymouth, Mass., 


by moneys raised in the tax levies. 


In course of time this 
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system was modified so as to allow persons to contribute 
to whatever Church they preferred. It was formally abol- 
ished in Connecticut in 1816, and in Massachusetts in 1833. 

There are Congregational churches in all the States 
except Delaware, and in all the Territories except Alaska. 
The total of members in this country, not including several 
thousand converts in connection with missions of the 
American Board in foreign lands, is more than half a mil- 
lion. Massachusetts, where Congregationalists were the 
first colonists, has a larger proportion of the total than 
any other State, 101,890; Connecticut comes second, with 
59,154; New York third, with 45,686: Illinois fourth, with 
35,830, and Ohiv fifth, with 32,281. Of the total valuation 
of church property, $43,335,437, Massachusetts has more 
than a fourth, or $11,030,890; Connecticut, $5,366,201; New 
York, $5,175,262, and Illinois, $2,975,812. There are only 15 
places in Massachusetts used by Congregationalists as 
places of worship which they do not own. There are 62 
such places in South Dakota. 50 in Iowa and 47 in Michi- 
gan. In all 456 halls, etc., are used by congregations. 
The 4,868 organizations own 4,736 1-24 edifices, with an 
aggregate seating capacity of 1,553,080, indicating an 
average of 328 to each house. The average value of each 
edifice is $9,150. 

The statistics of the Congregational denomination show 
that Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims and Puritans es- 
tablished churches of the Congregational order early in the 
seventeenth century, is still the stronghold of Congrega- 
tionalism. It has in that State nearly 102,000 members. 
In Connecticut, which comes second, there are 59,154, and 
in New York, 45,686. In the six New England States the 
aggregate of Congregational strength is nearly 230,000, 
which is about 45 per cent. of the whole number of mem- 
bers in the United States. The proportion of members to 
population in Massachusetts is 1 to 22.0; in Vermont, 1 to 
16.2; in Connecticut, 1 to 12.6; in New Hampshire, 1 to 
19.1; in Maine, 1 to 30.7; in Rhode Island, 1 to 48.0. 


Il.—_CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERITORIES. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


NEXT year will occur the Episcopal jubilee of the 
Pope; and it is said that there will be a large pilgrimage 
of priests from North and South America, including 700 
from the United States. 








.... The Rev. B. Fay Mills is to hold a series of meetings 
in St. Paul next April, and efforts are being made to ar- 
range for him to goto Minneapolis. Some of the Baptist 
eary intimate that the Baptist churches will hold 
aloof. 


-.--At the recent meeting of the Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio and adjacent States, held at Richmond, Ind., it was 
decided to erect an “ Altenheim,” near Pittsburg, Penn., 
in which the worthy and needy aged can receive Christian 
care to their end. 


.--.The annual report of the Wesleyan Methodist Sun- 
day-school Union shows 7,024 Sunday-schools, an increase 
of 32; 128,955 officers and teachers, a decrease of 323 ; 939,- 
938 pupils, an increase of 1,611. There are 3,566 Bands of 
Hope connected with the Sunday-school with an enrolled 
membership of 375,024, an increase of 24,849. 

----Gen. Menotti Garibaldi, the son of the historic 
Garibaldi, recent'y brought his three ‘sons to the Metho- 
dists in Rome to have them educated in their schools. He 
declared that he was neither Catholic nor Protestant, but 
that he had seen the fruits of Protestant education in 
Prote:tant countries, and for this reason wished to intrust 
his boys to this school 
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.... The program of the forty-sixth annual Conference of | Rabbi took an open stand for Christ he has been tried in 
the British Evangelical Alliance, which is to meet at Dun- | the severest manner. He had to sacrifice his entire income, 


dee September 26th, includes among the topics, True Cath- 
olicity, The Postulates of the So-called Higher Criticism, 
The Atonement, Sanctification in Daily Life, The Roman- 
izing Tendencies of the Day.How to Reach the Nun-churck- 
going People, and Foreign Missions. 


.... Bishop Nicolai, Chief of the Greek Orthodox Mission 
in Japan, has undertaken to publish a Japanese journal in 
the interests of his work, with special polemical tendencies 
against both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
Orthodox Church is evincing great zeal in Japan, and 
enjoys the special co-operation of the Russian Government. 
Its successes so far have been small. 


.... The Pope bas appointed Archbishop Satolli, Profess- 
sor of Dogmatic Theology at the Propaganda, and who 
represented him at the opening of the Catholic University 
at Washington, as Apostolic Legate to the United States. 
He will come here soon and remain about a year, visiting 
the different dioceses, ané then return to make his report 
on the growth and present condition of the faith. 


....The meeting of the Archbishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, which was appointed for 
October 19th, has been postponed to November 16th on 
account of the proclamation appointing October 2ist as 
Columbus Day. According to Archbishop Corrigan, no 
program has yet been prepared, tho the most important 
question will be that of the education of Catholic children. 


....-The Reunion Conference at Grindelwald suffered a 
serious loss in the burning of the hotels where a large 
number of the visitors were staying. In less than thirty 
minutes the two hotels and thirty chalets in the valley and 
on the hillsides were in flames. Many of the 300 visitors 
lost almost everything, even their return tickets Dr. Lunn 
announced that the September meetings would be held as 
planned. 


....The Propaganda Society at Rome reports that dur- 
ing the year 1891 it received for its purposes the sum of 
6,694,458 lire. During the preceding twelve months the re- 
ceipts had been 7,072,811 lire. There has thus been a decrease 
of 378,354 lire. The sources of last year’s gifts were: Eu- 
rope, 6,031,978; Asia, 7,196; Afria, 33,568; America, 609,- 
717; Oceanica, 12,050. France in 1891 gave 4,084,475 lire, but 
Italy only 360,000. 


....A speeial letter has been sent out suggesting to the 
pastors of the churches in this country, without distinction 
of creed, that October 16th, the Sunday preceding Colum- 
bus Day, be observed as a Columbian Sunday, and that 
special reference be made not only to the divine providence 
which has so led and blessed the people, but also to the edu- 
cational idea, which has, with such wisdom, been made 
the center of all the local celebrations. 


....Mr. Moody has been conducting meetings in Ireland 
with the usual gratifying success. At Belfast even heavy 
wet weather was not sufficient to check the enthusiasm or 
materially lessen the audience. A special wooden pavilion 
was prepared, which Mr. Moody confesses is by far the best 
building of its kind he has ever had the privilege of speak- 
ingin. The clergymen of every denomination, including 
those of the Established Church, have joined heartily in 
the movement, and the after meetings and young men’s 
meetings have been conducted with great success. 


....In France there is now a Catholic Wine Association 
(Union Catolique vinicole). The producers deliver wines 
and liquors of the best quality, to the members,and donate 
acertain percentage to Catholic institutions. The faith- 
ful are thussure ofa good article, and at the same time 
they contribute to the Church. As the clergy and the re- 
ligious institutions every year use more than twenty mil- 
lion francs’ worth of spirits, their profits annually will be 
nearly six million francs. 


.... The Presbyterian Journal, which is an out and out 
opponent of the revision of the Westminster Confession, 
referring to the announcement that an open letter is being 
prepared by a number of ministers, the purpose of which is 
to urge the presbyteries not to approve Overture 3, and 
ask the Assembly for the entire elimination of Section 7, 
Chapter III, says that the “only way to check”’ the oppo- 
sition to revision is for ‘‘ the original opponents of revision 
to reform and consolidate their ranks and stand by the 
Confession as it is; the firmness of one-third of the presby- 
teries will save it. 


....Cardinal Howard, who died recently at Brighton, 
England, was a member of the well-known English family 
of that name, and a younger brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
When twenty-six years of age he became a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and with the exception of a year 
in India in the matter of the Goa schism, he has since that 
time lived entirely in Italy. In 1881 he was nominated 
Archpriest of the Basilica of St. Peter’s, and in that capac- 
ity he became also Prefect of the congregation which has 
the care of the edifice itself. He was aremarkable linguist, 
speaking Arabic, Armenian and Russian, as well as the 
European languages fluently. 


.... The Presbytery of Chester, Penn., is the first to vote 
on the question of the Revision of the Confession. Last 
week by an overwhelming majority it negatived the Revi- 
sion overtures en masse. Four of the commissioners from 
the presbytery had signed the protest against the action of 
the Assembly on the ground of the unconstitutional com- 
position of the Committee which proposed the overtures, 
and this was the point especially brought forward at first. 
The question of the overtures themselves also coming up, 
it was evident that the opposition to all was very strong, 
and accordingly the answer was given as a simple nega- 
tive to the whole proposition. 


...-The mission directors of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church have given an invitation to Rabbi Lichtenstein to 
take the charge of their work in Hamburg. Since the 


and was subjected to the most bitter invective. Twice he 
has been offered by Jewish deputations a splendid support 
if he would promise not to speak or publish any more about 
Christ. He has even refused offers from Christians in his 
desire to be absolutely free from any trammels that might 
hinder his bold speech. He looks forward with great. 
hope, saying that the Jews are waking out of their slum- 
ber, and that there is a great stirring among them. 
Whether he will accept the proposition is not yet decided. 


....The decision in the Bishop of Lincoln case has called 
forth a number of comments. An English lord has pub- 
lished a long article in which he claims that it is a diplo- 
matic bit of evasion, but expresses the hope that now that 
the “mixed wine and the ‘washing of cups and platters 
and other such light things’ have lost the flavor of dis- 
obedience to the so-called temporal courts and laws of Eng- 
land, they may become rather less than more attractive to 
the Spiritualists.’’ The Rock considers this poor consolation, 
and claims that what they oppose is the false doctrine, and 
that they need not waste argument by symbols. It says: 

“The one point is,‘ What are the Evangelicals going to do?’ 
We hope they are going to be more than ever earnest in prayer 
and in preaching the Gospel, and thus by w ell-doing overcome 
the gainsayings of those who despise them.” 


.... The Greek Church in Russia boasts of having con- 
verted during one year 15,668 persons in Russia, besides 
5,444 Czechs in Bohemia. Among these converts are said to 
be 1,660 Lutherans, 981 Roman Catholics, 6 Uniats, 41 mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church, 7 Armenians, 91 belonging to 
different Protestant sects, 5,690 Rascolniks (dissenting Old 
Believers), 797 Jews, 3,113 Mohammedans and 8,442 heathens 
This apparent great success is somewhat modified by a 
knowledge of the means employed. The Lutherans are 
promised pecuniary. advantages in grants of land and free- 
dom of taxes; the Jews are promised freedom from the 
oppressive regulations of the Empire, and full opportuni- 
ties for education. Similar means are employed in convec- 
tion with the Mohammedans and heathens. ‘It is said that 
not infrequently a heathen submits to conversion more 
than once, thus swelling the number of converts. It should 
be remembered that in Russia any change from the Ortho- 
dox Church to any other is absolutely prohibited. 


....Several worthy endowments are reported from 
Hungary. Bishop Fraknoi, who is well known as an 
authority in the specialty of Hungarian church history, 
has given one quarter of a million florins to establish a 
Collegium Hungaricum in Rome. <A wealthy Jewish 
merchant of Pesth has surpassed even this. He has set 
apart a million dollars, which are to be put out on interest. 
for ten years. Then the sum total shall be taken, and a 
college or gymnasium for Jewish pupils is to be estab- 
lished. The Reformed churches of Hungary are also 
energetically at work. They propose to establish a depart- 
ment for the training of teachers for higher educational 
work in connection with the philosophical faculty at 
Debreczin, and have in hand already one hundred thou- 
sand florins for this purpose. The Protestants of Hungary 
now control quite a number of denominational colleges, 
but hitherto have had no training school for college teach- 
ers. Down to 1882 they had the legal right to authorize 
men to take such positions, but since that year this right 
is in the hands of the universities exclusively. 


....More than once has it*been the boast of the Roman 
Catholics of Germany that they evince more zeal for the 
interests of the Holy See than is shown in Rome or in 
Italy. It certainly isthecaseat present. Ultramontanism 
nowhere has more determined defenders than in the land 
of Luther, and just in the past few months the leaders 
have been moving Heaven and earth to arouse sympathy 
for the Prisoner of the Vatican and the restoration of the 
temporal power. A national pilgrimage to Fulda, to the 
resting-place of St. Bonifacius, the apostle of the Germans, 
was inaugurated and carried out on a grand scale. Tens 
of thousands responded to the appeal. The Catholics of 
Germany feel keenly the disappointment at the defeat of 
the School bill in the Prussian Parliament, and this is the 
way they are exhibiting their hostility. At Fulda Repre- 
sentative Dr. Lieber bitterly condemned “‘the power of 
revolution,” “ the liberalism” of the day, and declared that 
this spirit was nourished in the lecture rooms of the uni- 
versities as nowhere else. Among the demands most 
loudly applauded at the Catholic assemblies that are held 
everywhere in Germany is that for the return of the orders, 
including the Jesuits. Fortunately, however, this propa- 
ganda finds opponents, too, within the ranks of the Center 
Party. Its leader, Count Shorlemer-Alst, successor to Dr. 
Windthorst, denounced the appeals of the Moniteur de 
Rome and the Osservatore Romano, appealing to the Ger- 
man Catholics to use their power to break the Triple Alli- 
ance, and thusaid the Pope in securing Rome again. There 
are still many in the Fatherland who are good Germans as 
well as good Catholics. 


... Those in favor of Sunday opening of the World’s Fair 
have not been discouraged by the action of Congress, and 
on every hand are undertaking to secure a reversal of that 
action. One of the directors is reported to haye said that 
petitions will probably be circulated among those in favor 
of Sunday opening, and if Congress can be convinced that 
the public has really not yet been heard, they will undoubt- 
edly permit the opening of the Fair. The new President of 
the World’s Fair Directory, the Hon. H. H. Higgenbotham, 
has said: “If the people want the gates closed on Sunday, 
we will close them.” Accordingly, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Sunday Closing of the World’s Fair of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, has urged 
that there be no delay in pressing upon Congress and upon 
the Commission at Chicago the feeling of the Christian 
public in the matter. There is to be a meeting of the Com- 
mission on October 18th, and it is proposed that individ- 





uals, churches, Endeavor Societies, conferences, presby- 
teries, synods and other organizations in the different 
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States send letters or resolutions to the Commissioners 
from their States, urging them to cast their vote in har- 
mony with the late action of Congress, to the end that the 
gates of the World’s Fair shall be closed on Sunday. Mr. 
Hunter also says’that arrangements have been made by 
the managers of the Fair to sell intoxicating liquors upon 
the Exposition grounds as it is sold at hotels—namely, 
with meals; that while that is plainly immoral, it seems 
to be also a violation of the statutes of Illinois, and it is 
urged that in connection with the action concerning the 
Sunday closing reference be made also to the proposition 
for the sale of intoxicants, urging the Commissioners to 
veto any proposition which would in any sense be a viola- 
tion of the statutes of the State of Illinois. It is urged 
that this action be taken at once and the result forwarded 
to the United States Commissioners at their homes in the 
States where they live, that they may know what the mind 
of their constituents is in regard to this matter. In view 
of the fact that the meeting of the Commission occurs 
October 18th speedy action will be necessary. 


....The fifth meeting of the General Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the world holding the Pres- 
byterian system, opens on Wednesday of this week in 
Toronto, and will continue in session until September 
30th. The opening sermon will be preached by Dr. Caven, 
principal of Knox College, and Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. The first of these councils, which 
are the outcome of a conference held in London in 1875, 
occurred in Edinburgh in 1877, the second in Philadelphia 
in 1880. the third in Belfast in 1884, and the fourth in Lon- 
don in 1888. A representative but nota legislative body, 
its object is to bring the different Churches holding the 
reformed faith and organized on Presbyterian principles 
more closely together, as well as to confer on matters of 
general interest to Presbyterians throughout the world. 
The membership is made up of delegates, ministers and 
laymen from the different denominations, one clerical and 
one lay delegate being appointed for every one hundred 
congregations. At the meeting in London, in 1888, about 
three hundred delegates were present representing from 
twenty-five to thirty countries and seventy-eight branches 
of the Church, or 3,603,209 communicants. Among the 
Churches to be represented are the Presbyterian Churches 
of England, Scotland, Australia, Canada, United States 
and Ireland, the Reformed Churches of the Continent of 
Europe and of the United States, and the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church. Among the delegates from Eng- 
land are Drs. Gibson, McEwan and Johnstone, and Sir 
George Bruce, Robert Wales and Robert White; from Scot- 
land come Drs. McMurtrie, John Campbell and others; 
from the Reformed Churches of this country, Drs. T. W. 
Chambers, of New York; John B. Drury, of New Bruns- 
wick ; Peter Moerdyke, of Chicago; and Judge Bookstaver, 
of this city: from the Presbyterian Church are Drs. J. A. 
Hodge, George Alexander, John Dickson, George T. Pur- 
vis, F. B. Hodge, W. E. Moore, W. McKibben, J. L. With- 
row, James McCosh, W. H. Roberts, Louis Chapin, Horace 
Silliman, John Sloan and 8. M. McCutcheen. The meet- 
ings will largely be held in St. James Square Church, and 
the business session will be opened by an address by the 
Rev. Professor Blaikie, of Edinburgh, President of the 
Alliance. Papers will be read on the Protestant Reforma- 
tion by Prof. Thomas Lindsay, of Glasgow ; Bavineck, of 
Holland ; Leitch, of Belfast; and H. Baird, of New York. 
Reports on fureign mission work, accompanied by addresses 
by representative speakers from the different countries, 
will come on Friday, to be followed the next week by ad- 
dresses on the work of the American Churches among the 
Negroes, Indians, Europeans and Asiatics, and by ad- 
dresses on church life and work in the British colonies. 








Missions. 


A MISSIONARY’S ANALYSIS OF A LATE 
TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. 





J. W. CONKLIN, 





CHRISTIAN hearts leaped for joy when the will of Mrs. R. 
L. Stuart was published to the world. 

Her bequest of five millions of dollars to organizations 
which are allied to the Church of Jesus Christ, and march 
under the banner of his cross, caused devout thankfulness 
and exultation in loyal souls, even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church fell heir to three hundred thousand dollars. Who 
will attempt to estimate the blessings that shall flow 
through that gift to those that ‘‘ sit in darkness” in lands 
beyond the seas ? It was a glorious aid to the work of car- 
rying out our Master’s last command. There are probably 
those who think it was too large a part of the total amount 
to “send out of the country.”” The judgment of the ma- 
jority of Christ’s people was, I presume, that it was just 
about the proper proportion. It accords with the views 
of most testators who liberally remember the various 
“causes” of the Church. But was it enough? Did the 
Board of Foreign Missions get as much as its proper 
share ? 

At a meeting of the teachers in a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, held soon after the publication of these bequests, 
the question of appropriating the school offerings was up 
for decision. One teacher opposed giving anything to 
foreign missions because Mrs. Stuart’s legacy would sup- 
ply the demands for that work. That incident caused a 
slight simmering in my missionary blood, and perhaps 
gave a greenish tinge to my eyes. It moved me to examine 
and analyze that “‘last will and testament.” 

The results of that analysis are now given. 

I. ier to institutions and societies in the United 
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6 Boards or Societies of Home Missions (including ~ : . 
SR MOM. 5.0.05 0s5cesy-aeksnceopsiccinatcn 630,000 Ministerial Register. 
DOOR OE TRBCORIOR 6 oo. ccc cco cccccbecessavicsecipeues 80,000 _—_— 
1 Board of Church Erection.................0cc0eeceeees 300,000 BAPTIST. 
1 Board of Publication............... 80,000 | BURD, N.S., LaG i 3 
Oe verececcvccccceccccceccesee 5 , N.S., range, accepts call to McGrawville, N. Y. 
1 Board of Ministerial Relief and one minister....... 90,000 | CHURCH, R. J., Weviagion resigns. 
mince tesa Reads 1:90 Siewacded ccbviecsuldmatieknessueee 385,000 | FULLER, A. K., Sioux Falls, Ia., accepts call to Newburg, N. Y. 
wien ine 56% cnsddnendaiessneebahorkcubksekesde 160,000 | GILE, Grorce W.., Fall River, Mass., resigns. 
: ee PR Tipe aR... 5 «ic c's coccndticcnastuccas 680,000 | HISCOX,H. O., Troy, N. Y., accepts call to Malden, Mass. 
PINON OMI oo vc vcccnestesevuccacsle Feeds pJoadeeee 5,000 | HUTCHINSON. CHARLES S., Weston, Mass., resigns. 
12 Homes for Aged, Sick, etc...........00cccceeeeeeeeees 960,000 | MARTIN, A., Avoca, N. Y., resigns. 
1 Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children....... 80,000 | McCOLLEY,C. E., Portland, Ore., accepts call to Elmore, Minn. 
1 Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals....... 25,000 | McCURDY, A. B., Fort Scott, Kan., resigns. 
1 Society for Suppression of Vice.................0..-- 5,000 | SMITH, W.F., Collingwood, N. Y., resigns. 
WOM aic ss sscncsansteosteccice tur eeepecteen $3,905,000 CREE AL, 
IL mests for week ow of the United States: BASCOM, > GEORGE S. , Fargo, accepts call to Dwight, N. D. 
Beq . pi i , BREHM, WILLIAM E., Kinsley, Kan., resigns. 
CHAMBERS, GErorGE R., will be Ss 26) 
1 Theclogioal Geuituasion fllineee wie wi inst. Sept. 26th, Shiocton and 
: 43 Hospitals and Dispensaries “CLARK, G. BERNARD, Munroe, Neb. i 
Board-of Foreign Mis- ts a Sai att 
Sein wiiiiahs ran pa 6 Industrial Schools + $300,000 DAVIS, CHARLES H., San Bernardino, accepts call to Villa Park, 
12 Boards of Education Cal. 
12 Boards of Church Erection DUMM, WIt.1AmM W., Harman, accepts call to Greeley, Col. 
(12 Boards of Publication | FREEMAN, G. A., Ontario, Can., accepts call to Toulon, Ml. 


The Presbyterian Foreign Board has missions in at least 
twelve countries. It is no mere figure of speech to say 
that it controls Boards of Education, Church Erection and 
Publication in each. It may be justly added that each 
mission is a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and the Suppression of Vice. On the other hand, itis 
fair to allow that one-third of the funds of the American 
Bible Society, and one-fourth those of the American Tract 
Society are spent in foreign work. The bequest to the 
former was $300,000, and to the latter $80,000; $120,000, 
therefore, may be deducted from the first total and added 
to the second, making them $3,785,000 and $420,000 respec- 
tively. 

Nine times as much for this little country of ours as for 
the rest of the great world ! 

Perhaps the need here demands this multiplex supply. 

Perhaps the fruit here will justify this ninefold “ chari- 
ty beginning at home.’’ But there will be some doubt on 
these points among those who have ‘seen the world,” 
faintly even, through the eyes of Christ. 

To emphasize two principles these words are written. 
1. A board of Foreign Missions is far more comprehensive 
in the scope of its work than other church boards. It in- 
cludes them all on foreign soil, and it is an injustice to 
place it on a level with them in contributions and Jegacies 
at home. 2. The Christian must not let his loyalty to his 
country overshadow his loyalty to the world. So will he 
follow Christ. We can well imagine that the “elect lady ”’ 
who laid so much wealth at the feet of her Master, has 
heard his sweet plaudit, ‘‘ Well done!’’ But in years to 
come there will be those of whom he will say ‘‘ Better 
done,”’ not because of larger devotedness, but because of a 
clearer and broader sense of proportion. 

New YORK Ciry. 
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August. _| Financial Ye Year to. Aug. 3ist. 
1892. 1891. “4892. 1891. 
American Bird | $124,349 09; $60,331 77 $794, 875 20 |$690, 922 19—12 mos. 
mer. Baptist’ 
Miss. Union.) 10,557 37| 16,104 96) 79,165 26 79,218 84—5 mos. 
Meth. Epis -.-| 68,681 98 22" 320 7 730, 092 98, 745,709 05—10 mos. 
*“ (So.); 4,453 52 6,308 12) 40,22 ) 29: 338 91—10 mos. 
Presb. ory 29,421 53) 31,854 99) 113,691 69 125,799 84—4 mos. 
(South) 6,336 12) 7,742 90; 53,285 38) 59,346 24—5 mos. 
United Presb. 4,499 46) 7,220 09 27,910 95 21, ‘887 57—4 mos. 
Cumb. 3,053 61 1,133 99 | 
Ref. (Dutch).. 4,322 70; 9,263 18 22,107 45) 28,646 56—4 mos. 
Ref. (German) 786 00; 1,208 50 4,79404 4,432 56—3 mos. 
Luther’n Gen’) | | 
Synod....... 2,535 38) 1,536 30, 14,877 86) 15,129 57 
Ger. "Baptist. 250 47 334 23) «2,802 20) s:1,311 10 
Universalist . 118 50 439 00| 7,353 99) 8,228 67 





. Some little time since Dr. Selah Merrill, United States 
Consul at Jerusalem, reported that there were only 42,000 
Jews in Palestine. This statement has called out a letter 
to The Free Church of Scotland Monthly by the Rev. W, 
Ewing, of Safed, in which he says that it is to the interest 
of the Jews themselves to keep down the estimate of their 
numbers so as to lighten the taxes payable to the Govern- 
ment. But, notwithstanding this, their. Hebrew calendar 
gives 80,000 as the number of the Jews now in Palestine, 
and one who is in condition to know says that there are 
over 100,000. The Jew colonies, Mr. Ewing says, it must be 
confessed, as colonies, are a complete failure; as a big sys- 
tem of almshouses they may be called a success; but in 
comparison with real colonies, such as the sturdy, inde- 
pendent, honest and industrious Temple Christians, they 
seem to be very miserable affairs. 


..The agreement restricting the sale of liquor in the 
Congo Free State does nct seem to have accomplished as 
much as was hoped. While a high duty was imposed for a 
time, it has been reduced so low that the liquor trade is 
more vigorous than ever, and it overrides entirely any 
restrictions of the Government. On the other hand, the 
import taxes are rigidly levied, and the Baptist Missionary 
Union is taxed the same as a company trading for profit, 
the food and clothes of the missionaries being taxed just as 
much as the rum that is being introduced. 


.-The Bethel Santal Mission—independent—reports for 
the year 1891 Christians in fifty villages, twenty-four 
churches, one built during the year, seven missionaries, 
twenty-four native preachers, eight school teachers. 
Patients from two hundred different villages were attended 
at the dispensaries, and eighty-six converts were baptized. 
Including two hundred and ten children of Christian 
parents, there are six hundred and twenty-eight communi- 
cants. 


.-The church building at Guadalajara, iu regard to 
which Mr. Howland has written in THE INDEPENDENT, has 
at last been completed. The clerical party did their best 
to resist the purchase of the land and the erection of the 
building ; but patience, firmness and wisdom have won, 
and the community has now an importapt and valuable 
center for its evangelistic work, 





rae. LEMUEL T., Toledo, O., accepts call to Hobart and Ross, 
nd. 


GULICK, Netson J., _East Albany, called to Reformed ch., 
Northumberland, N. Y. 


HEALD, Jostaug H., Trinidad, called to Silverton, Col. 

KING, Joun W., Villa Park, Col., resigns. 

ROGERS, LEw1sG., Evans, accepts call to East Buffalo, N. Y. 
ROWE, James, Victor, called to Elmaand Crane Creek, Ia. 
SCHOPPE, WIL.1AM G.. Charlestown, Mass., resigns. 


SHAW, Danreu W., Mt. Zion ch., Gergen, O., called to Lin- 
coin Memorial ch., Washington, L ». C. 


SHAW, Epwin58., Benzonia, Mich., resigns. 

SMITS, BAsTIAN, Constantive, called to Ypsilanti, Mich. 
SMITH, Isaran P., Wolcott, Conn., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Epwarp, Cortland, N. Y., resigns. 

— ARTHUR H., Glencoe, Minn., called to Hillsboro, 


THOMAS, WILLIAM A., inst. recently, Kokomo, Ind, 
THOMSON, James, North Topeka, Kan., accepts call to Pierce 


City, Mo. 
TODD, GEorRGE L., Brookline, N. H., called to Merrimac, Mass. 
bis >and JacoB, Smith Center, accepts call to Wakefield, 
an. 


LUTHERAN. ‘ 
BARTHOLOMEW, 0.D., Phillipsburg, N. J., resigns. 
BROWN,T.S., Salem, accepts call to Roanoke, Va. 

HEISLER, C. W., Colorado Springs, called to Denver, Col. 
LITWED, C. B., Red Wing, accepts call to teach at St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 


ee aaa CHARLES, Braddock, called to Emmettsburg. 
enn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BISSELL, A. P., Valcour, N. Y., goes to Biddell Univ., 
N.C., as Professor of Hebrew. 


ae ELuiot W., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Detroit, 
ch. 


Charlotte, 


CRISTIE, RoBert, St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

CROWL, THEODORE, Salida, Col., resigns. 

oe ~~ S. Du Bots, Benemer, Col., accepts call to Phuwsnix, 
Ariz. 

oor». H., Finleyville, Penn., accepts call to Moundsville, 

. Va. 

McATEE, WiuiAM, Madison, Wis., resigrs. 

MILLER, W.P., West Bay City, called to Holladay Mission, 
Portiand, Ore. 

MILLS, Joun N., inst. Sept. 15th, South Evanston, [ll. 

NYCE, Harry, inst. Sept. 18th, Kingston, Ind. 

POTTER, T. C., Cedar Falls, Ia., resigns. 

a 2 hal E. N. B., Lac Animas, Col., accepts call to Socorro, 


WHITE, G. A., Volga, 8. D., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ARMSTRONG, C. F., Laurel, Del., accepts call to St. 
ch., West Philadelphia, Penn. 

BRADDON, HEnry L. C., Delaware City, 
F lorence, N. J. 

COBB, R..P., Crosswicks, accepts call to Rahway, N. J. 

FREEMAN, Henry R., Islip, accepts call to Troy, N. Y. 

HOOKER, W.. E., Plymouth, Conn., resigns. 

JULIAN, J. E., died September 7th, Leesburg, Fla. 

MEADE, Ww. N., Upper Truro Parish, Va., resigns. 

STURGES, C. M., Fernandina, Fla., accepts call to Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

WHITE, Jonn H., Faribault, Minn., accepts call to Ch. of the 
Advent, Philadelphia, Penn. 

—" M.S., Ypsilanti, accepts call to Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


Andrew's 


Del., accepts call to 


REFORMED DUTCH. 
ASHLEY, B. F., Athens, N. Y., resigns. 
DEJONG, G., Vriesland, Mich., called to East Willamstown, 
p> ¢ 


HOSPERS, G. H., East Williamstown, N. called to Muske- 
gon, Mich 

VAN DER MEULEN, Jacop, Baldwin, Wis., accepts call to Rot- 
terdam, Kan. 


ZWEMER, PETER J., ord. September 14th, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
REFORMED GERMAN. 


BROWER, A. S., Scranton, accepts call to Grace ch., Philadel- 
hia, Penn. 
E B. GrorGE C., inst. Sept. 4th, McConnelisburg, Penn. 


HEILMAN, U. H., Emmettsburg, Penn., resigns. 

KILMER, Harvey E., Ursinus College, accepts call to Mt. Oli- 
vet P. O., North Lima, O 

MOTTER, I. M., Waynesboro, accepts call to Adamstown, Penn. 

STECKEL, O. M., Lebanon, accepts call to Easton, Penn. 

ZARTMAN, Partey E., inst. recently, Sioux City, Ia. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


Y¥., 


ADAMS, J. M., West Hampton, called to Boston, Mass. 

BARBER, E. B., Newark, N. Y., accepts call to Gardiner and 
Hallowell, Me. 

DARLING, O. I., Warren, Mass., resigns. 

EDDY, W1tu1AM Best.‘ord. and inst. Sept.21st, Norwood, Mass. 

TOWNSEND, MANtey B., ord. and inst. Sept. 20th, South Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAKER, C. P., Free Bap., becomes pastor at Warren, N. H. 

BISHOP, Wma. Frost, So. Pres., Emporia, Va., accepts call to 
Liberty, Mo. 

BRADEEN, A. W., Free Bap., 
R. L., resigns. 

BURCH, Rev. Mr., Second Advent, New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 

FAIRFIELD, O. J., Unit., Harvard Divinity School, accepts call 
to Youngstown, O 

FAUST, A. E., Cumb. Pres., 
Springs, a 

HAZLETT, United ~~ ., Allegheny Presbytery, accepts 
call to Norte ‘Hamden, N N.-¥ 

LITCHFIELD, W. C., Unit., Gardner, accepts call to Middleboro, 
Mass. 

SKINNER, Luoyp, 


Warwick Central ch., Apponaug, 


Rich Hill, accepts call to Willow 


Unit., Lincoln, Neb., accepts cali to 





Eau Claire, Wis, 
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Diblical Research. 


Pror. Juius EvTING, in his “‘ Sinaitische 
Inschriften,”’ lately published, presents 
the most satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem, How came the Sinaitic inscriptions to 
be engraved in a region so remote from any 
caravan route or resort of pilgrims—a 
region fit only for the pasture of camels ? 








“Yn order to answer this question, we must 
find a class of men (1) who could write Naba- 
thalean; (2) who were well acquainted with the 
art of writing, but found some difficulty in prac- 
ticing it upon stone; and (3) who had some in- 
ducement to explore all the valleys of the 
mountain group, even in its wildest ravines. 

“Any one who understands the conditions 
under which camels live,and has spent some 
time among the Bedawin, will easily recognize 
the bearing of the third point. A true Bedawi 
takes no trouble whatever, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to provide food for his camel from 
its birth to its death; he always endeavors to 
keep it in a region where it will find its pastur- 
age foritself. Yet, after specially long exertions 
the beast requires not only rest, but also the 
richest possible nonrishment to enable it to re- 
eruit its strength. After a foray, or a caravan 
journey of three months, a camel which is not 
artificially provided with food (whether green 
fodder, barley or meal) must be allowed to run 
wild and rest from labor during at least an 
equal time in the rich pastures of the wilder- 
ness. Before its feet have recovered their hard- 
ness it cannot be used again. Accordingly, at 
such times the beasts, especially in springtime, 
are allowed to scatter themselves over as wide 
an area as possible, soas to get the greatest bene- 
fit from the pasturage. Toapply these considera- 
tions to the present case: In antiquity the course 
of trade between India and Western Asia was 
from the southern point of Arabia,parallel to the 
Red Sea from five to six days’ journey inland from 
the coast to the riorthward ; the first or southern 
half of the route, as far as el-Ul4, being under 
the protection and conduct of the Himyarites, 
while the second or northern half, from el-Ul4& 
or el-Higar to Petra, was in the hands of the 
Nabathzans, whose capital the latter place was. 
At Petra the caravans divided, going in one di- 
rection to Gaza and Alexandria, in the other to 
Damascus and so on to Byzantium. All this 
merchandise was carried bycamels. Therefore, 
periodically thousands of camels must have re- 
quired to be turned loose from the caravans for 
rest and grazing, and were driven to some suita- 
ble place of pasturage until they became again 
capable of work. The chief pasture-lands of the 
Nabathzeans were the Sinai Peninsula and (as I 
venture to conjecture) the wilderness of Beer- 
sheha. With the camels went not only dozens 
of camel-drivers, but also a number of persons 
engaged in the trade, who acted as writers and 
keepers of accounts in the caravans, and took 
their holiday at the same time as the animals 
and their owners. These men were the authors 
of the inscriptions; and only in this manner is 
the locality where they are found to be explained. 
For example, it is clear how, in the best places of 
pasturage, the same man came to write his name 
in widely separated parts of the Peninsula, and 
how he came to write it time after time in the 
same place; that is to say, not in the same year, 
but in the course of different visits.” 


....Prof. A. H. Sayce reports, from his 
most recent visit to Egypt, that San, the 
site of Tanis, is no longer the inaccessible 
heap of ruins it used to be. Now the trav- 
eler muy, if he choose, leave the railway at 
a station not far from Mansfirah and step 
at once into a comfortable dahabeah, 
which will convey him to the site in a few 
hours, along one of those broad and deep 
canals which Egypt owes to the English 
administration of Egypt. In fact, the 
scene, he says, has become a place of picnic 
for the European inhabitants of Mansfirah. 


.--. During the last winter season Dr. Na- 
ville excavated in behalf of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, at Jemaé el-Amdid, the 
supposed site of Mendes in Egypt, also at 
Tel el-Baghliyeh ; but at both places his 
exploitations were unfruitful. At the same 
time the Count d’Hulst operated at Behbet, 
near Mansfrah, with no better fortune than 
the finding of a ruined temple dating from 
the Ptolemaic era. . 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2D. 


CONVERSION OF SAUL OF TARSUS.—Acts 
9: 1-20. 











Notzs.—“ Asked of him letters.’’—The 
high priest would be recognized as the chief 
ecclesiastical authority by the Jews of Da- 
mascus. Letters of introduction and au- 
thority. ** Any that were of the Way.”’ 
—Notice that the Revised Version recog- 
nizes the use of the word “‘the Way” as the 
early Christians’ own designation of their 
doctrine. It comes from the Way of Life 
which they were pursuing. The oldest 





known Christian document, except the New 
Testament, and written, probably before 
some parts of it, is called ‘‘ The Two Ways,”' 
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and constitutes the first part of ‘The 
Teaching of the Aposties.” They are the 
Way of Life and the Way of Death. 
“ He might bring them bound to Jerusa- 
lem.””—The Roman Government would not 
interfere. To this day the chief of every 
religious body in Turkey similarly exer- 
cises civil authority. ** Damascus.”’— 
Said to be the oldest city of the East, cap- 
ital of Syria. “ Hearing the voice.’’— 
That is, the sound, but not the words. 
“* Did neither eat nor drink.’’—Did not take 
his regular meals; ate but little. “The 
street whichis called Straight.’’—That street 
is still supposed to exist, but is less fine 
than it then was. “The home of Ju- 
das.’’—Perhaps a Jew who kept an inn; 
possibly an old acquaintance of Saul, or one 
of those to whom he bore letters. zen! 
man of Tarsus.”—To distinguish him from 
many other Sauls. “* Brother Saul.” — 
Thus already recognizing him as a Chris- 
tian.——_—“‘ As it had been scales.’’—His 
sight returned, as if scales had fallen off, 
altho the language might imply that real 
scales fell off. 

Instruction. —Saul was good material 
for a useful Christian. He thoroughly be- 
lieved he was right, and acted accordingly. 
Believing Christianity a pestilent heresy 
which was destroying the hopes of his peo- 
ple, he tried to exterminate it. He wasa 
man of great zeal, for he lived up to his 
convictions. That is the kind of man we 
want Christians to be. 

What a foolish man Saul was to imagine 
that persecution could destroy the Church ! 
But if it had not been the true Church it 
might have been so destroyed. 

Saul’s conversion was sudden and mirac- 
ulous. He seems to have needed such spe- 
cial intervention of Christ. He was to bea 
witness of Christ. We must look for ordi- 
nary methods. 

The ‘voice said: ‘‘ Why persecutest thou 
me?’ He who persecutes them persecutes 
him. He that toucheth them toucheth the 
apple of his eye. At the last Judgment he 
will say: “ Because ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it 
not unto me.” 

Saul did not know that Jesus still lived, 
ascended to glory, King of kings. Now 
Jesus spoke to him, and showed him what 
crime he was guilty of. No wonder he was 
struck dumb and blind. 

Saul was a more learned man, better in- 
structed in the Law than any of these poor 
Galilean disciples. But Jesus had chosen 
these, the weak things of the world, to con- 
found the wise and mighty. They had no 
pride of wisdom to lead them astray. 

God needed also the wise. Saul, because 
of his great ability and learning, became 
the chief champion of the Church. He is 
the great evidence of the need of a learned 
ministry ; for itis he who understood best 
the meaning of Christ’s teaching, and kept 
the Church close to the doctrine of faith, 
and prevented it from relapsing into form- 
alism and a mere Jewish sect. 

Three days was a long time for a man who 
was seeking after truth to remain in dark- 
ness. We cannot say but from the very 
beginning he was soundly converted. Per- 
haps he needed more light as to Christian 
duty. Conversion need not take three days 
or one dayor one hour. Conversion is 
simply turning. It is an act, not a work. 
All one has to do is to stop going wrong and 
to begin going right. Let one determine 
no longer to live for his own pleasure but 
for God, and heis already converted. Let 
him resolve, in an instant, henceforth to 
trust in Jesus for salvation and serve him. 
That is all. It takes but a moment. 

But conversion is a very serious thing, 
One may begin in a moment, but he will 
meditate on it afterward for more than 
three days, praying to God that he may 
stand fast. 

What a great work that humble disciple 
did who was sent to open Saul’s eyes and to 
impart to him the gift of the Holy Spirit! 
One may not be a great man himself, but 
he may be the means of converting one who 
will be a very useful Christian. Especially 
should this thought be a comfort to Sunday- 
school teachers. 

The first thing Saul did after his conver- 
sion was to confess Christ in public. He 
gave his testimony that he had come to 
curse, and had been forced to bless. When 
one is converted he should do Christian 
work. 

It is not in the lesson, but we know that 
soon after he retired for three years for 
meditation and study. If he had not done 
this he could not have been so useful. It 
does not follow that because a man is con- 
verted he is, even tho he be as smart as he 
thinks he is, yet fitted to become a teacher. 
He can give testimonies, but he needs in- 
struction—opportunity to settle and adjust 
his faith before he is fit to teach. 
































ssts of our readers will guide us im the selection ef 
works for further notice. 





NANSEN’S CROSSING OF GREEN- 
LAND.* 





Tuis work is abridged from the original 
edition, the portions omitted comprising 
scientific details having especial interest 
for the student. The narrative parts are 
generally left intact. It is to be regretted 
that the work of excision was so com- 
plete; for even the general reader would 
often like toknow more about the precise 
elevations reached at different stages, the 
nature of the geology, the flora and the 
like. If for no other reason than a better 
understanding of the narrative, some of 
those omitted facts would have been of 
great value. We can easily understand 
that 2 full scientific statement would ap- 
peal more strongly to the specialist ; but 
in the present instance the separation of 
narrative and science has been carried too 
far. 

Where the narrative parts have been 
abridged the sections have sometimes been 
clumsily welded together, and thus we 
come occasionally to passages which evi- 
dently suggest explanations that we do 
not find in the text. This is all the more 
regrettable because a more interesting and 
absorbing story of travel and exploration 
has not appeared for several years. There 
is not a dry sentence inthe book. The 
reader is carried along with breathless in- 
terest, and comes to the end with positive 
regret. Itis written with graphic power, 
relieved here and there with touches of 
humor or vivid descriptions of scenery. 
The adventures are of the most thrilling 
character, and yet are told simply, without 
straining after effect, while the various 
phases of human nature brought out dur- 
ing the journey are dramatically por- 
trayed. Inno book of northern explora- 
tion do we have a better picture of Eskimo 
life and character. The description of the 
night storm on the floe is one of the wild- 
est and most sublime sea scenes we have 
read anywhere, and it is told in such 
language as to produce an indelible im- 
pression. We seem to see the huge, thun- 
dering rollers toss their sheets of foam to 
the pitiless moon, shining in a serene sky, 
and the grinding blocks of ice heaving 
and tossing, and every minute nearing the 
tent where the daring explorers are calmly 
slumbering, knowing that they can do 
nothing to avert their doom, and so sleep 
on; and there is the resolute watchman 
pacing his vigil alone, and ever and anon 
going to the tent to arouse his compan- 
ions, actually drawing out the fastening 
of the door to call them, and then, as the 
threatening billow spends its force, replac- 
ing the pin, resolved to give the storm 
another chance to relent. At the last mo- 
ment, when the watchman felt that the 
end had come, a new current seized the 
cake of ice on which stood the tent and the 
boats, and most unexpectedly drew them 
away from the surge into temporary 
safety. 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘‘ Ski” 
and ‘‘Skilébning.” The ski are Norwe- 
gian snowshoes. They differ materially 
from those used in America, They are 
long strips of tough, elastic wood, about 
eight feet long and only two or three 
inches wide, and curve slightly upward at 
the forward end. Not only are the ski 
used for practical purposes, but they also 
enter into the sportsof Norway, and both 
sexes exercise with them as with skates. 
Astonishing dexterity is acquired with 
them. The author mentions some re- 
markable feats, especially in long jumps 
taken from a moderate hight; leaps of 
ninety feet in horizontal extent being com- 
mon, and even nimety-nine feet having 
been accomplished. One of these days 
when our athletes are growing weary of 
the skate, the toboggan and the bicycle, 
why may they not try the ski? 





*THE First CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Translated from the Norwe- 
gian by HUBERT MAGINDIE GEPP, B.A., Lecturer at 
the University of Upsala. A new edition, abridged, 
with numerous Illustrations and Maps. London: 
Longmans, Greev & C2.; and New York: 15 East 16th 
Street, 1892. Svo, pp. xii, 452. 
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Dr. Nansen is an expert and an enthusi- 
ast on skilébning, or skiology. When he 
was on the coast of Greenland in 1882, it 
occurred to him that the ski might be of 
great use in crossing the vast snow 
plateaus of that unexplored region. He 
organized a party of six. They went to 
Iceland in 1888, where they found a 
whaler willing to drop them at the pro- 
posed point of departure for the interior. 
The eastern coast of Greenland is pro- 
tected from invasion by a tremendous and 
eternal breastwork of floating ice extend- 
ing thirty to forty miles from the shore. 
The explorers took to their boats July 
17th, when about nine miles from the 
nearest land. Everything appeared to 
favor their stepping on the bleak shores 
of Greenland that evening; but they 
struck an unexpected current running 
southward, and to their intense mortifica- 
tion they saw themselves swept helplessly 
away from the landing place. Entangled 
amid the floes and meeting many thrill- 
ing escapes, the boats drifted more than 
three hundred miles below the point from 
which the expedition had planned to 
start on its overland journey. Then 
another current caught them running 
northward inside of the floe. But precious 
weeks of summer were lost in this tan- 
talizing navigation, and it was not until 
August 10th that the point was finally 
~eached where they could make the de- 
sired landing. 

The journey across took forty-two days, 
and covered a distance of nearly four hun- 
dred miles. Never before had the foot of 
white man traversed that desolate waste. 
It was doubtful if even the few Eskimo 
were acquainted with the route followed 
by the expedition. Nota living soul, not 
a vestige of humanity, past or present, 
was discovered after they left the eastern 
shore until they reached the western 
coast. Snow and ice was all that was 
seen the greater part of the way in that 
land of desolation. The jagged peaks of 
mountains, called nunataks, were occa- 
sionally seen above the vast tableland of 
snow, which filled every crevice, hollow 
and ravine up to the mountaintops. The 
enormous depth of that perpetual snow 
was ascertained by various satisfactory 
tests. 

The party reached a bight of 8,000 feet, 
then proceeded along a snow plateau, and 
finally descended to the western coast. 
The ski were found very useful. For sev- 
eral days the sledges ran under sail before 
a terrible gale of wind and snow. On one 
occasion the entire expedition, men, 
sledges and all, came within an ace of 
plunging into a narrow chasm many bun- 
dreds of feet deep. A nondescript boat 
was improvised out of the ski and the India 
rubber matting of their tent; it was 8} 
feet long. Nansen, with one companion, 
skirted the west coast in this ramshackle 
craft to the nearest Danish settlement, 
whence boats were dispatched for the re- 
mainder of the expedition. 

But they who would learn all about one 
of the most daring and skillfully conducted 
exploring expeditions of the century should 
read this attractive volume for them- 
selves. 


ss 
oe 


RECENT FRENCH HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH. 


FRENCH scholarship has always evinced 
anoteworthy zeal in tracing the historical 
factors and forces that were active in that 
grand transformation of the ancient pagan 
Europe into medieval Christian Europe 
which found its official seal in the adopticn 
of Christianity as the religion of the Roman 
Empire. In depth and width the re- 
searches of the French have here been far 
more successful than Gibbon or other 
writers. The ideal of their efforts was to 
develop the philosophy of the age in which 
the Old World died and the New World was 
born. Among the best recent French works 
in this line are, Beugnot, Histoire de la 
Destruction des Paganisme en Orient ; Ch. 
Schmidt, Essai sur la Societé ‘civile dans 
VEmpire et la Transformation par le 
Christianisme; J. Reville (editor of the 
Revue de lV Histoire des Religions), La Re- 
ligion & Rome sous les Sévéres. The latest 
and one of the most valuable additions to 
this class of worksis La Fin du Paganisme, 
by Gaston Boissier. Its special purpose is 
explained by the sub-title, ‘‘ Ztude sur les 
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quatriéme Siécle.” (Paris: Hachette. 2 

vols., octavo.) It is based upon a careful 

study of the sources, and is generally 

marked by cautious and careful judgments 
as tomen and measures. This is especially 
the case in the view given of that enigma of 
history, Constantine the Great. He avoids 
poth extremes, the one which makes him a 
blind zealot, and the other which makes 
him a political trickster. The author con- 
cedes to him honesty of motives but claims 
weakness in character, the delay of his 
baptism being caused by a fear of of- 
fending the powerful pagan elements in the 
Empire. His discussion of the two old 
problems whether Christianity was respon- 
sible for the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
whether the Christians welcomed the in- 
roads of the barbarians, is searching and 
thorough. Both charges are denied and 
disproved. He clearly traces the destruc- 
tion of the Empire to causes which were 
active and at work long before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. But the rise and 
the fall of Rome are pronounced as having 
taken place in accordance with the laws of 
history ; aud M. Boissier takes great pains 
to show that Augustine, Jerome, Leo the 
Great were not only good Christians but 
also good Roman citizens, and that they 
deplored the barbarian victories. In this 
way one of the charges made by Gibbon and 
others against the Church is shown to be 
without foundation. 

The present volume is rather a collection 
of six independent essays than a complete 
work in itself: and yet a connecting link 
is not absent, and the parts together cover 
the subject well. The first book is devoted 
to the victory of Christianity under Con- 
stantine, and the reaction under Julian the 
Apostate ; the second and third books are 
devoted to the system of public instruction 
current among the Romans, and the infiu- 
ence this and the thought of the age exerted 
on Christian writers; the fourth shows 
the origins of Latin Christian poetry, 
and analyzes a number of the leading 
works of this kind; the fifth exhibits the 
condition of the pagan world at the end of 
the fourth century ; and the sixth and last 
book describes the last great struggle be- 
tween the champions of polytheism and the 
fathers of the Church. 

Another good work in this department, 
but one devoted to special and detail prob- 
lem, is Le Culte imperial: son Histoire et 
son Organization depuis Auguste jusqu’d 
Justinian, par V Abbé E. Beurlier. (Paris: 
Thorin, 1891. Pp. 357.) This is a volume 
which grew out of theses presented to secure 
the degree of Docteur des lettres, and the 
author is now professor at the Ecole Eccle- 
siastique des Carmes. The first few chap- 
ters are devoted to the history of the cult 
from its beginnings to the time of Constan- 
tine, while the bulk of the volume treats 
of the first three Christian centuries. The 
investigation of this subject is more than 
that of an historical curiosity ; its connec- 
tion with the fate of the early Christians 
makes it important also from the side of 
church history. 

On the history of the alphabet the French 
have done as much good work as the Ger- 
mans. Philippe Berger has added a new 
contribution to the subject in his Histoire 
V Ecriture dans V Antiquité. (Paris: Impri- 
merie nationale.) It is published under the 
patronage of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and is embellished with nine 
fine plates, The object of the work is not 
so much to produce new data or theories, 
but to give a complete summary of what is 
known on the subject considered as the re- 
sult of scholarly investigation, as also to 
indicate the lines along which further 
studies must be made. And yet the char- 
acter of the work. shows that the author is 
a thorough master in the science of epi- 
xraphics, and is anything but a mere com- 
piler. Scholars and specialists too will do 
well to examine his work. In the first part 
he investigates the history of writing be- 
fore the invention of an alphabet ; 4. ¢., pic- 
tography, hieroglyphics, Chinese writing, 
cuneiform and Egyptian systems. These 
different systems of ideographs gradually 
develop into phonetic syllabaries. The au- 
thor, as most French scholars do, traces 
the Phenician alphabet to the Egyptian 
system. The second part of the book is de- 
voted to the alphabet and its history. He 
distinguishes two grand systems, the Indo- 
Kuropean or the Greco-Italian, and the 
Semitic. Tothe latter belong the Indian 
and the Persian systems. The third and 
shortest part of the book is devoted to cer- 
tain kinds of alphabets, ancient and mod- 
ern, the origin of which is not yet settled. 

Comparatively a terra incognita, except 
to the initiated, is the subject discyssed 
with skill and scholarship by Rubens 
Duval, in his Histoire politique, religieuse 

ot littératre d’Edesse, It is devoted chiefly 
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.to the early peried, from the third to the 
fifth centuries. The little volume brings 
out into prominence again the great influ- 
ence of the Syrians and their literature in 
the Orient of that. period, and particularly 
the part they took in the internal develop- 
ment of the Church and the doctrinal con- 
troversies of that formative period. The 
book is not without its weaknesses, but its 
strong points more than counterbalance 
these. 

A volume which has attracted wide at- 
tention among those best able to judge of 
its merits is Les Prophétes d’Israel, par 
James Darmesteter. (Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Pp. xx, 368.) The author is well known as 
one of the ablest Jewish scholars in France. 
He in general agrees with the extreme 
views which have been developed there in 
recent years on the subject of Old Testa- 
ment literature and religion, but cannot 
be said to be in agreement with Renan, or 
Vernes, or Havet, or any of that class. In 
fact, one of the essays, of which this work 
is a collection, namely, the second, is di- 
rected against Havet and his view of the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament as 
the outgrowth of the second pre-Christian 
century. In fact, Darmesteter’s work is 
rather a philosophy of Hebrew prophecy 
with a glorification of liberal Judaism, and 
that philosophy is naturalistic throughout. 
It has the weaknesses of so many french 
works of its kind that it is more rhetorical 
than scholarly. While not as brilliant as 
the recent volumes of Renan, it has little if 
apy more substance than these. It seems 
impossible for French scholars to employ 
the same sobriety of spirit and cautious, 
careful and critical use of the sources in 
the historical researches of the Bible that is 
characteristic of their investigations in 
other historical lines. In nearly all cases a 
departure from the traditional views in 
biblical science signifies in their case ex- 
treme radicalism. 





CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS.* 


TuIs is certainly a most excellent and 
desirable edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
‘Letters and Characters,’”’ the best, in- 
deed, in many respects, that we have seen. 
It includes “all that was published by 
Lord Mahon in his four-volume edition of 
1845, together with the ‘ omitted passages’ 
in the letters to the Bishop of Waterford 
and to Chesterfield’s son which were sup- 
plied in the supplemental volume in 1853 
and now first appear in their proper 
places.” 

The only omission is that of the letters 
written prior to 1739 and a few others, for 
the reason that they were addressed to a 
mere child and ‘‘ contain merely elementary 
instruction.” 

We are glad to know further, from the 
editor’s preface, that, the British Museum 
having gained possession of the correspond- 
ence of the Duke of Newcastle, in which are 
many letters from Chesterfield, Dr. Brad- 
shaw will soon give the latter to the public. 

The first thirty-one pages of the work are 
devoted to the Preface, Table of Contents of 
Vol. I, events in the Life of Chesterfield, In- 
troduction, Lord Charlemont on Chester- 
field’s Letters and Anecdotes of Philip 
Stanhope. Then follow in the first volume 
the letters written between 1739 and 1754. 
In the Anecdotes of Philip, the son to whom 
these wonderful letters were written, we 
are given more than a glimpse of a glutton- 
ous, vulgar, unmanageable fellow, who, of 
course, came to nothing. Chesterfield 
doubtless hoped by a continual dripping of 
advice to wear somewhat smooth this hard 
rock of his son’s nature; but it is more 
than possible that he did greater harm than 
good. A youth who at a formal dinner 
would tuck the tablecloth into his button- 
hole and then suddenly jump up and drag 
off both linen and plates, both viands and 
liquids, only because he wanted to run to 
the window and see what was making a 
noise that excited his curiosity, is not to be 
toned down to decency, much less to 
elegance, by mere letters, and those, too, 
burdened with advice most destructive to 
true manhood. 

The Chesterfieldian quality, however, is 
something to be grateful for, even in full 
view of the Chesterfieldian substance made 
up so largely of two parts duplicity and one 
part flattery. We have always been im- 
pressed with a surmise that Chesterfield 
wrote his letters as much to himself, to hear 
himself toot his own moods, as it were, as 
to his incorrigible boy. 

“Adorn yourself,” he says, ‘‘ with all 
those graces and accomplishments which, 
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without solidity, ere frivolous, but without 

which solidity is, to a great degree, use- 

less.” 

Perhaps, on the rule that a man always 

harps most on his weakest string, Chester- 

field secretly longed for moral solidity. The 

grandest notes of his epistolary voice seem 

to indicate as much; and yet deceit, duplic- 
ity and petty methods of overreaching 
men and women are so sounded as (to the 

careless ear) to fill out the largest measure 

of hisstrain. This is true not only of the 
letters to his son, avowedly for the forma- 
tion of his character, but of the political 
ones as well. 

The oftener we dip into these letters, no 
matter by what editor sent forth, the more 
grows our amazement at the versatility, the 
cunning, the brilliancy, the adroitness, the 
tact and the finely crystallized heartlessness 
in forming them. If ever there was an au- 
tomatic pen geared to suit all moods and to 
simulate all styles, it was Chesterfield’s. 
It is all sorts of an education to read these 
three plethoric volumes. 

Dr. Bradshaw has proved himself an ad- 
mirable editor in confining his work toa 
clear and full presentation of the “ Letters 
and Characters’’ without notes orcomments, 
save such as were unquestionably necessary, 
and in rendering the voluminous materials 
easily accessible in all their parts by means 
of singularly clear and exhaustive tables of 
contents and indices. 

The “‘ Characters,’’ which come at the end 
of Vol. III, are not the least interesting ex- 
amples of Chesterfield’s style; moreover, 
they contain, perhaps, the most sincere ex- 
pression of opinion to be found in all his 
writings. Here we can enjoy piquancy 
that often shades off quickly into biting 
acidity, and bold expressions of startling 
thought that is almost intolerable, without 
pausing to reflect upon what effect is going 
to be made upon the mind of a young and 
rather good-for-nothing boy. His portraits 
are miniatures, but they have lines of power. 

The expurgations indulged in by Dr. 
Bradshaw affect the letters only to get rid 
of a few indecencies. The notes of Lord 
Mahon’s edition are preserved in this; and 
Chesterfield’s ‘“‘ Letters to his Godson ”’ are 
printed together. Indeed, the arrangement 
of the matter could not be better. The 
reader unacquainted with French will, of 
course, miss the enjoyment of the charac- 
teristic letters written in that language, 
some of which are among the best ; but it 
would have been scarcely worth while to 
add translations of these to swell the al- 
ready great bulk of pages. 

It is perfectly safe to repeat once more 


have this book. It is a work which, like a 
kaleidoscope, discloses something new at 
each peep intoit. Of its kindit isa classic. 
The publishers have done their part well. 
The pages are large, the type clear, and all 
the work seems substantial. <A portrait of 
Chesterfield heads the first volume, and 
there are portraits also of several of his 
distinguished contemporaries. 


+ 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Anthony Melgrave, by Thomas McCaleb 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.59), 
brings to mind the old romances like ‘‘ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho’’; but it is not in the least 
an imitation. The scene is laid in Virginia, 
and the incidents are as peculiar as the de- 
scriptions are vivid. Evidently the author 
is a tyro at novel-writing.———Sterope: 
The Veiled Pleiad, by Wm. Hayes Acklan 
(Washington, Gibson Brothers), is another 
piece of fiction modeled after the ancient 
pattern. It belongs to the novels whose 
chapters begin with quotations of poetry, 
and whose dramatis persone stalk through 
the pages on stilts. Notwithstanding which 
Sterope has its considerable element of in- 
terest and originality, and if the writer is 











a young man we encourage him. The 
Venetians. By Mrs. M. E. Braddon. (New 


York: Harper & Brothers.) The dagger on 
the cover is a good hint of what one may 
expect to find in this novel; and the name 
of M. E. Braddon, on the title-page, is a 
guaranty that the expectation will be made 
good. Father Brighthopes; or, An Old 
Clergyman’s Vacation, by J.T. Trowbridge 
(Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.25), is a revised 
edition of Mr. Trowbridge’s first book for 
young people, which came to light origi- 
nally in May, 1853, nearly forty years ago. It 
is old, but it is still good reading, and, we 
dare say, will have a generous reception. 
A Tcherkesse Prince, by Madame de 
Meissner (Boston, DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 
$1.50), is a story of life in St. Petersburg, 
told with considerable vigor and life- 
likeness. We follow the fortunes of Kitty 
and Olga and Glinka with decided interests 
moreover, in the end we are satisfied with 
what it all comes to,——~Far from To- 
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Day, by Gertrude Hall, (Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, $1.50), is a series of six stories or 
sketches of asort not common these days. 
A very good sort they are, however, re- 
motely suggesting Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s tales, but possessing a character quite ~ 
theirown. Young people will find them 
charmingly fascinating. The Squire, 
by Mrs. Parr (New York, Cassel! & Co., 
$1.00), is another of those stories of English 
country life which nobody else writes quite 
in Mrs. Parr’s vein. Whoever read and 
cared for ‘‘ Dorothy Fox” or ‘“ Adam 
and Eve” will hasten to read The 
Squire. So far as our taste goes, Mrs. Parr 
has never delighted it to any great degree. 
December Roses, by Mrs.’ Campbell- 
Praed (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), 
will be found light and pleasant reading 
for anidle hour by those who take kindly 
to sentimental stuff done up in fiction, with 
some wickedness flung in evidently 
as mere sauce. December Roses do 
not bloom very healthily in the open air. 
La Bella, and Others, by Egerton 
Castle (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), con- 
tains eight short stories and sketches of a 
sensational character, well written, and 
possessing the interest of novelty, strange- 
mess and piquancy combined. A Little 
Norsk, by Hamlin Garland (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), first appeared recently in 
the Century Magazine under the title of “OV 
j'ap’s Flaxen,” and was a good serial. We 
like it far better than anything else that 
“{r. Garland has yet written. In depicting 
fhe quiet life of Western countryfolk 
he is evidently more at home than when he 
attempts political or even higher social life. 
We welcome A Little Norsk as astrong, 
vivic and finely dramatic piece of work. 
Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law, by 
George R. Sims (New York, The Waverly 
Co., 50 cents), is funny and harmless. Such 
things have been written before and per- 
haps better; and yet an bour will be made 
short by reading Mr. Sims’s good-natured 
fooling. The Master of Silence, by Ir- 
ving Bacheller (New York, Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., 75 cents), goes out of the common 
way, and serves the turn of romance 
through a new vein. If any of our readers 
like odd and mysterious stories,dealing with 
remotely probable and mildly sensational 
facts and fancies, here is just the thing. 
The Wrecker, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Lloyd Osborne (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), makes up in 
style for what it lacks in substantial inter- 
est. Weconfess that we have been not a 
little disappointed during the reading of 
The Wrecker. It is like running a long, 
breathless chase after something presuma- 
bly valuable, and finally catching hold of a 
collapsing bag of wind. Mr. Stevenson is 
a master of style, but he is not always a 
master of good judgment in the application 
of his gift. Doubtless our disappointment 
in The Wrecker is due in some degree to the 
high standard which Mr. Stevenson has 
heretofore set for himself—a standard hard 
to reach by any writer; or is Mr. Lloyd 
Osborne too heavy tocarry? At all events 
The Wrecker is tiresome. The Average 
Woman, by Walcott Balestier (New York, 
United States Book Co., $1.25), has a touch- 
ing prefatory notice of the dead young 
author’s life and work. The stories in this 
volume are not remarkable performances 
in a literary way, and the imagination. dis- 
played in them is not of a very high or very 
original order. The style is jerky, not un- 
like that of Rudyard Kipling ; and the con- 
structive ability shown by Mr. Kipling in 
his short pieces does not appear in “ Reffy,” 
“A Common Story,” or ‘Captain my 
Captain.” If Mr. Balestier were living we 
should say to him that we saw great prom- 
ise in him if he had the ability to discrimi- 
nate between mere rawness and originality. 
Jean de Kerdren. by Jeanne Schultz 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is a slight, 
sentimental, unsatisfactory story, trans- 
lated from the French. A man marries 
woman out of pity, and has to learn to lov 
her afterward: but just when he has ac 
complished this latter she dies. It is by the 
anthor of that charming little story ‘‘ La 
Neuvaine de Colette.” A Queen 
Curds and Cream, by Dorothea Gerard 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is a good 
story in the main, but tedious and some- 
what sensational. The final wordin it is 
about a grave. It has come to be expected 
that death must end even a novel. 
Manitou Island, by M. G. McClelland (New 
York, Henry Holt & Ce.), has a plot and a 
background which give the author a fair 
chance to do some picturesque work which 
she accomplishes with a good deal of 
cleverness. It is an interesting story pleas 
irgly told.—-— Pray You, Sir, Whose 
Daughter? By Helen A. Gardner. (Boston 
Arena Publishing Co. 50 cents). Despite 
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the fact that so noble a woman as Elizabeth 
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Cady Stanton writes an eloquent, approv- 
ing preface to this story, and altho so true 
@ missionary as Helen Gardner is its au- 
thor, we think that itis nota proper book to 
go into the hands of young girls. The evils 
depicted herein exist; they should not exist; 
but mere revolt against the limitations of 
sex will not even tend to remove them. This 
reviewer believes that women should have 
the right to vote, and that life should be to 
them an open and free field. It does not 
follow, however, that Olive Schreiner’s 
“‘Dream,’’ quoted approvingly on a fore- 
page of this book, embodies the true woman- 
lyfreedom. We always doubt a woman’s 
influence for good when she insists upon 
saying that ‘“‘the civil and canon law, 
State and Charch alike, make the mothers 
of the race a helpless, ostracized class, 
pariahs of corrupt civilization.” We know 
that a good woman wrote these words, but 
we do not believe that such words have a 
good influence inthem. The plain, unvar- 
nished truth is that the mothers of the race 
are not made “pariahs” by law, Church, 
State or any other power or influence. Our 
mothers are, with the exceptions due to 
the limitations of human wisdom (and 
these exceptions but prove the rule), cared 
for with beautiful tenderness ; and they are, 
to say the most, subject to no more galling 
deprivations than menare. Mrs. Stanton 
is not a “‘ pariah,” and yet the iaw imposes 
the same restrictions upon her that it lays 
upon any of the “‘ mothers of the race,” high 
or low, rich or poor. The trouble with re- 
formers generally is that they exaggerate. 
Helen Gardner has genius, and with it she 
carries the rush of vehement enthusiasm. 
She sees how women are often wronged by 
men, and her just indignation flares forth 
through her book ; but it is a one-sided pic- 
ture she makes. Her plea is special and 
narrow ; she forgets all of the tremendous 
good of our sociai arrangements, and will 
think of nothing but the attendant evils. 
This leads her to attack the whole system 
of man’s work and man’s rule from Adam 
in the Garden to Harrison in the White 
House. Here is where nearly all the women 
who assume to voice the cry of reform give 
ground for grave doubts of woman’s fitness 
for a high public function. Mere sentimen- 
tal gush and stark abandonment to sym- 
pathetic feeling take the place of calm, 
thoughtful statesmanship in their dis- 
cussions of measures for public relief. 
Therése de Quilliane, from the French 
of Leon de Tinseau, by Frances S. Gray 
(New York, John Ireland, 50 cents), is a 
readable story, fairly well translated, we 
should say, giving some brilliant pictures 
of social life in Cairo. Itis a French novel, 
we might say the Frenchiest, and will be 
read with delight by many who do not take 
their fiction seriously. We do not recom- 
mend it. Mrs. Keats Bradford, by 
Maria Louise Pool (New York, Harper & 
Brothers), is amusing and interestin;s in 
many places, and, indeed, carries one along 
quietly from beginning to end dragged by 
‘*Roweny’s” apron strings, as it were. 
Such stories have their value, which is not 
unlike that of horse-radish in spring. 
Vesty of the Basins, by Sarah P. McLean 
Greene (New York, Harper & Brothers), 
fills the measure of a downright good novel. 
Without being grotesque it is oddly orig- 
inal and yet lifelike in some of its principal 
features, and the accumulation of interest 
is steady from the first page forward. 
Dorothy’s Islands, by Jennie M. Drink- 
water (Boston, Bradley & Woodruff), is a 
very long and very talky-talky story for 
young people. Itis not likely that much 
harm or much good will come of it. Properly 
boiled down it might be made much better. 
The Downfall, by Emile Zola (New 
York, Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents), is 
E. P. Robins’s translation of “‘ La Débdcle,” 
M. Zola’s latest and by far his best novel. 
Indeed, this story must ,be ranked with 
great historical novels; it is a fiction of 
tremendous pewer. The translation is but 
moderately well done, still one who cannot 
read French will gain from it the startling 
realistic view of the downfall of the French 
Empire at Sedan, opened by Zola’s genius. 
Tn this book there is nothing of the brutish 
wallowing in filth which characterizes 
others of Zola’s novels; it is a fiction to 
read with admiration if but for its wonder- 
ful military descriptions. A Charge for 
France, and Other Stories, by John Heard, 
Jr. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 50 
cents). must be placed among the most 
pleasing books lately published. The thir- 
teen stories here given aré all good, some 
of them are notably fine in both manner 
and matter. -A Transplanted Rose, by 
Mrs. John Sherwood (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 50 cents), is a new edition in 
paper of asuccessful story for girls. It is 
interesting, and to many young persons it 
will prove - ipatructiye——The Black 
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Tulip, by Alexandre Dumas (Chicago, 
Rand, McNally & Co., 25 cents), is a trans- 
lation of a novel by Alexandre Dumas, 
the scene of which is laid in the 
time of the “tulip craze.” 
A Daughter's Heart, by Mrs. H. Lov- 
ett Cameron (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 50 cents), is No. 235 of Lippin. 
cott’s “‘ Series of Select Novels,” and may be 
aptly described as an average English 
novel, pleasantly readable. Faith, by 
Don Armando Palacio Valdés, translated 
by Isabel F. Hapgood (New York, Cassell 
Publishing Co., 50 cents), goes to the fullest 
extent of brutal realism, has a priest con- 
victed of a crime he did not commit, even 
goes to the extent of leaving him in prison 
after a “‘scientist’’ has measured his skull 
to show him forth a born beast. It isa 
nauseating story, told with asort of meat-ax 
bluntness and cruelty of style. The trans- 
lation is excellent. Pactolus Prime, 
By Albion W. Tourgée. (New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 50 cents.) This is a 
new edition in paper of a novel which has 
been heretofore favorably reviewed in these 
columns. Cynthia Wakeman’s Money, 
by Anna Katharine Green (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 50 cents), could not well be 
made more sensational. Indeed it is so 
saturated with the mystery and melodrama 
of romance that it is almost fascinating. 
Certainly in places it is blood-curdling. 
A Millionaire at Sixteen, by Oliver Optic 
(Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.25), is another, 
the latest, of industrious “ Oliver Optic’s” 
almost innumerable books forboys. Thou- 
sands of lads will never rest till they read it, 
and find out what Louis Belgrave did with 
his million and a half of money. 
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The Andover Review comes to hand for 
September with its usual vigorous and racy 
discussiuns of timely, scholarly and critical 
topics. The Political Science Quarter- 
ly (edited by tbe Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College) has for its 
leading number the concluding article in 
the valuable series on ‘‘ Asylum in Lega- 
tions and in Vessels,” by Prof. J. B. Moore. 
Albert Clark Stevens presents a bold view 
of his subject, but one well worth consider- 
ation,in the paper on ‘‘ The Utility of Specu- 
lation.” ‘‘ Usury in Law and Practice,” by 
George K. Holmes, is one of those contribu- 
tions to the subject which, until mankind 
is far more thoroughly educated than at 
present, will always be in order. The 
New World: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Ethics and Theology, is out for 
September with a number fully up to the 
two which have preceded it, and which 
were noticed fully in the welcome we gave 
to this new and promising competitor for 
popular favor. The Month: A Catholic 
Magazine and Review, for September opens 
with a caustic paper on Spiritualism. The 
striking paper in the number is the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston’s réswmé of the argu- 
ments against the authenticity of our Sav- 
ior’s putative letter to King Abgar. 
We note also with thanks the arrival on 
our table from the Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co., of this city, The Westminster 
Review for September, The Fortnightly Re- 
view for the same, and The Nine- 
teenth Century, a monthly review ed- 
ited by James Knowles, also for September. 
We note also The Eclectic Magazine 
of Foreign Literature for September, with 
itscream of the English Reviews for the 
month and quarter. (E. R. Peton, New 
York). Also,The Treasury of Religious 
Thought. (E. B. Treat, Publisher, Cooper 
Union, New York.) Under the editorial di- 
rection of the Rev. Dr. Sanderson this 
magazine is conducted by a ‘‘ corps of emi- 
nent clergymen,” and is intended to furnish 
the freshest and most timely religious mat- 
ter.———We have also The Popular Science 
Monthly for September, edited by William 
Jay Youmans. 




















Blasts from a Ram’s Horn. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $1.50.) Everybody knows 
by this time what the Ram’s Horn is, but 
everybody may not know that the Rev. 
Elijah P. Brown is its editor. What he is 
as a serious preacher this volume shows in 
the introduction by the Rev. H. A. Buchtel, 
D.D., and in a few of his sermons. The 
larger part of the volume is composed of 
droll didactics in the style of a religious 
Artemus Ward. Many of the humorous, 
pithy sayings in the collection have already 
gone flying through the press everywhere. 
They are in general moralizings on paro- 
chial matters in a vein of broad Yankee 
humor which is pretty well illustrated in 
the wording of the title ‘‘ Meetin’ Matters 
Sirkut.—Selections 
from the Letters of Silas Ganderfoot, of 
Muskeetur Kounty, to his Brother Jess.” 
The book opens a new lead in the mine of 


good-natured, drojl, satirical moralizing of 





which the great American examples are 
Lowell’s “ Fable for Critics” and Artemus 
Ward. Ithasa distinct flavor of its own 
and laughs on the right side of the subject. 


A complete collection of documents in 
The Case against Professor Briggs has 
been compiled and is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (New York. 50 cents net.) 
It contains, I, The Charges and Specifica- 
tions submitted to the Presbytery of New 
York, October 5th, 1891; II, The Response 
of Professor Briggs to the same, November 
4th, 1891 ; III, The Action of the Presbytery 
in dismissing the case ; IV, The complaint 
to the Synod of New York against the Pres- 
bytery of New York for its decision of the 
question of the original Party of Prosecu- 
tion, November 13th, 1891; V, The Appeal 
of the so-called Prosecuting Committee to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., November 13th, 1891 ; 
VI, The Argument of Professor Briggs 
before the General Assembly against enter- 
taining the Appeal, May 26th, 1892; VII, 
The Entertainment of the Appeal, May 27th, 
1892; VIII, The Argument of Professor 
Briggs before the General Assembly against 
sustaining the Appeal, May 27th and 28th, 
1892 ; IX, The Action of the General Assem- 
bly in sustaining the Appeal and reversing 
the Dismissal of the Case. 


Helen of Troy, by Andrew Lang (Lon- 
don, George Bell & Son, 75 cents),is a 
beautiful edition of Andrew Lang’s poem 
based upon the classical accounts of the 
‘*Life and Translation ’’ of Helen of Troy. 
No living poet is better equipped with 
learning and the art of versifying, and for 
the task here attempted, than Mr. Lang. 
Old romance falls naturally into his genius, 
and when it comes to setting Greek poetry 
into an English dress he does it to a charm. 
Helen of Troy is not all translation, how- 
ever, and probably the best part of the 
work is where the poet lets go of the origi- 
nal stories and takes a flight of his own. 
The little essay at the end of the volume is 
in Mr. Lang’s best prose vein. 


The Heart of the Gospel. Twelve Ser- 
mons Delivered at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, England. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. (The Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York. $1.00.) These sermons are 
marked in a high degree by Dr. Pierson’s 
best characteristics as a preacher. They 
are plain and simple. They revolve around 
an important and generally striking theme, 
well and simply stated. They relate to 
matters that concern everybody, and pre- 
sent them in a way which everybody can 
understand. The present collection has 
some more than usual circumstantial in- 
terest in the fact that the sermons were 
preached in Spurgeon’s pulpit last autumn 
while the great preacher was making his last 
struggle for life at Mentone. 


In and Out of Three Normandy Inns, by 
Anna Bowman Dodd, Illustrated (New 
York, Lovell, Coryell & Co.), is delightful 
reading, and the illustrations by Reinhart 
and others are excellent. The author writes 
with a certain rapidity of stroke and a 
sparkle of expression quite indescribable ; 
indeed, her style would be considered spas- 
modic were it not for its suitableness to the 
subjectsin hand. The coast of Normandy 
and the three old inns described with their 
keepers, their guests, and what is to be 
seen from their windows and in the streets 
here and there, are made very real and dis- 
tinctly present. 


Macmillan & Co., New York, republish 
A Trip to England, by Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L., and.Old Shrines and Ivy, by Wil- 
liam Winter. Both of these thoroughly 
enjoyable essays have been noticed in our 
columos. Theyare republished in two uni- 
form booklets, nut too large for the pocket, 
with a bright, clear page which proves that 
small type need not be illegible, and at sev- 
enty-five cents each. 


In our notice, September 8th, of The City 
of the Seven Hills, by the Rev. H. Grattan 
Guinness, we omitted to state that it was 
published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. at 
the author’s request, and on a full business 
understanding with the English publishers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE first chapters of ‘Sweet Bells 
out of Tune,” a new novel by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, will be published in the Novem- 
ber Century Magazine. 








....Among the poets to be represented in 
Harpers’s Magazine for October are Archi- 
bald Lampman, John B. Tabb and Edward 
A. Uffington Valentine. 


..-“*The Japs at Home,” by Douglas 
Sladen, containing two articles on Nikko, 
which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, will 
be published this autumn. 
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....A revised and enlarged edition of 
Professor Bryce’s ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth” will probably be published next 
month by Macmillan & Co. 


.... The Rev. John Wright, D.D., has pre- 
pared a bibliographical account of the 
‘*Early Bibles of America,’’ which Thomas 
Whittaker will publish this week. 


.... The Berkeleys and Their Neighbors, 
a novel by Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, will 
be published shortly in a new and revised 
edition in Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 

...-The Christian Literature Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, in this city, have 
been made the American agents for The 
Thinker, the new English Review. ($3.00 
per annum.) 


. ..-From the unpublished current ex- 
pense-books of Thomas Jefferson, kept May, 
1771 to 1790, Paul Leicester Ford has un- 
earthed a number of most interesting facts 
(to appear in Scribner’s for October), which 
reconstruct, in a manner, the every-day life 
of the great statesman. 


....The valuable library of the late Dr. 
Kuenen, of Leyden, Holland, is announced 
for sale by his family in ots to suit pur- 
chasers. We are informed that catalogs 
can be obtained from the Rev. Charles Ray 
Palmer, of Bridgeport, Conn., or of the 
house of E. J. Brills, Leyden. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York 
and London, have now in preparation a 
translation, being made by Alice H. Cady, 
of the latest volume, ‘‘School and Home,”’ 
by Edmondo de Amicis, the Italian author. 
They will also publish the romance on 
which de Amicis is now working, entitled 
‘The First of May.” 


cone A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have 
in press for immediate publication, another 
addition to their famous “ Tales from For- 
eign Lands,’’ of which ‘‘ Memories,’’ by 
Max Miiller, was the initial volume. The 
new book is ‘“‘ Marianela,” a tale from the 
Spanish of B. Perez Galdos, translated by 
Helen W. Lester. 


....The difficulty which teachers find in 
the first year’s work in reading will doubt- 
less be greatly reduced by the use of Cyr’s 
Children’s Primer, Cyr’s Children’s First 
Reader and Cyr’s Reading Slips, prepared 
especially to meet the difficulties in ques- 
tion and published by Ginn & Company. 


....A complete and authentic life of 
Grover Cleveland will be published imme- 
diately in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. The 
author is George F. Parker, and he has 
had the authorization of Mr. Cleve- 
land in his work. There’ will be 
added to the book a literary estimate of the 
ex-President, by Richard Watson Gilder, 
and a review of his legal career by his late 
partner, W. S. Bissell, of Buffalo. 


....Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose literary 
earnings, says the British Weekly, were 
lost in the recent failure of the Oriental 
Bank, has in consequence given up his trip 
to Samoa, and is coming to New York to 
make it his permanent home. Meanwhile 
it is reported that his ‘‘ Ballads” have had 
an enormous sale in India, South Africa 
and Australia, and that a fourth edition of 
the book will soon be issued in England. 


....The Atheneum, Journal of English 
and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music and the Drama, is the title of 
England’s foremost literary journal. Yet 
it only finds space to notice the death of 
George William Curtis in the column of its 
“Literary Gossip,’’ and by the following 
paragraph : 

“ Dr. Curtis, the editor for thirty-four years of 
Harper’s Magazine, anda high authority on edu- 
cational questions, died on Wednesday last at 
New York, in his sixty-ninth year.” 


....In an article on James Russell Low- 
ell, by Richard Henry Stoddard, to come 
out in Lippincott’s for October, Mr. Stod- 
dard, describing his conversation with 
Lowell, says that the latter remarked : 


“Whatever might be the nineteenth-century 
judgment of Cowper and Thomson, they were 
important poets at the eras in which they 
flourished, since the one undermined and the 
other overthrew the school of false natural de- 
scription which obtained among the poetasters 
of Dryden’s time and later modish versifiers, 
who wrote pastorals because Virgil and Theocri- 
tus did, and who, instead of looking at Nature 
through their own eyes, read it through the 
spectacles ef books. How bad the best were we 
saw in ‘Windsor Forest.’ But perhaps I had 
not read the poets chronologically. No, I had 
read sporadically, just as I happened to get 
them. But no matter in what order I read, it 
seemed to me that most of them had no clear 


idea of what poetry was. Yes, he said, and 
what is try? I have read many definitions, 

ut none that did not require further 
efinition. One definition of Fae ab as I remem- 
it, is that it is something which cannot be 
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expressed in prose as in verse. 
we wolhinted. he anewered, when he shaped t oe 
dictum, ‘the best words in the best places.’ ” 
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NEW EDITION OF 
Fragments of Science. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., author of 
“Sound,” ‘‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” 
“New Fragments,” etc. New revised 
and enlarged edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


The first edition of Professor Tyndall’s* Fragments 
of Science ” was published some twenty years ago as 
asingle volume, which was made up of a score or 
more of his detached essays, addresses and reviews. 
The book was afterward revised, some of the papers 
recast, and from time to time new ones added until, 
the size of the work becoming somewhat unwieldy, 
the present ‘two-volume edition was decided upon. 
This contains fifteen additional papers, and repre- 
sents the author’s latest changes and revisions. The 
volumes are uniform with “‘ New Fragments,” re- 
cently issued, and the three together incdude all the 
occasional writings which their author has decided 
to preserve in permanent form. 


Anew novel by the author of “Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter.” 


Passing the Love of 


Women. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of ‘‘ Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,’ ‘The Story of 
Philip Methuen,” etc. No. 101, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“ The elevation of Mrs. Needell’s style, her power in 
the development of character, and her skill in the 
management and evolution of her E pe make _ her 


books ee worth reading.’’—Charlesto ve 
po Sen y ig. nm News 
Of “Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE Pays: “I am desirous to bear my humble 
testimony tothe great ability and high aim of the 
work.” Archdeacon FARRAR says: “I find it | ee wo 
ingly interesting, and like its high tone.” ‘I'he Londo 
Spectator says : m firs an exceptionally 
strongand beautiful story.” 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


1, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YorK. 
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J. Cotner, Jr, Secry, 
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The Baptismal Font of America. 
ason. With 14 Illustrations. 
Tiger- hunting in Mysore. By R. Caton 
) Woopvitte. With 5 Illustrations by the Author. 
) A. B. Frost. By H.C. Bunner. With 7 Illus- 
) trations by Mr. Frost, and a Portrait by J. W 
) ALEXANDER. 
) A Collection of Death-Masks. By LAuRENcE 
Hutton. Part II. With 17 Illustrations. 
Education in the West. By President CHARLES 
F. Tuwinc. 
The Efferati Family. By Tuomas A. Janvier. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. T. Smep.ey. 


By FRANK 
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| Pw Paris Along the Seine. By THeopore Cuixp. 
With 13 Illustrations. 
| Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Lowe Lt. 
Columbus. By Professor Dr. S. Ruce. With a 
Copy of the Map used by Columbus in his First 


By James RussE_u 


Voyage. q 
The World of Chance. 3y WILLIAM Dean 
| Howetts. Part VIII. 
Jane Field. By Mary E. Witxins. Pari VI. 


| With 2 Illustrations by W. T. SMepiey. 
Poems by E. A. U. VALENTINE, ARCHIBALD LAMp- 
MAN, and J. B. ‘Tans. 
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A NEW ‘LIGHT 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new a worth 
ees Se Catalogue free, Mention this 


T & CO .16 Beekman Street, ow York. 


(Branch 189 La Salle St.,"Calumet Building.) Chicago, 1U., L. L. Davis, Manager. 





POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER. 


American £ nijaheed from Je Medical Stand- 
poin AYLOR, M D. Points 
out the anbsaiieme yO! and mental info. 
boys _ surround American children, especially 


Spegitcs er ihe Cure of Inebriety. By T. D. 
CRo A warning against quackery. 


The Native and Foreign-born Population. 
By CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Shows the actual ex- 
= and id nature of the stream of immigration to 


A Comparative Oendy, wt Some Indian 

omes,. (Illu: ted.) By Dr, R.W. SCHUFELDT. 

An interesting description < of the tepees, wigwams, 
pueblos, etc., constructed by the red men. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


THE EVOLUTION OF DANCING (illustrated); MUD A 

A BUILDING ay ae A CHAPTER IN 
ROLOGICA ANGUAGE AND 

BRAIN DISEASE “ailustrated) + RECENT SCIENCE; 

WARMING AND VENTILATING OF DWELLINGS (illus- 

pl — OF ALEXANDER WINCHELL (with 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO. NEW YORK, 
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Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
jar with them. mention THE INDRPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


MUSIC. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 760c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oburch Oo., | The Biglow & Main Oo., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St , New York. 


J. CHURCH CO,, Music Publigherr, Cuscipnagti,O 
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FOR 


Churches and Choirs, 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 0c. 
tional pieces for men’s voices. 


VOICE IN PRAISE. 
By J, G. Barnett, Musical Director, Yale College. 
paid. $1.50. 
Solos, duets, and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 


Heavy paper, $1. 30 sacred duets. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


39 songs, 150 pages, paper, $1. 
A fine collection of sacred solos, adapted for so- 
prano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS. 


208 pages. $1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not prepaid. 
Mr. Emerson’s choice of all the anthems ever pub- 
lished. One half is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


49 selections. 
prepaid. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. 


208 pages. $1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not prepaid. 


The best original and selected anthems, with en- 
tirely new arrangements. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS. 


192 pages. 





100 devo- 


Post- 


80 cents, prepaid, or $7.20 per dozen, not 


$1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not prepaid. 
84 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO. 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 pages. 
dozen, not prepaid. 


$1, prepaid, or %9 per 


60 hymn anthems, motets, trios, Te Deums, 
tences, tunes, etc., for quartets and choruses, 


Gabriel’s New and Selected Anthems. 
By Chas. H. Gabriel. 166 pages. 
dozen, not prepaid. 


sen- 


#1, prepaid, or #9 per 
Specimen copies mailed for #1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington 


0. H. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Street, Boston. 


J. E; DITSON & CO. 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDUCATION. 


A REAL COUNTRY HOME, with thorough 
care and instruction, is offered for a few young girls 
by a lady experienced in teaching and home care of 
children. Address C, care THE INDEPENDENT. 


AN AC e ag CY is valuable in proportion to its 
: influence. If it merely hears 

of vacancies and THAT is something, but if it 

tells you about them is asked to recommend 

a teacher and recommends 

you, ey is more. Ours 


= RECOMMENDS. 


hie, BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, intermediate 
and college preparatory courses. Careful attention 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light. gymnasium. Circulars. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 4,{0° WWE 
FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, atalen, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, Ph ee Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy, and lectures on een Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’s re —— ete. Fellow ships (v alue 
$500) in Greek, Latin, Englis penthemntion. History, 
and eae: or Program address as abov 























York, New York, 1961 Madtson ees 
CLA Sstca L SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates accepted 
by Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics 
Reopens Sept. 28th 4ILA V. NORTH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
fi . DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for College 
or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


ss 5.,D. DOREMUS’ 


Boarding and .., 
CHOOL FOR GIs. Ss, 
Removed to 735 Madison Ave., New Y fork. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 East 49th St., N. Y. 

Building large and well lighted. Primary for 
young children. Gymnastics under competent in- 
struction. Two resident pupils received into princi- 
al’s family. i on application. Re-opens 

ptember 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


BOARDING AND DA DAY , SEHOOL FE FOR R GIRLS 
R1 VERSIDE DRIVE.ath and ath Sts. hewY. ork 


FLUSHINC INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Boys. Opens Wednesday, Sept. 
4th Address, E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
142 WEST 23RD STREET. 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of captotee, 
1884. All branches of music taught, as a science and 
ona art. from the beginning to the highest antianie 

perfection 

















Un NRIVALLED FREE ADVANTAGES. 
A Payee mt and fully appointed stage for practice. 


regular degrees in es a and kindred arts 
ee noe particulars addre 
. KE. EBERHARD, | “Director. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


college graduates. 


Unexcelled advantages for 
Twelve resident professors. Curriculum Jargely 
elective. Library of 60,000 volumes. 59th Year opens 
October 5th, 1892. Send for Annual Register. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, 





| WELLS COLLEG 


BRIDGETON 
Home and YH ALL Peg iy 


00 
es. Preptablished 2861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown 


Mian tere mn sek 
kK; sr 
Mountains. Cadets p 
college, or business. "i 
Hughes, Inspector atl 
cottages avoiding the ovils ot A. life. 
Catalogue address EORGE MACVICAR, A. ae 
715 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J 


Mount Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. Health- 
ful, helpful, homelike. Education with formation of 
character. Catal es. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 
Sept. 13th. Rev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


EW_YORK LAW SCHOOL, 10 BROADWAY 

N. Y.City—“Dwight method’ of instruction. De- 
gree of LL.B. given after two years’ course. Gradu- 
ate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For cata- 
logues, etc., address, GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MR. and MRS, WM, D. CABELL Principals. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


All courses require four years of preparation, with 
either Greek or modern languages. Thirty profess- 
ors. 150 courses of study. Two-thirds of the studies 
elective after Freshman year. Unusual)y extended 
courses in re nglish, Mathematics, and 
modern. languages hemical, zoological, and bo- 
tanical laboratories. Fine building equipment. Tu- 
ition, $40 a year, and other expenses the very lowest. 
Opens September 20th. See catalogue for exact de- 
scription of work. G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, 

rlin 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Graduates ss easily into leading colleges. Stand- 
ards in English, French, German, as recommended 
by commission ‘ot New ‘England colleges. 

salaried instructors, representing six colleges. 
nasium, literary soc sieties, college library open to all. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 2% 
Se ww SHORTHAND 


high class commercial school affording complete 
ocean for business life, Also French and German. 
0; all summer for examination and enrollment 
students, Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
pplication blanks now ready. Early enrollmens 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce 
tment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s re’narkable address on practical education 

tall or addre’ a, 
Rael Belidine, My Pp, ace, Ph. D., Princi 
917-019 Chestnut St., 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, VN XAG eax. 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 25 miles 
from New York. Location beautiful and healthful. 
Rooms single or en suite. Preparatory and College 
courses. usic, Art, Indastrial studies, Typewriting 
and Physical Culture. Opens Sept. 19th. An endow- 
ment takes ladies = oe. Catalogues by request of 

- H. BANNISTER. A.M. 


— HOME SCHOOL, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Boys under twelve. a cn eee: Health- 
ful location. Send for circu 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


Dr. Sargent’s Normal School of 
Physical Training for Women, 


at CAMBRIDGE, MASS.. will open its Twelfth Session 
on October 20th instead of Novem er Ist,as heretofore. 


SINC-SINCG-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 


_ The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20th. 


TEMPLE oper E Note Thiet SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Spring: ig oy eg be- 


gins Sept. 21. Address ORAS. F 
MISS THOMAS'S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
reception of 8 pupils only 
Students prepared for Vassar entrance by certificate. 


pens Wednesday, Sept. 14t 
Apply 23 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, ie, N. Y. 


- UNION THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York City. 
one next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28th, 
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‘The Faculty will rece ae incoming students in the 
President’s room at 10 A 
Rooms will be drawn at? 2 PM. 

The opening “ag hag will be delivered by 
Philip Schaff, a »., in Adams Chapel, ceey. 
Sept. 29th, at qt 

Students are ‘ured to be present on the day “3 
teh ste earlier), directing luggage to No. 50 
St 





UNTON HALL SEMINARY, Jamaic a. “5% : 
Seventy-sixth vear begins September 22d, 1892. A 
School for Girls, ten miles from New York. Miss 8. 

A. HUNTTING, Principal. 
fourth Year 


UNIVERSIT 
LAW SC ist, Got 


fers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. 

ABBOTT, LL.D. Dean and Senior Professor. for cata- 
logues showing reorganized faculty, address PROF. 
I. F, RUS iL; be ~eeeried ‘Building, or 120 
Broadway, New York C 
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FOR 1 WOMEN, 

AURORA, N. ¥. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins we 1 ber 21, 1892. Send for Catalogue. 
. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 


Fifty-eighth year begins Sept. 1th. Well oustpped. 
Library, Laboratory, Observ: atory, Cabinets, — 
enced ‘Teachers Thorough Instruction, Careful Home 
Influence. A quiet villa - in asalubrious region. Send 
for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


Mrs. R. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Girls. $350. Amherst, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR Rib ct 

ifty miles southwest of a a in famous 
‘Cumberland Valley. Six trsins ‘Border cli- 
mate, avoidin bleak north. $250 per , a. for board 
room, Ck and all college studies oss ept music and 











art. Large music collegeand art school. Music de- 
artment, this year, 154, inde a aa free classes. 
Fail faculty, C ‘allege course, .S. degrees; 


music college, . Handsome park. Me arge buildings, 
steam heat, nh observatory, laboratories, 
etc. No charge for distant pupils during Christmas 
and Easter vacations 

Rtv. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Prest. Chambersburg, Pa. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens September 29th. For catalogues or in. 
formation address 








ROF, GEORGE B, STEVENS, Sec’y, 
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Financial, 


SINKING FUNDS: THEIR HISTORY 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE management of national finances 
has never had adequate scientific discus- 
sion in English. The whole question is 
comparatively new ; for the incurring of 
large public debts, their appropriation 
to specific objects, and the provision for 
their repayment, have come into real 
prominence within less than a century, 
and in a special sense only since 1848. 
Within a decade or two financiers have 
been obliged to formulate theories about 
national debts, being compelled thereto 
by the almost insolvent condition of some 
important countries. Portugal and Spain 
can no longer borrow outside their bound- 
aries : Italy is solvent but hard pressed to 
provide for her heavy expenses ; Russia 
owes largely ; other nations have credit, 
good, bad orindifferent. What limit shall 
we put to national, municipal or corpo- 
rate borrowing? When is borrowing legiti- 
mate? and what means, if any, should be 
resorted to for repayment? In this field 
of special finance a number of important 
works have appeared in France, Italy and 
Germany, and but few in English. It is 
purposed in this and succeeding numbers 
of THE INDEPENDENT to discuss in simple 
language, free from technicalities, one 
branch of this vast and important subject— 
namely, the methods employed to pay off 
public debts. 

Altho apparently simple in plan, there 
does not appear in history a subject which 
seems to have befooied statesmen worse 
than the method of extinguishing nation- 
al debts by sinking funds. To England 
and Holland we owe the invention of pub- 
lic debt in our modern sense, and to Eng- 
land also we owe the sinking fund. The 
permanent public and funded debt of Eng- 
land dates from the founding of the Bank 
of England, in 1694, when in considera- 
tion of its charter the bank loaned the 
Government $60,000,000. From that time. 
until the outbreak of the American Rev- 
olutionary War the debt gradually 
grew larger, so that at the accession of 
Pitt to power, in 1784, the debt had 
reached the figure of $1,200,000,000. 

Meanwhile the size of this public debt 
was exciting alarm, and the possibility of 
extinguishing it was discussed. An emi- 
nent clergyman, Dr. Price, the father of 
the sinking fund idea, had in 1772 put 
forth the famous pamphlet containing his 
plan for paying off the national debt. He 
advocated a permanent sinking fund. By 
this he meant that a certain sum should 
be yearly set aside to be used in buying 
public stock (the evidence of national 
debt at that time). This stock should not 
canceled, but the interest upon it should 
be a further accretion to the fund, all to 
be used in buying more stock. By an 
elaborate series of calculations he proved 
that if this plan be rigidly carried out by 
the process alluded to of compounding the 
interest, it would, in a certain number cf 
years extinguish a debt of any size what- 
ever. In Dr, Price’s theory it was neces- 
sary that nothing should interrupt this 
process ;so he went so far as to recommend 
that, if need be, money should be borrowed 
by the Government in order to keep up the 
regular payments to the fund. He advo- 
cated this borrowing even at a higher rate 
of interest than the purchased stock bore 

on the theory that the Government paid 
simple interest only, whereas the sinking 
funds accumulated at compound interest, 

In 1813 Professor Hamilton, of Scotland, 
published his book, which broke up Price’s 
theory, tho it had been accepted by the 
people and acted upon by the Government. 
The fundamental fallacy of that theory 
was in considering that the sinking fund 
“* produced” the revenue for the interest 
charges; whereas in fact a government 
has no income except from taxation. It 
was not necessary to invent Price’s theory 
of compounding ; if the requisite amount 
of money had been raised directly from 
taxation and applied directly to the debt, 
it would have accomplished the purpose 
without any sinking fund machinery. The 
whole matter depended on the revenue of 
the Government in any case, and any bor- 





the national debt at a lower rate of inter- 
est, was a clear loss of the difference in the 
interest charge, no matter by what ingen- 
ious array of figures the fact was cov- 
ered up. 
Meanwhile, Pitt was highly praised for 
setting upa sinking fund according to the 
Price theory, his action in this respect be- 
ing pronounced ‘‘ the proudest monument 
raised by the virtues and genius of Mr. 
Pitt to his own fair fame.” The theory 
worked well until the Napoleonic wars 
began, in 1793, when the English budget 
commenced to show heavy deficits. 
Nevertheless, payments to the sinking 
funds were continued under the theory 
till 1818. Parliament then began cutting 
down the appropriations to the fund, and 
in 1829 abandoned the old plan. Between 
1785 and 1829 the nation had borrowed 
more than $16,000,000,000 at 5¢ to pay off 
existing 44¢ debt. During these forty- 
three years England suffered an average 
loss in interest of more than $8,000,000 an- 
nually, as estimated by a Parliamentary 
comunittee. 
The absurdities of the old theory now 
being fully known, Parliament decided in 
1829 that about $15,000,000 ought to be 
appropriated toward extinguishing the 
national: debt, but that the specific 
amount should be determined each year 
according to the surplus revenue. Under 
this lax legislation practically nothing 
was done toward debt payment, the appro- 
priations averaging less than $4,000,000 
yearly. In 1875 England began her pres- 
ent policy (largely copied from American 
financiers) of including in the budget each 
year a fixed sum larger that the interes; 
charge alone, the surplus (applicable, also, 
to the sinking fund) being reckoned only 
after the interest and regular appropria- 
tion to the fund had been included, tho 
the appropriated sum, compared with the 
huge debt, is small. The best condensed 
statement of the history of national sink- 
ing funds, but without much discussion 
of all the principles involved, is found in 
the September publication of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, written by 
Professor Ross, of Cornell University. 
As a sinking fund is a plan for applying 
Government revenue to repayment of 
public debt, it ought to have been plain 
that it was not efficacious of itself, but 
ouly as it represented a real surplus of 
taxation over Government expenses, 
Hence the last century statesmen ought to 
have seen that it was worse than useless to 
carry on the form when the substance was 
wanting. An inviolate sinking fund is 
impracticable. If a nation is plunged into 
a costly war, self-preservation teaches it to 
lay its hands on all Government money 
within reach, whether called an ‘ invio- 
late sinking fund” or not. Atany rate, in 
such emergencies, payments to such a 
fund from revenues sorely needed for 
military purposes cannot be expected, and 
indeed ought not to be included in the 
contracts between lenders of money and 
the Government. The contradiction seen 
when a nation or a city or a corporation 
adds money to a sinking fund with one 
hand, while it borrows more money with 
the other hand, we shall meet with later 
on. General discussion should wait till 
we have briefly sketched the history of 
public debt repayments in the United 
States. * 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY. 


THE Western Union Telegraph Company 
last week declared a quarterly dividend of 
134,payable October 15th,and the Executive 
Committee of the Company recommended 
the adoption by the Board of Directors of 
resolutions authorizing and directing 
proper steps to be taken for an increase of 
$13,800,000 to the capital stock of the 
Company, making the aggregate capital 
stock $100,000,000, to be issued at such 
time as the Board of Directors may direct. 

The figures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1892, so far as receipts and ex- 
penditures are concerned, are all in, and 
show a gain in the net earnings over the 
previous year of $793,000. The gross earn- 
ings were $23,706,404 and the net profits 
$7,398,547. This is equivalent to about 

74% on the present capital stock, and is 











rowing at a higher rate to retire part of 


capital of $100,000,000 above fixed charges 
for interest and sinking fund. But the 
Company is compelled to expend some- 
thing over $1,000,000 a year in additional 
wires and extension lines and for new 
properties necessary to meet the growth 
of the business. Out of the increased cap- 
ital it is intended to retain sufficient stock 
in the treasury to meet this construction 
and extension account for some years. 
It is also stated that nothing is charged to 
construction account except absolutely 
new and additional property. 

The following figures in detail show 
the condition of the Company at the close 
of the last quarter : 

Surplus April Ist, 1892, as per last 


1,770,588 92 


$14,856,494 69 
From which deducting for— 
Dividend of 14% paid 


Less— 


Portion of the Sinking 
Fund for the bonds 
of 1900 (which was 
set aside previously) 
returned to the Com- 
pany by the Sinking 
Fund Trustees, be- 
cause of the drawn 
bonds not being pre- 
sented for redemp- 


1,280,367 53 
one $13,576,127 16 
The net revenues of the quarter ‘ 
ending September 30th, instant, 
based upon nearly completed re- 
turns for July, partial returns for 
August, and estimating the busi- 
ness for September, will be about. $2,200,000 00 


Left a surplus July Ist, 1892, of 


Add surplus July ist, as above...... 13,576,127 16 
$15,776,127 16 
From which appropriating fur— 
Interest on bonds........ $222,960 00° 
Sinking Funds........... 20,000 60 
242,960 00 
Leaves a balance of.............+++++ $15,533,167 16 
It requires for a dividend of 144% 
on the capital stock.............++. 


1,077,410 00 





Deducting which leaves a surplus, 
accumulated since October Ist, 
1881, after paying dividend, of....$14,455,757 16 


=e 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


ALTHO calm judgment upon the circum- 
stances attending the appearance of 
cholera in this city shows that the chances 
of the spread of the disease have been re- 
duced to a minimum, the fact remains 
that its advent has exerted some influence 
upon business. This influence is not ap- 
parent in our busy centers of trade. Out- 
side markets are more frightened than our 
own; and there is a general disposition 
on the part of country dealers to curtail 
orders as much as possible, with the nat- 
ural result of reducing the current move- 
ment of goods of most descriptions. In 
very few departments of trade, however, 
are goods affected which cannot be carried 
without loss ; and recent improvements in 
prices may be more than sustained when 
the inevitable resumption of active pur- 
chases is experienced. The greatest 
trouble is likely to be seen in the impedi- 
ments placed upon transportation of mer- 
chandise by different localities through 
fear of the introduction of disease in this 
yway. Such barriers to trade will be 
only temporary, since present stocks of 
some articles will quickly be exhausted. 
Otherwise business is in very satisfactory 
shape, as may be inferred from the fact 
that bank clearings for the week were 1.37 
larger than the week previous, and 7.3¢ 
more than in the same week a year ago. 
One of the gratifying developments of the 
last week was the settlement of the diffi- 
culties between the Reading Railroad sys- 
tem and its employés, thus averting a 
strike which would have caused large 
losses in New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. In other sections there was 
less disturbance arising from labor 
troubles, and many trades have already 
made a complete recovery from the effects 
of the strikes of recent months. Very 





barrassment of some banking and land 
companies in London, the trouble being 
entirely local in its bearing, and not of suf- 
ficient general importance to induce an 
advance in the market rate for money 
there from the 4% current for many 
weeks. 





Locally, the financial situation is the 
topic of chief interest in business circles, 
and it is not without its encouraging 
features. In the first place, rates for ster- 
ling exchange declined about one cent per 
pound, and are now upon a basis which 
makes exports of gold from this country 
out of the range of possibilities. The 
weakness is attributed, not so much to an 
increase in the supply of commercial bills, 
tho the offerings are in fair volume, as to 
the free sales of bills by bankers who are 
taking advantage of the relatively high 
rates for money here as compared with 
those current in London and Berlin. A 
large number of sterling loans have been 
made, and the bills against them are on 
the market, causing a larger supply of bills 
than can be readily absorbed by those who 
are remitting for recent purchases of for- 
eign merchandise. Apparently the only 
danger of a renewal of gold exports this 
season lies in the possibility of an advance 
in the Austrian premium for the yellow 
metal when the present quarantine regu- 
lations are sufficiently relaxed to permit 
of a normal import movement of foreign 
goods. A report issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics, covering American exports, 
makes it plain why the present interrup- 
tion of imports is at once reflected in the 
exchange market. During July and 
August exports of breadstuffs were as 
follows : 


1892. > 1891. 
Flour, barrels................ 2,548,124 1,682,180 
Wheat, bushels............. 21,068,996 30,918,724 
Corn, eh gh 4,565,188 4,258,426 
Oats. tig oe ee er 327,862 206,223 
Rye, rT. “SSesecwheotens 310,291 1,108,399 
Barley, fF --sSaaigeb idl 379,485 295,166 


It is natural that wheat and rye should 
decrease largely because of the improved 
crop prospects abroad this season, but the 
wheat exports are still largely in excess of 
the average for the same two months of 
previous years. The exports of ‘provisions 
during the ten months ended with August, 
present a more striking comparison : 


1892, 1891. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
cases che ccsntoneseacen 467,391,867 416,712,750 
Se eer aper epee 68,401,774 71,456,167 
Diss crettaccnccesresbsooee 66,756,000 64,802,772 
Din ccidaccescsccetie 407,488,420 366,080,819 


The value of all the hog products ex- 
ported during these ten months was 
$105,975,494, against $94,351,675 in 1891. 
The cotton year ends with August, and 
the showing of this report with reference 
to that staple is, therefore, of special inter- 
est. In brief exports were as follows : 


Bales. Pounds. Value. 
PE 5,880,442  —2,929,349,339  $257,044,546 
1801..........5,834,848 2,914,355,155 200,441,840 


From all the above statements it is to 
be gathered that the value of articles of 
universal consumption exported is not 
much below that of last year, and that 
avy diminution of imports is, therefore, 
particularly significant at this time. 
However, with an apparent decrease of 
$7,750,000 in the value of August exports, 
itis to be feared that the complete trade 
statement for the month will make a poor 
showing. 


Loaning rates were again a shade firm- 
er, the average fox call loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral being 44%. For time 
loans rates were 57 for sixty to ninety 
days, 54¢ for four months, and 6¢ for six 
months. The supply came largely from 
foreign interests, and reflected the specu- 
lative operations on the short side of ex- 
change. Bankers were able to make a 
profit in selling their bills and loaning the 
money realized at market rates. In time 
the effect will probably be to equalize 
London and New York loaning rates, but 
this may also be brought about by with- 
drawals of gold from London for Austria 
when Berlin exchange reaches the point 
at which such withdrawals would be at- 
tended with less loss than if made from 
New York. The city banks are buying 
commercial paper very sparingly, but a 











something more than 6% on the proposed 


little interest was taken here in the em- 





fair trade is reported in the country. Rates 
for choice single names have advanced to 
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sharp panes while indorsed receivables pass 
at 5@54%. The flow of currency West 
and South for crop purposes continues 
large, tho in the past week it was not over 
$2,750,000 against a recent average of 
about $3,500,000. The movement is likely 
to continue for some weeks longer, but 
the banks are husbanding their resources 
so as to be amply prepared for any sudden 
increase in the demands upon them. Do- 
mestic trade is large, perhaps unprece- 
dented; and the demand for money in 
some quarters must be very active. . But 
last year’s enormous crops added materi- 
ally to the surplus wealth of the grain 
and cotton growing sections ; and the liq- 
uidation of many millions of indebted- 
ness, which has relieved the pressure upon 
thousands of individual producers, has 
added to the general circulation much 
money which in recent years has been 
tightly locked up in loans to the farming 
siasses. Some attempts have been made 
to cause uneasiness, because the volume 
of money circulation in the country de- 
creased from $1,620,000,000 on June ist to 
$1,599,000,000 on September ist; but in 
1891, as the records show, there was a 
similar decline from $1,529,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. Before January of the 
current year, however, there had been an 
increase of $77,000,000. As the decrease 
since June this year is almost wholly due 
to the exports of gold (gold certificates de- 
clining from $157,000,000 to $128,000,000), 
there is no reason to doubt the adequacy 
of our currency for all requirements ; but 
it is not surprising that the period of crop 
movements should be marked by a more 
active and firmer money market. West- 
ern advices report a general demand for 
money, rates being held at 62. 


Speculative markets declined,owing both 
to the cholera scare and the heavy stocks 
of breadstuffs and cotton brought over 
from last year. Receipts of wheat at 
Western ports were five times the exports 
from Atlantic ports, and the decline of a 
cent in consequence is not surprising. 
Corn declined 14 cents, partly in sympathy 
with wheat, and partly on improved re- 
ports regarding the growing crop. Oats 
dropped half a cent, and lard was weaker. 
Spot cotton was steady, but the September 
option was quoted below 7 cents. Coffee 
was a half-cent stronger, but oil declined 
fractionally. In the dry goods market 
there was an increase in the number of 
buyers until cholera entered thecity, and 
the market was reported more nearly bare 
of woolen goods than it has been for 
years, medium worsteds and serges hav- 
ing the preference. Many carpet mills de- 
mand an advance of 2} cents. In the cot- 
ton goods market an unusually large per- 
centage of the production of 16,000,000 
spindles is sold ahead for many weeks, 
and the demand is not of a speculative 
character. There is a prospect of scanty 
stocks between October 1st and 15th for 
the manufacturing trade to draw supplies 
from. Iron is steadier. Unsold stocks 
have been reduced over 60,000 tons, and 
the output September 1st was only 151,648 
tons, against 155,136 tons on August Ist. 
Bar iron is unsettled, but structural is in 
excellent demand. Prices are lower only 
in the case of soft steel products for fu- 
ture delivery. Prices for steel rails, etc., 
are unchanged, Pig is quoted at $15 for 
No 1 X foundry, $14 for No. 2 X foundry, 
and $18.50 for gray forge. 


Stock speculation was very unsettled, 
and was governed almost entirely by the 
health reports. Early in the week there 
was a sharp decline, but at the close con- 
fidence had been in a measure restored. 
The heavy short interest was mainly re- 
sponsible for the recovery, since the out- 
side interest in the market has been reduced 
toa minimum. The leaders did some very 
effective work, but declines were inevitable 
in view of the liquidation by frightened 
holders, The losses were particularly 
severe in the case of some of the trunk 
line roads whose business may be affected 
by the quarantines established against 
New York merchandise. London prices 
have averaged slightly above the New 
York parity, and the foreigners bought 
stocks here on the weakest spots. The 
Operations of the pools in the industrials 





were checked by the firmer rates for loans 
and by the discrimination on the part of 
some banks against such securities as 
collateral. The July statement of the 
Union Pacific system was the only impor- 
tant one issued, and it showed very large 
gains in both gross and net. Current 
railroad earnings are satisfactory; 70 
roads in the first week of September show- 
ing a gross increase of 3.31%, and 79 roads 
in the fourth week of August an increase 
of 10.72%. In the latter week, however, 
there was one more working day than in 
the corresponding week of 1891. Total 
net railway earnings for July decreased 
only 4.054. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks : 
Se 


Sept.17. Differences. 


BOGE « <seacccens $482,120,400 $475,311,500 Dec.$6,808,900 
Specie............ 76,577,000 75,711,900 Dec. 866,000 
Legal tenders 53,236,300 52,126,900 Dec. 1,109,400 
Deposits.......... 500,128,900 491,836,900 Dec. 8,292,000 
Circulation ...... 5,533,400 5,603,600 Inc. 70,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie..........++ $76,577,900 $75,711,900 Dec. $866,000 
Legal tenders 53,236,300 52,196,900 Dec. 1,109,400 
Total reserve. . $129,814,200 $127,838,800 Dec. $1,975,400 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 125,032,225 122,959,225 Dec. 2,073,000 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 
MeNtS........++s 4,781,975 4,879,575 Inc. 97,600 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids at the 
board for city bank stocks: 


{Manhattan............ 182 





B 
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ec he mty.......-.- 20 
N. ¥. National Ex.... 130 


1 
Ninth Rosengs beccece 2 
Nineteenth Wai 


Orienta’ 
‘acific. 


Republic 
eaboard National. 
Second National...... 3 

Seventh National.... 125 
Shoe & Leather....... 15 











Leather Ma’f’c’t’r’s... 240 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 410 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 17th, 1892, were as follows: 








To ange ne'as 213 a BAbG 

Am. Exchange..... ; 158% Ninth -- 21 

ee bs ‘overs’. 184 | United States 219 
Commerce, ..... 196 | n 

Gallatin... sbeabapseesecte 325 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 





Bid. Asked 
U. 8. 46, 1007, remistered..........ccccssssesoes 14 i154 
U.S. 4s, 107, souPon asensen 15 11644 
Ext. U.S. +100 eee 
Serena 1% 
Currency 6s, 18%. . 10946 
Currency 6s, 189i... 11234 
Currency 6s, 1898 - 115g 
QCUPPOMET Gh, BBs. oc cccccccvcess cccccccccecces 118 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull and 
weak, with very little inquiry. Commer- 
cial bills were in fair supply. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co.- posted 
rates as follows: 


Lo 


60-days. 3-days. 
ndon ocoe San . 
Paris Francs. 










Berlin—-Reichemarks... 2 
Amsterdam—Guilders..........++s..ss0+ 4 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Las 
Bid. Ateed. Sales. 











«, B. Claflin Company..........+.. 104 os 

do. ML. cocccccsaccovcs 98 io ee 

: 9 102 - 

1) 
100 994g 

120 oe 

Blackwell’ s Dur. Prob, Oe. com.... 62 63 63 
Americas Straw Board Co. 7 Ti 
9454 

es 62 
teh 137 133 1374 

Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....12% 113% = 118 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The net earnings of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway for July, 1892, were 
$95, 579.28, 


.At Philadelphia two million dol- 
lars’ ‘worth of German beet-root sugar is in 
ag uarantine at the Delaware Breakwater. 

he Board of Health has not yet decided 
to pass it up. 


.The embargo on rags is making pa- 
per ‘manufacturers somewhat nervous. A 
mooning, hos been called by the President 
of the Holyoke Manufacturing Company 
for the purpose of consideri - ues- 
tion of coating down the wor the 
embargo is removed, 








...-Consul-General Sutton, of Mexico, 
—— to the Department of State as 
‘ollows : 


“Time for free importation of corn ex- 
tended by Mexican vernment. I[mpor- 
tant that this information be given wide 
— especially west of the Mississippi 

ver.” 


.The Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, at the annual meeting last week, an- 
nounced that the liabilities of the Baring 
estate had been reduced to £5,000,000 
pounds sterling, against which they held 
assets amounting to £8,300,000. The Bank 
declared a dividend of 5¢. 


-Happily the anticipated difficulty be- 
tween the Reading Railroad and its en- 
gineers has been averted by consultation 
between President McLeod and Chief 
Arthur, of the engineers. Both parties 
to the consultation desired to do the right 
thing, and a solution of the difficulty was 
consequently very soon arrived at. 


....There isa good deal to think of in 
the statement published by the Census 
Bureau that of the male population over 
twenty-one years of age of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, no less than 19.59¢ are aliens, and 
that of this alien population an average 
of 32.71% cannot speak the English lan- 
guage. 


....Mr. William H. print of Can- 
ton, N, Y., has been appointed Bank 
Examiner for the city of New York. Mr. 


Kimball is President of the St. Lawrence 
County Bank of Canton, a position he has 
held for eleven years, and has had twenty- 
nine consecutive years’ experience in 
banking. His appointment was recom- 
mended by some of the leading bankers of 
this city. 


. -The Bulletin of the Census Bureau 
just issued regarding irrigation in the 
States and Territories where the rain 
supply is deficient, gives a vast amount of 
very interesting information not only to 
agriculturists but to business men gener- 
ally. It reports that the average value of 
land irrigated in 1889 with improvements is 
$83.28 an acre, and the average value of 
aga for the year was $14.89 an acre. 

t is also ascertained that the average first 
cost of irrigation is $8.15 an acre, and the 
average value placed upon the water rights 
where separable from the land is $26.00 
an acre, or over three times their original 
cost. The average annual cost for the 
water is $1.07. The cost value of the en- 
tire productive irrigation system in 1890 
was no less a sum than $94,412,000. 


....Among the sales of securities at 
auction were the following : 


$3,000 The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Com- 
Bond 6% first mortgage debenture —— 
nds, due September Ist, 1894. $500 The 
J.B, Watkins nd Mortgage Company 64% 
first mortange debenture coupon bond, 
Feb. 894. $300 The J.B. Watkins Land 
Mortgage Company 6¢ first mortgage deben- 
ture coupon bond, due Nov. Ist, 1892... . $3,600 
2 shares Union Trust Co...........s-.0+0.5. wes 4 
6,000 shares Middle wed Gold Mine, at each.. 
5 ‘shares 1 jem yg land Co. pref. 
SS - . Co. first mort. 7% wands, 
$8,000 yo Dock, East B’way and Battery ta. 
. 6% scrip — 
40 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins. Co.... am 
SP a Fe Ie ego cn ckeccccscccvecse i354 
13 shares big pg eed Gaslight Co......... 1g 
40 shares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Co............. 
10 shares R. E. Ex. and Auc. Room (Limited). .$ 36 
4 shares N. Y. Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 3569 
25 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. 
100 = Vicksburg and Meridian Tt r 
Pidevhbusdeeteiueenebetsadececoncecees oO 
$300 ov. icksburg gs pape Rd. Co. ar 
mort. inc. bond sc $30 lot 





DIVIDENDS. 


The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent. on the capital stock, 
payable at 71 Broadway October Ist. 


“HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 

















FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
ial Center b it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 

The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land- 

ificent Forests of Timber in the world- 

ie Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front: 

Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Lron, Silver- 

fead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 

Blue Sandstone for as purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
lst Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


SUPERIOR WATER, 
LIGHT AND POWERCO. 


OF THE 








City of Superior, Wisconsin. 
AMOUNT ISSUED-$81,115.000. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN 1919. 


Interest payable semi-annually in May and 
November, 


AT THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OFN. Y. 
Principal and interest both payable in United 
States Gold Coin of present weight and fineness. 
For the twelve months ending June 30th, 
1892, 


THE NET EARNINGS W ERES108,234 44 





THE INTEREST ON THE 
ee eee _ 86, 900 900 
SURPLUS FOR YEAR.. . $41, 334 44 


The Company has exclusive right to furnish the 
City of Superior and vicinity with Water, Gas, and 
Electric Light. 

The population of the City is upward of 25,000, and 
is rapidly increasing. 

We have had this property examined by an expert 
from New York, and confidently recommend the 
bonds as a safe invescment. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds for sale at 
10244 and accrued interest. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


% Minneapolis Investments 7% 
6% Minne Y SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Fall ee and satisfactory references given 
on application 


Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ba rm INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. 
ENT. 








Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 














FRUITFUL 


A new form of Spee cent. Rishi 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 

DeNvER,CoLo. 


THE DELTA County Fruit Lanos Co. 









DULUTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, and 
offers the best of undacameats to the investor fora 
apid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
uilding through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July 15th. Lots on sale now 
at $150 to $250 each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result = 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 

maps and general information to 
Highiand Improvement Coe., Duluth, Minn. 


aT. 


Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 


Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 











To Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or + suhanrine ed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wa _ 
mes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 


monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT O00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
‘stocks. ; 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN, 
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8 F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. DENVER 
S. F. JAYNE & CO., | Real Estate ie'.rsis. tr pmie 
Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- | ‘" ot aay city of its size and importance in America. 
resideats. Appraisers and Brokers, during the five ‘years has made @ pretiable ta- in- 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. Eve asta adel if m three to to five ears 4 ry, = 400%. 4, 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
Wy: SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


it. Louis Ba py 
tion within hin sixty mf = of = 
lities. 


Corera. To caaaene = a homeo tr 
bonuses cr stock subscriptions. For Xk. RA 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 





Anew formof 8 per cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, For full 
particulars address 


Twe Devta County Frurr Lanos Co. ea 








Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
Y IN THE pore: 
ammammee, < o' K. WRIGHT. ‘ere 
2M R LEARY, V ro Prestfen: 
Cashier. 


ORGE & HIC CKOK 
eeDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
ur Leary, E' See Kelly Rie K. Wright, 

me Ke oer Yr 
oxeph h T. Moore, Stuyvesant’ Fish, rge S. Hart, 
ome es Stern bach, Charles Reribner, Bi Edward G CG. Hoyt, 


Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill P gust. Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, > John Jacob 
Astor. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


base are thousands of pen le who regret not havi: 
——s rty in Chi or 40 years ago. Toa! 
by a others who have beard the unfortunate ones 
be of the “ere opportunities neglected we wish to 
Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago ~~ no natural advan that Duluth 
as not, - what has been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much less time. Write for 
‘ormation. 


= E. LOVETT & CO. 


OF BRICK TENEMENT 
HOU Bike. yo ™ located property, will be sold 
for $15,000.at which it will net the purc r 7 per 
cent. ily convertible — ee property 
netting a higher rate HIG re to increase in 
value. WILLIAM E. L ‘CAS, Dulath, Minn. 


. CLINE & PEARSON, 

REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENT 
We can loan gn J secured bof where it will net Eight 
per cent. interest, first mo on city 
property. ULUTH, MIN 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, M Minn, » Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, tions promptly made on all 
points of oN pennwem and remitted 
wre. F. A. Chamber 

ice President, E. F. Mearkie, 2a 
Harrison Cashier, Thos. F. 
Cashier. 














Vice President, 
Hurley, Assistant 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, nm Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


PN Tic cbv chanvederssésses: -é.. ovves 1,394,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums...............+. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891...............+ 784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

EE ccagenkounsovacnascvecte $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

CIN CBs a ccs encvcccieccenns.ascevcssces 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
STIs oc Sonn cnsedec pie catesceccudeve 193,895 88 

Amount..... édbisvadbecte $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of prefits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at th 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MA x 
A.A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLO S, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANS@N W. HARD, 
WIL DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, . DENTON SMITH, 
ORACE GRAY, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
LIAME.DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE B GUSTAY AISINOK, 
JOHN L. R. JOSEPH AGOSTIN 





CG. A. D. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, Ese H. BROWN, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT. Pe te RN. LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THO) MSN 


ODO EE erro 


A. A, RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 





Vit ein CHAMBERLIN N INVESTMENT CO. 


September 22, 1899. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 














oro Ee he 


Investments made and mpnoged for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of @ it Band 
7 per cent. Mort; on_Ch $0 property r sale, 
Reference any m rite us tor @ list 
of reat investments. 





Paid-Up Capital . «+++ + $600,000 

Surplus and ape game Pp rofits.$137,287 
Offers 6 . Debentures d 

deposit of with the Union Trust 


har ag Law. ‘Connecticut 





tion given to all 
Highest rete Personal attention gt 
HAMILTON, Fairha 


wen, Wash, 


0 7 NET 7g aa 
i semiannual by. draft on ew 





6 CENTS PER $1,000 





We ater for sale loans of a similar character in al! 


m $25,000 down to $300. Our new pamphlet. 
SAnthonys’ Mortgage Loans,’ sent free to ane , ad- 


ANTHONY LOAN & so Stal co., 
FeOrts. | {LLIN 
Chas. E, aie. rw. fford > ~ aaah Pres. 





THE coun NATIONAL > pa OF 
OMA, WASHINGTU 
Capital, ‘os nee cacyaes, $4,000 
Opened ror business September Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared 1892. 


Is increasing its ca cit ‘it 
And SUPDIUS EOereseeereeens to. $500,000 


Offers a Seen ot of the increas increase to investors at $102 


per a 
Ample use can S. foand to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 rad cent. ol annum, in dis- 
untin, commerc: 
WE CONFINE OUR OP ‘A TIONS  scmatecated 
TO COM op ngey BUSINESS 
r cent. semi-annual 


4 
dividend, the earnings to surplus 
account. — For ng the balan rticulars, addre on 7” 
ENRY OLIVER, President. 


Trustees 
rena ete., are permitted by law to ont 
EDINBU 
4 Chariot URGH : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


aon Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box 346. No. % Milk St., Boston, Aug. 23, 1892. 


INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 





Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until October 1, 1892, 
by the following appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’dway,. New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C, 


Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not 
less than $100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and applications for Circulars and 
blanks for use thereunder can be made of any of above 





GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Rare Opportunity for epee Doak i t 
r +4 © into the Stock Busines Spat nagt 


One of the finest Shee: Ransinas in “North Mon- 
tana. Contains over 6 


of patented land 
with 17,000 head of uerelally oe qreaed stock sheep. Will 
pay over Lipine J -¢ cent. on investment. For full 
particulars apply 


BAKER & COLLETT, 
GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 


DENVER 


RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for real omege investments and 
— BR. oy longer necessary for Eastern capital- 

=. securities for safet ety. 


Hh wisi & 2 AEC ny gat meals 
Keferences: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s’ Sa 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, iO 
Capital Paid Up, =< 000. 
Choice Investments in the most Conservative 
Field in the West. 








Debent Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent | by deposit of First Mortgage 
Ss wit a local trustee Lin fit ig SUCCcEss- 


FUL FOU EXPERIENCE, SEN: 
w.A.HO TCHKISS, "GEORGE. ‘LEWIS, 
President. 


cg Secretary. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
——— Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
~~ = est Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
ont terest paid on rd deposits semi-annually. 


Investments made s. Corr 
solicited. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


52 CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December ist. 


Detailed financial statements and copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our oflice. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 

Interest Paid on Time De 


ani cdtines cn vocccniiicsins suncced $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.$100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class oe we ee, in center of city for 
sale for $50,000 ix per cent. mortgage and 
— Rent, 9 per-cent. net. Write for particu- 
ars. 

















Eight per cent. money wanted for mortgage loans 
on gilt edge real estate, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. Write to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST DULUTH MINN. 


i and of J. W. REINHART, VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK ST., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


us safe —< profitable investments in re 
miscellaneous securities ore differen 

kinds he security offered is strictly first class. and 
2 to 20 Washington Block, Seattle, Washington. All 

Wasi nm Bloc le, Was! nD. 
inquiries chee! rfaily answered. References: =, 
ey tae onal Bank, of Seattle, First National Bank 
o 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital...... henocuteuwanidahenininectnel 500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Banking Department 

of Maine, New Hampshi +3 Vermont, Massachusetts, 

Connecticut and New York. 

This old vat well-known Company offers Ss Ten 
Year Debent in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first M 
Esta’ deposited w h Trustees. The 








— on Real 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 2¢3! Fstate Loans, Insurance, 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


WANTED 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











ApoE S Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 


MEN s. I 


mdence sol! Pad ne, 
gardin; ig Western Washington. llinguiries answered 
erompe y. Address A. C. SICKELS, ma, W. 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL eSTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
LUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCES a Bank at ene Duluth. 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philad f you wish 
to invest in a growing city, My for pF % 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 20UGHT and SoLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% «rea 


remittances made promptly. 
T A XE Ss and assessments looked after and 
paid. 
on First Mortgage for a term of years 
LOANS carefully negotiated. cat» 
obtained x A first mortgages. Real es- 
8% NET tate secu 
Send for. for maps, photographs, circu. 
lars, etc. Reterences 


E.R. BR E, IN VESTMENTS, 
ACES MIN 














1¢—CHOICE—82 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM _ BYERS 
Spokane, at = 


DULUT 


M. L. Me 


Wash. 


Real Estate and Loans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed. 


Re Soha Minn. 











LEGAL NOTICE. 


N pursuance of an oo of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 
jurrogate of the Cit; -— a of New 

York, Notice is pore, fren 
claim: 





thelt p pace of trans- 

business, the office of J 4 B. Ma ayo, Room 57, 

No. 34) Broadway, in the City of ~ agg Lf | . or be- 

fore the 15th day of Octobe r Dart Date eA) 
f , —Y 


arch, 
xecutors. rt ite. yt for 
Executors, 3, 320 eelwey. Sow York City. 





NOTICE. 

THE FARMERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
located at Os! the State of Iowa, is closing 
s LY. olin. All note-holders and 
id association, are there: 


ers, C 
on, are ~~ hereb' nouined to 
renene fhe notes and other ie asso- 


ag 6.50 JONES, President. 








DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, September Mth, 1892. 


DIVIDEND NO. 96, 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR. 
TER PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending September 30th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 1ith day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the 

transfer books on the 20th day of September inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th inst., and reopened on 

the morning of October 15th next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


ANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 71 BROAD- 
1892. TH 








fer books “7 a closed on Frid: 


civen that the transfer books will 
October 8th, at 12 o’clock 


Thursday, November Wth, at 10 o’clock, A 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, eee > OC: a & ST. PAUL 


NEw YORK, Sept. 8th, 1892. 
ans is hereby given that a Piivi end has been 
from net earnings of the fiscal year endin 

THR DOLLARS asp IFT 





>» pa 
ice of the company, 42 Wal 


ork. 
The transfer books for ce neat and common stock 
will close on the 29th of September, at 3 P.M., and re- 
open on the 21st ~ October. 

RANK S. BOND, Vice President. 


next at the o’ Street, New 








THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retasied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





THE careful reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
has undoubtedly noticed that during the 
past year or two the Financial Department 
of the paper has been of perhaps greater 
general interest than ever before. The 
leading financial article is written by a 
gentleman thoroughly conversant with 
every branch of the subject not only from 
apractical but from a theoretical stand- 
point; and his idea and ours is that the 
Financial Department can be and ought to 
be as interesting to every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT, ‘men and women included 
as any other; and we believe the Depart- 
ment receives the attention to which 
its high character entitles it. We shall 
print, for instance, next week, the first of a 
series of four articles on national, munici- 
pal and corporate sinking funds. At first 
sight it would seem that this would prove 
to berather dry reading ; but we think that 
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a perusal of the articles will dispel the illu- 
sion. 

With the beginning of the fall and winter 
season we wish toremMind our friends that 
if they will kindly send us the names of 
those persons of their acquaintance who, in 
their opinion, would be interested in THE 
INDEPENDENT, we will take great pleasure 
in sending them copies for inspection. 

The terms of the paper for the year to 
come will be as heretofore; and it will be 
seen from the Club Rates given below that 
a very muierial saving can be made 
in the cost of subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 





renewals, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month.. 80 | Six months. $1 50 
Three moni 76 | Nine Months. 22 
Four months.. 1 One year.....00. «. 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..........++ soose 5.00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.............. . 700 
Three subscribers one year each...........+ . 70 
Four years to one subscriber............+ ‘oe oe 
Four subscribers one yeareach............+ . 860 
Five years to one subscriber.........sseeee0s 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..... secsescos IMO 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription. upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


i 
eo 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


THE steady potiiement of lands - Montana and 
Washington, the subs' of their stetea, 
and the constant inc 





business men, capitalists and settlers. 

is growth is —_ Pf a _—— of the 
resources of t ich are 
thee Shaaee Sricied “ Golden 
ashington” and *‘* Western 
.” just vies, by the Northern Pacific 


Ral . 
District ph mage and Agents of Northern Pacific Rail- 
road will take if easure in applying Seatane and 
Washington folders above referred to; also, maps, 
time cards, and any special Talerpeasios desired ; or 
spplication can be mace ie to Chas. tos Fee,G.P. & T. ie 
R. R., St. Paul, Minn.- —Adv 





FASHION MAGAZINE. 


and descriptions on sale by Messrs. E. Ridley & 
Sons A. ~~ — warehouse. By means of this 
a, od one living far distant from 

Gan ork ty can ore er goods f rsonal or house- 
hold use, knowing them to be of the latest fashion 


ings a copy of their 
sends them ten cents iD pay post 





MODERN DRAINAGE FOR 'THE CAP- 
ITOL. 


000 to providea 


= has been 
How nage of New York, 4 have Burhan 
to finish it in ninety days. Steel and brass pipe will 
be exclusively used. 





SILENCE. —— 


THE Excelsior Quilting Company, corner Laight 


and Varick Streets, this city, have introduced a desir- 
able household article “called 'S Silence Cloth with 
vided. It is an 


f 
flannel, is apt to adhere to the table; but the Silence 
Cloth, being manufactured of fine white wadding and 
well bound and with b muslin, does 
not do so. it is made in all theregular sizes, and can 
be obtained from all brominent dry goods houses. 








IF peace and happiness are to reign in the family it 
is exceedingly de Pable that the cooking apparatus 
o- be the very best obtainable. The comfort and 


pen jiness of life A a intimately connected with the 
en range or stove. 
xine Glenwood Range and Stove, manufactured by 
the Weir Stove Pompeny. of Taunton, Mass., is ver: 
hly Cr of as com ining all the desirable qual- 
es, and in cae with a ange number of other 
pn ems: ived oo medals at two suc- 


e 
stove dealers, 
eir Stove Com- 


them. These goods are sold by leadin, 
but it would be well to write to the 
pany for their illustrated cireu lars. 





0} 

Jackson Park. The 4 also has quite mber of 
maps, and is an exceedingly creditable " anblication. 
Tt is the first one of the kind issued t by any railroad 
t can be obtai r. J. 

mt at Phiadelphia, or Samuel 
rn Passenger Agent, at 349 


CARPETS. 
Moguettes, 
: Velvets, 


Body Brussels. 


Supply the demand 
high-art effect at 
MODERATE COST. 
We have never offered an 
assortment as large at such 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Samples and prices on re- 
quest. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts, 33-35 E, 18th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





a 





for 





0 NEILL’, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 





NEW YORK, 





- 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 





SPECIAL. 


When the reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT is in search 
of articles for household 
or personal use, he or she 
would do well to call and 
examine our line before 
purchasing elsewhere ; for 
we feel sure we can offer 
better value than any 
house in the country. Our 


Millinery, Silk Dress 
Goods and Hat De- 
partments contain the 


latest styles and fabrics 
and at the lowest prices. 
Our House Furnishing, 


The Manas and Finest Establishment of its kind China and Glassware De- 


in America. 


partment is specially in- 


teresting to housekeepers at this time; for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported Glass- 


ware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge 


within 75 miles of the city. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 





Noenol), 
‘| Constable K Co 


FALL UNDERWEAR, 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
Celebrated 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
Silk Underwear. 


HOSIERY, 


Silk, Merino, Cotton 
HOSE & HALF HOSE. 


Children’s Hosiery 
AND 


Underwear. 


22 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


THE NEW 
DRESS GOODS. 


Velour Russe. 


We are showing this fashionable fabric in 
all the new blendings of color. Its rich ap- 
pearance makes it suitable for gowns of the 
most elaborate character. 

Novelties of wool-and-velvet in elegant 
shaded effects, 

Persian materials for wraps and dress 
combinations. 

In either plain or fancy dress goods pur- 
chasers will find the best assortments ob- 
tainable. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Send stamp for circular ilar entitled “G “GIF TS” to <a 
EB. A. 


24 Union Street, New London, Conn. 




















CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 








RIDLEY 


Grand Ntreet, N. Y. 
LACES. 


JUST OPENED, 


575 Pieces REAL IRISH POINT LACES 
all widths in ivory and beige, divided in 
lots as follows : 


Lot 1—210 Pieces 
Lot 2—200 Pieces 30c. yd. 
Lot 3—165 Pieces 35c. yd. 


These Laces are not much higher in price 
than imitations, and are undoubtedly the 
best value ever offered. 


CORSETS. 


CORSETS WERE INVENTED TO GIVE PER- 
FECT GRACE TO THE FORM; THE “Cl” Is 


AS NEAR PERFECT IN SHAPE AS IT IS POSSI- 
BLE TO GET THEM. 


WE HAVE SECURED ABOUT 1,200 PAIRS, all 
sizes and shades, “C| 0 and “ SONNETTE ” COR- 





25e. yd. 


SETS, worth usually one to two dollars, 


FOR A SPECIAL RUN, 


WOT ATR GE Seiiisacicinetidecemsiences Fifty-nine cents 
Aother Lot of Fine Sewed Corsets, 
manufacturers’ seconds............++ Thirty-nine cents 


LESS THAN HALF VALUE. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


FALL AND WINTER ’92 NOW READY. 


Over 300 pages—1,000 New Illustrations with PRICE 
LIST. Descriptive of latest FALL AND WINTER 
FASHIONS to be found in our 8 departments. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We call special attention to our new and extensive 
line of 


ROYAL WILTONS 


AND 


WILTON VELVETS 


(which we believe to be the best wearing carpets 
made) 
At Prices Within Reach of All. 


BODY BRUSSEIS. 


Elegant Variety and Exclusive Designs. 
A special line in single and odd pieces. 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th STS., N.Y. 














Modern Art Wall Paper. 


VELOURS, LACQUERS, RELIEFS AND 
OEILING DECORATIONS. 
PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 
If you wish to see a large assortment of Wall ig aa 


or get correct ideas regarding wall and ceiling 
orations, call on 


DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO.,, 


Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 








" Retimates furnished ‘and workmen sent to all parts 
of the country, Correspondence solicited 
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physical contact with it,and yet not one ;000. The National Life of the United | 
Susurance. of them has been touched. The lesson is Bate ae som pana iad oe 6 and W A AN H | N G 7 ON N 
CHOLERAIC. Sas eae ye peeiges Ged typhes, | Cede cae tieand Trt hail, 
per 





THE ‘“‘Normannia’s” passengers have 
reached the shore for which they have 
been longing, and after a few days on 
lonely Fire Island have received permis- 
sion to go their several ways. It must be 
expected that the detention will ultimate- 
ly prove indirectly fatal to some of the 
weakest and most delicate of them. For 
this application of the law of vicarious 
suffering there is no remedy; but since 
these people have been made to suffer in 
every way—in purse, in physical discom- 
fort, in mental distress, in hazard to 
health and life—for the sake of public 
protection, there can be no hesitation in 
saying that the public at large, by some 
arrangement or other, ought to atone for 
this involuntary martyrdom, so far as 
money can atone for it. These detained 
passengers are State prisoners; as such, 
they should be kept in honor, not in con- 
tempt, and at the expense of the State, or 
of the country, for there is no home any- 
where whose threshold the quarantine 
here is not guarding. 

So we heartily approve the subscription 
movement already started, as well as the 
acis of Governor Flower and others, by 
which they have made or themselves have 
become personally responsible for a pecu- 
niary outlay. It is easy to denounce Dr. 
Jenkins for this, that and the other, and 
particularly for not having elaborate hos- 
pital and other quarantine arrangements 
allready in advance ; but the same persons 
who score him now might have been quick 
to raise the cry of extravagance and job- 
bery if he had sought to make that prep- 
aration for what was not likely, tho 
possible. The truth is that quarantine is 
ordinarily a form, and when it suddenly 
becomes a grisly fact, the lack of means 
to handle it is only natural. Perhaps 
there will be a permanent establishment 
after this ; and perhaps—unless epidemics 
come oftener—everything except the land 
wiil gradually settle into decay and un- 
readiness. Meanwhile, the emergency 
must be managed as it can be, and be- 
cause the commonwealth cannot move 
quickly individuals have to step into the 
breach. 

Unless the bacteriologists—who ought 
to be the final authority, with their ‘ cul- 
ture” and their microscopy—are mis- 
taken, the peculiar bacillus of cholera 
has been found in New York, and there- 
fore the disease is proved to have gotten 
on shore. Possibly it is not yet shown 
beyond question that this bacillus is un- 
mistakably distinctive, or possibly the 
searchers have erred at some point; but 
probably they are right, and the landing 
of the pest was a foregone conclusion 
from the first. If this is so, one may ask, 
What is the use of quarantine, which 
never does quite exclude the enemy? But 
fire-engines are not useless because it is 
certain that they cannot prevent fires. 

The first thing to be remembered is that 
one great ally of pestilence is fear. As an 
approximate statement, it may perhaps 
not be extravagant to say that where 
cholera kills one, fear kills three, lowers 
the vitality of ten, and renders twenty un- 
happy temporarily. Of those actually 
attacked the mortality is, perhaps. forty 
per cent.; but those actually attacked are a 
small percentage of the total population, 
even of great cities, and are almost wholly 
in what we may suggestively call, from the 
sanitarian point of view, the prepared or 
ready class. To the individual, at least 
to one outside of that class, the added 
chance of death by the coming of cholera 
is somewhat as if the ordinary chance of 
being struck by lightning were doubled ; 
double or treble that lightning chance, 
and it is still too slight to justify any fear. 
The experience of the ‘‘ Normannia’s” 
cabin passengers is a valuable object- 
lesson. Before the presence of cholera in 
the town is considered cause for fright, 
consider that here were some five hun- 
dred people who had crossed the water 
with it, shut up in quarantine in a ship 
with it, having it before their very eyes 
8° that to forget it was impossible, lacking 
no unfavorable conditions which ordina- 
rily healthy lives could have, save actual 





but more emphatically than perhaps any 
other epidemic—is a filth disease, a penal- 
ty of uncleanliness. 

The next thing to be remembered is that 
if any fact seems clearly established 
about the subject, itis that the cholera 
germ is at home only in the digestive or- 
gans, and enters by swallowing. A bad 
drain widowed Queen Victoria. After 
the owner and several members of his 
family had been taken off by diphtheria 
in a house in the most commanding posi- 
tion on Brooklyn Heights, overlooking 
Wall Street Ferry, it was found that a 
faulty connection had made the costly 
house virtually a ventilator for the sewer 
in Furman Street, fifty feet lower down. 
Diphtheria, typhus, malaria, and probably 
scarlet fever, are borne through the air 
aud enter by respiration to the blood; 
cholera is less subtle and, even if the germs 
float in the air, is taken in by swallowing 
—not necessarily with food, for the sali- 
va can serve as vehicle. 

Therefore, guard especially everything 
that is swallowed. Water, milk, moist 
fruits, vegetables and meats, if the chol- 
era germ finds them, are not only the best 
means of carrying it but serve as breed- 
ing places forit. The puzzle, thus far, 
is, How did the victims in the city, not 
having come over on nor gone near an 
infected ship or (as far as discovered) any 
infected or exposed persons, obtain their 
bacillus? There is a suggestiveness in the 
fact that several of the victims had been 
connected with the handling of meat; 
some had been in contact with others who 
had come, before rigorous quarantine, 
from German ports, but have not been 
themselves attacked; at this point the 
trail breaks off. 

The heat of cooking and of washing in 
boiling water, scouring out and sun-dry- 
ing of by-places, free use of several known 
disinfectants fatal to germ-life and easy 
to procure and handle, good digestion and 
quiet nerves, care without fear—these 
are safeguards. Municipal authorities 
are scattering, and the newspapers are 
multiplying, groups of ‘‘ don’ts” and other 
hints; the Mutual Life, for example, 
which has subscribed $40,000 to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Relief Fund, has pre- 
pared a little pamphlet for distribution, 
and others will contribute to the fore- 
warning and forearmirg. And when the 
present work of the pest has subsided, 
there ought to be a vigorous movement to 
repress it for the future. As faras the 
low civilization of Russia and the East 
allow, this should be broadly interna- 
tional, but it should be international 
heartily among civilized countries and 
wisely national in our own. God’s intent 
is clearly that pestilence shall slay man- 


kind in order that mankind shall remove 
the evils which breed it. 


STRENGTH WITHOUT “NEW 
BLOOD.” 


WE have already once or twice called 
attention.to the condition, as respects 
their life insurance obligations, of several 
companies which long ago ceased doing 
new business, and therefore have dropped 
out of mind and mention. It is worth while 
to recall them at intervals, because they 
illustrate the stability of life insurance 
when laid upon proper foundations, and 
because they also illustrate the fallacy of 
the notion that ‘‘new blood” is necessary 
to continued existence. There is no diffi- 
culty, arithmetically speaking, in pro- 
longing an Iron Hall scheme till the end 
of the world, if the required number of 
new entrants keep on coming; there is a 
practical difficulty in the fact that this 
process would ere many decades exhaust 
the population of the globe, supposing 
them to join only one order and only once; 


but that is not an arithmetical difficulty. 
Life insurance is at the opposite extreme ; 
each body of members large enough for 
an average stands upon its own feet and is 
in no wise dependent upon the coming in 
of any more. Two Pennsylvania com- 
panies, the Girard Life, Annuity and Trust 
and the Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance on lives have outstanding life insur- 
ance obligations of $953,958 and $210,177 
respectively, the latter including $7,277 
of annual annuities. Against these obliga- 
tions are held $596,569 and $119,004 re- 
serve, being $625 and $566 per $1,000. The 
Hartford Life and Annuity has ‘of its old 

77,689 outstan , and holds 


$386,702 reserve, or $497 per 





business 


against 





and holds $322,015 reserve, or 
$1,000 ; the large proportion of annuities 
in this instance accounts for the especially 
large ratio of reserve. Of course, the re- 
serve (except in this instance) does not 
equal the face of the policies, because 
those are not yet matured obligations ; 
but as those approach maturity the 
nearer their reserve will equal them. 








INSURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
4i Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
‘very policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partic te in distributions of surplus. 
ass. non-forfeiture applies to “aul policies and 


icine the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 


JOHN A. HALL. Secretury. 
PEN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 


MUTUAL 2ijess cost than else: 


LIFE vies; fae 


New England Mutval 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31st, 1891..822, 6 
SPORT Lids 1° 1991.-822,015, 928 25 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate -—_ mium. 
nneel Cash distri mtsons a are paid upon all pol- 


Eve policy has indorsed thereon the cash surre 
der and paid-u ingurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to <a oan y’s Office. 
rT sla Secretary. 


ea 
wh, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
beret =e 31, 1891, $6,733: 94s, 2 











Pr ident. 
BEN . Vice-Pres. 





THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1991. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. - ei tree President. 


Cc. P. FRAL RIGH, Bou 
A. WHEELWR Gut, “Assistant Secretary. 
AWM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most ans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are —_ eb ABLE ERM POLICY which ves 
to tl grea ble amount o 
anenag ta in 5 onme of death, at the lowest Papoestbie 
Pipeen cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 

OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 

of ee insura ee , and which in 4 


event of aaygrait verta. xing the insured ma: mer te 
used as FERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the e3 hy ut e full legal reserve value thereof, 
in gepeneaaee with | the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GooD AGENTS, desiring desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. 8. SO FFuEY, Super- 
ntendent ef yr, at Home Office. 








PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUA L testable policies ; the 
best extension system; 

u low cost. Address, 921°3°5 5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Life 


Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-8-D. Life Policy of THE WAsmINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want 2 less 
ve policy than an Endowment with equai re- 


The guaranteed reserve, a anne by cash a 
dends, gives the owner ‘ot this po icy a large and 
fita b. ee , payment, of Sienhite time, or, if pre- 
ferred. te free of incumbrance. Address 
E. Ss. “FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York-City. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan, 1st., 1892. 


CASH CAPITAL ..............+. $500,000 00 

Reserve for all liabilities............ 1,902.401 04 

SE Cannes cccskwsdestosesstien’ 320,783 59 

DBBOBDs 0 05s sencassssececnvee. asne $2,723,184 63 

Fyriap-Seliees in this Company have increased Protec- 
ion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 

THOS. F. SOPPRICH, Vice-Bresident 

GEO. C. HOW CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥%. 


Cash Capital..............s0e.005 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 


RORWDy OBO ogo cc cccvsesovcesvevocese 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus................ «oes 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplu - 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCEB........ccccee ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


CO. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO.. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Il. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 














INCORPORATED - 


1850 - 


NEW YORK, 
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STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
"OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President 








1st, 1892. Company 
eacascd P Mee Philadelphia. 
Cy | eee ++. BT, 

SPRETLiaiEs.: DertabdsessAceeges b;288;ST5 £8 EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 | Cash capital........ .....0..seecseee ceceees oes $500,000 Ou 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,887,469 91 

in licy, . 

Cash surrender ilmsachasetts Non-Forfeltucé law, | SUrplus over all Liabilities..............+..++. 307,152 28 
NEw YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January 3B 


0. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








ee 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY |, 1892. 


ASSETS. ...........0 0c ceseee eee $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. 
valuation) of..........1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 


Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
Income.........0..ccecceeeeeeeess $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 




















The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet « 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . oie . ° ° - « $159,607,13s 68 








Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), « . e $146,968,322 00 
Liaheeten other than Reserve, “ahd ha sie et 507,849 52 
jurpius, ® e ‘ e e e ° e ° e 12,030,967 14 
Receipts fromallsources, . . . . «© « « 37,634,734 53 
Payments to S yeets daamsanant ee ee ee eo 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Norg.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and i k: d only th 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the a accounts of the ang “an — 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . . . «. « 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc, . . . 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 























REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


ear ending December 
Sake sina and to verify the same by comparison with the S.sets of the 


he Committee have carefully performed the duty assi 
ne, hereby certify that the Statement is In all particulars poh ig ane 
a \ © assets specified therein are in possession of the Compa 
n ag | th x ted alten ng oe committes py A 
bation a | mpany and express their appro~< 
vouchers Fas este, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 





H. C. Vow Post, Rosert Sewew, 
@eorce Buss, . H. HERRICK, 
Juuien T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 











Samurt E. Sprouts, | Ortver Harriman, Cuar’ 
a lo LES R. HENDERSON. | WILLIAM B. . 
a. D. Bascock. Henry W. Situ. Grorce Buss. P Seovensday Pou 
. rt Mec RoBERT Ovypuant, Rurus W. Pecxnam. Avuoustus D, JumLtiarD, 
womonee | CA cCurpy, | Grorce F. Baker, » Hopart Herrick, Cuarves E. Mitigr, 
. oy sane Pyeeer. - mM. P, _—— amEs W, Husrep. 
. a ERIC MWELL, OB \e . 
—- H, Ricz, ! ed a Davigs, Henry H- Soom mom ag Porm yg 
f° BERT SEWELL. No. W. AUCHINCLOss, C, Rosmisom, 
S. Van Renssecagr Crucer.| THzoporz Morrorp. settiae 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vict-Pacsivenr. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General M 
anager, FREDERIC CROMWE: ‘Treasurer, 
‘ BMORY McCLINTOCK, 'e wae 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JULY, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


I Ni 550s ocin cheees cptGeahh-LUNGEbCUNECE sth eee acasetauvisdleveduciutesad berets $300,512 51 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection.....................0.00ce0005 538,232 58 
a inline dtiaemuaie dhe ieraamaaesesdcaamnsedes. dbo Saaissbesneesieninns 1,557,303 27 
cA docneddelbansductsidedbavedue Uives. cae scescenecncousdadsiisuerse Sassen’ 149,700 00 
ee NN cnn cdebescunsarnsececes: shnadcontcccesce eSdecdeceue 695.150 00 
a ee cs Co nis’ aga Gedigadareubnasdeekobweseaheswasiie/ eeumastibiwe toe 39,445 29 
BONDS. Par Value, Market Value. 

United States Currency . " p . . 6 percent. $465,000 00 $538,875 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 1 oa 1,000,000 00 1,140,000 00 
New York City é ‘ F <1 ee eo 500,000 00 507,500 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement . eco 173,995 07 180,954 87 
City of Richmond, Va._ - ‘ = ik te ae 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District 4S ne 19,000 00 19,950 00 
Cee Or ereties, COL, Wem sw tlt wl lw OC 25,000 00 25,750 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) ‘ ; ae cle he 25,000 00 25,625 00 
= Mississippi : ‘ A é Re ey Sin 20,000 00 20,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. 6 “ “ 29,600 00 30, 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement 4 ly eh: earl 11,000 00 11,330 00 
ae aa! Atchison, Kas., Internal Improvement. 7 ‘“ “ 10,000 00 10,500 00 


, Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. Reorgan- 
ized First Lien. . A : * ‘ Ng OOM aes 200,000 00 230,000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 


gage A : 7 : : fe < “OS The ¥ 112,000 00 111,440 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mort- 

gage (1909) . : ; a ‘ i tie 110,000 00 121,000 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 

Mortgage Registered (1903) _. y ; ee te 100,000 00 125,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 

nS eee un el ee 100,000 00 121,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 

DS CCN Ue i et tiet ee OO 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 

gage (1914) ice Sea Bee 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . Gi 8 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 

apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7 “ ‘“ 100,000 00 133,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago ilway 

Co. First Mortgage (1910) 7 ‘: - co 100,000 00 113,000 00 
West Shore Railway 1st Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered) a a ‘ = . s ae 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. Ist 

Mortgage (1921) . 4 = a . 4 one 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 

Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) G uct SS 100,000 00 117,000 00 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1s1. 

















Mortgage Guaranteed — 3 c oe? : 100,000 00 94,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900). é oy a las 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated 1 ortgage (1930) 6 ane i 50,000 00 60,500 00 
Alabama Central R. R. 1st Mortgage “ a 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ ‘ 50,000 00 32,500 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped rag 3 2 . a ee 50,000 00 40,000 00 
Louisville, St. Lovis & Texas R’y Co. 1st Mort- 
pe Sie OS ee eae ee eM : re ae 50,000 00 47,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . : ‘ ‘ 5 Cee & 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First Mortgage (1930) . 5 “ ‘* 50,C00 00 50,000 00 
Denver Water Company ist Mortgage F i, wees * 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage e,% 10,900 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. : ‘ . $50 each, 100,000 00 111,000 00 
1000 —** Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. ° . = 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000‘ N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. . 100 * 100,000 00 112,250 00 
1000“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha R’y 
Co. Pf. : i . ‘ ‘ - a 100,000 00 123,000 00 
600“ United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 ‘“ 60,000 00 138,000 00 
500“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. . ey 50,000 00 67,750 00 
500 “* Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. . 4 = 50,000 00 42,500 00 
200 ~“* Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ oe 20,000 00 31,600 00 
200 ~“ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. 4 es 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 * Bank of America, N. Y. : 100 ** 20,000 00 42,000 00 
_— National Bank of Commerce 
in New York P ‘ A - « Tie“ 20,000 00 38,000 00 
Se) * Manhattan Company, N. Y. . » 6.“ 10,000 00 18,500 00 
2“ Merch’ts’Ex.Nat.BankofN.Y. . . 50 “ 10,000 00 12,800 00 
= * Nassau Bank. ‘ : : . « men? 10,000 00 17,000 00 
400 ‘* Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. F x mee! 10,000 00 27,200 00 
io Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. F . 100 * 10,000 00 34,500 00 
Sn ial National Bank of the Republic. < : wee 10,000 00 17,000 00 
a... * Fourth National Bank of N.Y. , > 4 10,000 00 20,200 00 
200 ‘ Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. ; : 5,000 00 20,750 00 
eS Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. P . a * 5,000 00 9,200 00 
200 ~=“ Holland Trust Co. . , ‘ : . 100 * 20,000 00 36,000 00 
7.“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. : — oe 20,000 00 50,000 00 
| nol Metropolitan Trust Co. . . we * 5,000 00 14,500 00 
a Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 4 LA ae 4,500 00 9,225 00 
$9,156,231 52 
LIABILITIES. 
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Old and Young. 


YUCCA, 
(Bloom o’ the Moon.) 
BY MRS. DANSKE DANDRIDGE. ~ 


Tu glamour-flower doth bloom again, 
The flower of which the Moon is fain. 


Down the long border in the night 
Glides the Moon-maiden, faintly white. 


Under the yuccas I saw her stand, 
Resting a cheek on a slender hand. 


The great white blossoms shone and shone ; 
A moment more—the dream was flown ! 


O Yucca! flower of mystery ! 
How the Moon-maiden loveth thee! 


Long, long ago, ere the world was old, 
When the sad Moon felt she was turning 
cold, 


Down to the earth her flower she sent, 
Pearl-bloom and tear-drop luster blent ; 


And now, when they breathe in the border 
there, 

The Moon-maid floats from her home so 
bare 


In the lone garden a space to weep, 
While yearning fancies invest our sleep. 


'Tis the saddest, the sweetest day o’ the 
year. 
For in every cup I have found a tear,— 


A tear that smiles with a tender light, 
And I know who shed them yesternight. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 


<- 
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“ PEREGOY’S.” 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 





Tom PEREGOY waited a few minutes on 
the railway station at Ellenbrow, looking 
up and down, wondering if any one had 
come to meet her, or if she was expected 
to find her cousin’s house alone. And 

ust here I must explain the pronoun ; for 

*‘Tom” was a girl of sixteen, tall for her 
age, but rosy and bonny to look upon, with 
the softest, waviest of brown hair, the most 
sparkling blue eyes, and the brightest 
smile that ever made a young face charm- 
ing. From being christened ‘‘ Tomasina ” 
she had come through a period of 
*“‘Tommy,” which finally resolved itself 
into ‘“‘Tom”; but no one ever thought of 
associating anything hoydenish with her. 

Plucky, fearless and, according to an 
old Greek proverb, ‘‘ fine of heart,” was 
Tom, but a little gentlewoman to her 
fingertips, even tho by those same “‘ digits’ 
she earned her living; for Tom was a 
glovemaker by trade, having been early 
apprenticed to the business in her father’s 
house at Boltersville. 

** Well,” finally said Tom to herself, 
with a little resolute shake of her head, 
**T guess nobody’s coming, and I'll start 
along.” 

Before leaving home on this unexpected 
visit she had received directions as to 
how to find the house, and Tom was not 
a girl to let the first obstacle daunt her in 
any enterprise. 

The town, or overgrown village, stretch- 
ed away uphill and down beyond the criss- 
cross of the railroad tracks, for Ellenbrow 
was a junction, and the glove trade be- 
tween that place and Boltersville, Tom’s 
home, had common interests. 

The girl looked toward the slope where 
the Methodist church spire stood out in 
prominence, and recognized ‘‘ Boyne’s” 
factory, a large building eyeleted with 
small windows, and in the chill autumn 
day looking very gray and bleak. 

“Oh, Ill find Cousin Jo’s now,” de- 
cided Tom, after “taking the beariugs” 
of Boyne’s, not far from which was her 
destination. 

She had only a little “‘ grip” with her, 
and she likeda walk. There was a sharp 
turn to the right in the road, and then 
Tom was in the main street of the town. 
She kept “‘ Boyne’s” in sight, and at last 
reached the hilly corner on which the fac- 
tory stood. One more turning and there 
was the pathetic-looking little cottage, 
with its garden and backyard. in which 
stood a small, neglected building—the 
glove factory, which had once been the 
Peregoy’s pride and almost their fortune, 

until, on the death of old Mr. Peregoy, 





Simon Boyne had claimed things for his 
own. 

Tom’s bright blue eyes roved from one 
silent-looking door to another. She de- 
cided to knock on the one fronting the 
back porch. 

‘*Oh, is that Cousin Joanna?” she ex- 
claimed, as a timid, sweet-faced old lady 
admitted her. 

‘* Why, it’s Tommy !” the old lady said, 
with something like a laugh of pleasure ; 
but it sounded as thoa laugh was unusual 
to her. 

‘Oh, no,” said the young girl; ‘‘it’s 
Tom now. I hope it'll get to Tomasina 
soon, for I do declare, Cousin Jo”—she 
was in the tidy little kitchen by this time— 
‘I’m tired to death of my name. Well, 
you see I came.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Miss Peregoy. 
Then she hesitated. It was a long time 
since she had entertained any company, 
and she was slightly at a loss what to do; 
but it was genuine pleasure to even see 
Tom’s bright, sweet face. 

‘*T thought you’d come,” Miss Peregoy 
said, in a moment; ‘‘and Tom, dear, 
I’m sure you'll be a great comfort ; you 
look it.” 

“Tm glad you think so,” said Tom, 
cheerily. ‘You see, Cousin Jo, as 
Mother said, there’d be very little to lose 
in my leaving home just now, and I could 
help you pack up and—well ”— 

Tom broke off, slightly dismayed by 
Miss Peregoy’s change of expression. She 
remembered what a heart break it was to 
the old lady to leave her home. * But, 
Cousin Jo,” she hastened to say, ‘isn’t 
there any way out of the trouble? Won't 
that miserable Mr. Boyne let you alone for 
a time ?” 

Miss Peregoy shook her head. 

‘*Tom,” she answered, almost solemnly, 
“we've tried every way. Poor Job, you 
know, ain’t quite right in his mind ; but 
he’s the best soul living, and when he was 
partner at Boyne’s and Boyne himself 
only foreman, there wasa mint of money 
made. Then--well,Job got to pottering over 
work. I d’ know just how it come about, 
but things seemed to slip o’ theirselves, I 
might say, into Boyne’s hands. I can’t 
tell ye, child, why he’s left us the old 
place so long. He’s always rummaging 
around the shop. Now he says we'll just 
have to go. You see, he's foreclosed, and 
Id know if I can call your grandmother’s 
old sideboard over there my own.” 

** Well,” pronounced Tom, after a brief 
hesitation, ‘‘I call him a downright—ola 
—miser. Never mind, Cousin Jo. We'll 
do our best.” 

It is hard to tell what strength of heart, 
what new courage came to the old lady 
from Tom's practical, and at the same 
time cheerful view of things. While the 
girl was in the neat little room upstairs 
prepared for her, Miss Peregoy bustled 
about with actual lightness of step, set- 
ting out the supper table without her 
usual mournful reflection that even the 
old china she remembered as a girl would 
soon no longer be her own. 

‘“* Job,” she called from the back porch, 
**Tom’s come. I wish you’d a gone to 
meet her ; but there ”—as a tall, bent fig- 
ure rose from a bench in the woodshed, 
and Job Peregoy’s fine old face and sil- 
very hair came in view—‘‘I s’pose you 


| ’most forgot Tom’s girl was even asked to 


come.” 

‘*No, I didn’t,” said the old man, ap- 
proaching slowly, and with the dignity 
which marked even his most wandering 
moments. ‘‘’Taint likely, Joanna, as I’d 
forget a kitten Tom Peregoy owned. He 
was the best friend J ever had.” 

“She’s goin’ to help me pack—what 
little Simon Boyne ‘ll leave me, I might 
say ; and, Job, I want you should let her 
see if that old machine he said yesterday 
wa’n’t no value to him can be set right. 
When I move away I can mebbe do some 
work on it.” 

“All right, Jo,” assented her brother. 
He came in with a brighter look, and sat 
down in the window where, a week ago, 
Miss Peregoy had placed her best gera- 
niums. She felt sure Boyne wouldn’t 
touch them, anyway. 

Meanwhile little Tom, upstairs, had 
been reflecting over the condition of 
things in her cousin’s household. She was 





keen enough to understand that neither 
Miss Peregoy nor her brother was made 
of the stuff to battle with a man like old 
Boyne ; but it seemed very bard to her to 
think that no one could come to the old 
people’s rescue. Tom and her mother had 
only what they earned, and they were 
trying hard to lay by something for the 
development of her younger sister’s real 
genius in art. Time, perhaps—certainly, 
a willing pair of hands and a heart full of 
love and compassion—Tom could give; 
but her purse was nearly as empty as Miss 
Joanna’s. 

“‘Oh, you great, big, money-making, 
cruel old thing !” ejaculated Tom, shaking 
her fist at Boyne’s factory. ‘‘What do 
you need of this poor little place ?” 

“‘Tom, dear,” Miss Peregoy was saying, 
a little later, at the tea table, ‘‘ what’s the 
best work in the glove business you do?” 

‘* Overstitching, Cousin Jo, I guess,” 
said Tom, promptly. She caught a gleam 
in Job’s pale blue eyes, and added: ‘I 
don’t suppose they did that, Cousin Job, 
when you and Father worked together.” 

‘Yes yes,” said the old man, eagerly. 
“Yes, they did—kinder—not like now.’ 
He passed his hand across his forehead. 
‘* You see, I ’most forget just how, but”— 

His sentence was not finished. A 
knock—a sharp rat-tat-tat, as if from a 
cane—sounded on the door. Miss Joanna 
cast a helpless look at Tom. 

‘‘That’s Boyne,” she said, rising. 

‘* Oh, is it?’ exclaimed Tom. She, also, 
stood up, but with quite a different man- 
ner from that of her timid cousin. 

‘*Come in, Mr. Boyne,” said Miss Pere- 
goy, courteously. 

‘* Well, I guess so,” came from a sharp- 
pitched voice, as old Boyne bustled into 
the room. 

He glanced around vindictively, his 
eyes finally resting on Tom’s bright, fair 
face. 

‘** Didn’t know as you had company,” he 
observed. 

“It’s only Tom Peregoy’s daughter,” 
explained poor Miss Joanna, divided be- 
tween her fear of the old miser and her 
dislike to seeming inhospitable to Tom. 
‘*She’s come on for a day or two—to 
help.” 

**Tom’s girl !” exclaimed the old man, 
moving forward. ‘‘Why”— He stared 
at her a moment, then added: ‘ You 
don’t favor the Peregoys much, ’less it be 
Job here ; you have a look o’ him.” 

Tom’s face flushed and brightened. 

‘Tm glad of that,” she said, simply, 
and never moved her proud, frank gaze 
from old Boyne’s face. 

‘“‘She works in Peters’s shop, over to 
Boltersville,” said Miss Peregoy, as they all 
sat down, Simon Boyne on the horsehair 
sofa, with his hat back on his head. 

**Oh, she does! Smart at it?’ he in- 
quired. 

“T don’t know, sir, exactly,” laughed 
Tom. I’m a first-rate overstitcher and ”— 

‘* Learned that of your father, I guess,” 
Boyne interrupted. ‘‘He was chuck-full 
of new ideas for the work, but no busi- 
ness head to him.” He paused a moment, 
then added: ‘‘Boyne’s excursion to the 
Falls is on to-morrow—that’s what they 
call it. I give ’emall the holiday; but 
there’s a big pile of gloves for Beeker’s to 
be finished. How’d you like to earn a lit- 
tle and come over and work for me.” 

Tom hesitated. 

‘Why, Cousin Jo,” she said, suddenly, 
‘*ain’t you got a machine I could use out 
in the old shop?” And catching a gleam 
from Miss Peregoy’s blue eyes, she added : 
‘*Mr. Boyne, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
You send some one to help me put Cousin 
Joanna’s machines in order and I'll work 
hard all day to-morrow for nothing.” 

Boyne fidgeted uneasily for a moment. 
Well he knew that the glove-sewing ma- 
chines referred to were worth more and 
in better order than Miss Peregoy sus- 
pected; but on the other hand, to his 
grasping soul there was the advantage of 
asmart girl’s work for nothing. Again, 
he reflected, Job Peregoy could be made 
of use. 

“Tl tell you what Ill do,” he said, at 
last. ‘‘If Job’ll set ’em right—or one ’ud 
do ye—Ill send the work over, and we'll 





—we’ll—see about the pay after.” 
Job had listened with unusual alertness. 





‘* Pll do it,” he said, in a tone of such 
decision that Miss Peregoy was startled, 

“Get at it to-night?’ queried Mr, 
Boyne, standing up. 

“If we can,” said Tom, in a business 
like way. But we have all we need 
here ?” 

“Oh, that old shop’s full of truck,” 
said Boyne, afraid he would be called on 
for anything. . 

“Tf there’s any old kid or leather 
round,” Tom was saying, when he again 
interrupted her : 

**Plenty—at least, enough to try on. 
Well, you let me know, and I'll send you 
the work to-morrow.” 

**Now, Cousin Job,” Tom said, when 
the visitor had departed, ‘“‘let’s have a 
look at the old shop. I guess we will do 
something with the machines. I don’t 
believe Mr. Boyne would have mentioned 
them unless we could.” ; 

Job Peregoy had not shown so much in- 
terest in anything for months as he did in 
this affair. He found the keys after a lit- 
tle search, and led the way across the yard 
to the tall, narrow, unpainted building 
which had once inclosed a thriving little 
business. Up a flight of steep wooden 
steps he conducted Tom, and into the long 
unused room, where once thirty opera- 
tives had worked under Job’s direction. 
There was only the light of the lamp 
Jobcarried ; but Tom, familiar with every 
detail of the trade, took in at a glance 
what the various objects against the walls 
and through the center of the room repre- 
sented. What ashame to let it all go to 
waste, or, worse still, to have old Boyne 
make money on it ! 

‘*Here they be, Tom,” said old Job, in 
his calm, plaintive voice. He had placed 
the lamp on a bracket and drawn into its 
yellow glow the discarded machines. 

‘““Why, it rained last time,” he said, 
suddenly. 

On the broken panes of glass a quick 
patter of rain sounded. The old tree just 
outside, in whose shadow Tom’s mother 
had worked, as a girl, swayed and bent in 
the sudden storm. 

** What last time, Cousin Job?’ said 

Tom, gravely. 
The old man’s face had taken on a look 
of strange intelligence. The vacancy in 
the eyes had given way to an expression 
keen, anxious, yet joyful. 

“Wait!” he exclaimed. ‘It’s been 
workin’ in me ever since Joanna told me 
Tom’s girl was coming. It’s getting back 
to me just how him and me meant to do 
it.” 





Tom Peregoy never worked in her life 
so hard asshe did the next day. The 
storm had increased in violence, but it 
mattered nothing either to her or the pa- 
tient, happy old man ather side. They 
had ransacked the old ‘‘ shop.” They had 
a great deal to say to each other before 
the four packages of gloves from Beeker’s 
were finished ; and meanwhile Miss Jo- 
anna had ventured in and out of the long 
unused shop as happy as were the two 
working there. She had not talked about 
the packing up, andshe had sent a neigh- 
bor’s boy down to the store with a liberal 
order for tea. 

‘*T s’pose he’ll be here same train as you 
was, Tom,” Miss Peregoy remarked, 
about four o’clock. She was standing in 
the shop watching Tom’s deft work 
and Job’s eager, intelligent scrutiny of it 
with a look on her sweet old face that 
cheered the girl every time she glanced 
up. 
“Oh, yes,” said Tom, with a light- 
hearted laugh. ‘‘ Mother’s sure to see 
him at once. He’s the best of Peters’s ma- 
chinists, this Bob Temple, Cousin Jo; 
and his father’s a first-class lawyer.” 

Meanwhile Tom’s mother, in Bolters- 
ville, had been quite excited on receipt of 
a telegram from the young girl : 

“Please send Bob Temple here at once. 
Very important. : Tom.” 

Young Temple was at work over an in- 
tricate piece of machinery when Mrs. 
Peregoy came into the workshop devoted 
chiefly to his use. He lifted a bright, 
cheery face to greet the excited little 
woman. Mrs. Peregoy could only hand 
him the telegram in tremulous silence. 





‘*She ain’t sick or she’d have sent for 
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you, Mis’ Peregoy,” was Bob’s decision, 
after a moment’s study. ‘ Well, of course 


‘Tl go as soon as I can put another hand 


on here.” 

Five o’clock saw Tom eagerly watching 
the incoming train, and as soon as Bob’s 
stalwart figure appeared she sprang for- 
ward. 

“ Only listen for a moment, Bob,” was 
explained, in a quick whisper. ‘‘I sent 
for you at once because—because we're 
almost sure, Cousin Job and I, we’ve 
found out the part he forgot when he had 
the fever, of that wonderful invention he 
and Father made! Don’t you know 
Boyne once admitted he’d pay fifty thou- 
sand down for it?” 


Four happy people occupied the cottage ° 


parlor ata late hour that night ; for young 
Temple had brought his working powers 
and skill to bear on Job Peregoy’s long- 
neglected piece of machinery. The old 
man, with Tom’s constant reminders, had 
gone over all he had explained to her the 
night before, and there seemed no doubt to 
Bob but that the rediscovery of the patent 
meant a fortune. It would be, he as- 
sured them, but a short week’s work for 
him to make a little ‘‘ model” over in his 
own shop, and then—once more for 
Boyne’s ! 

“Only a few days more!” old Boyne 
was saying to himself, one windy night, 
as he passed ‘‘ Peregoy’s” on his way 
home. “It’ll all be in my hands, for Jo- 
anna hain’t got the grit to hold on to a 
piece of old china. Why, I b’lieve that 
girl of Tom’s a-working on the machine 
up there,” he continued to himself, as he 
saw lights in the deserted factory and the 
outline of a girl's figure inside. ‘‘T’ll have 
a look in.” 

And sure enough. There sat Tom 
Peregoy at a completely renovated ma- 
chine working busily, while at either side 
of her stood young Temple and old Job. 

‘It’s all right,” Tom exclaimed, just as 
Boyne appeared; and then, as if in con- 
tradiction to her happy look, she burst 
into tears ! 





To this day operatives at Boyne’s like to 
tell how hard the old man struggled even 
to partly purchase what is known as 
‘*Peregoy’s Adjuster,” then how he 
offered young Temple any place in his 
shops he liked, finally how he was com- 
pelled to pay a good royalty on every ad- 
juster used, and—what Tom liked best of 
all—see that the girls who worked it had 
the best of wages ! 

Not a factory in the country is more 
thriving now than the long disused one 
back of Miss Joanna’s cottage, and it is 
known as ‘‘ Peregoy & Temple’s,” work 
in which is sought for by every young 
glovemaker within a hundred miles ; just 
as invitations to the cheerful home Tom 
and her mother share with Miss Joanna 
are coveted by old and young. 

** After all, we have something to thank 
old Boyne for,” Tom remarked one day 
when she and Bob were walking home 
from church. ‘‘If he hadn’t tried to 
foreclose on poor Cousin Joanna there’d 
never again have been ‘ Peregoy’s.’” 

Bob looked down with a twinkling 
smile, 

‘*And Temple’s, eh, Tom? Can’t you 
agree to the second partnership yet ?” 

Tom lifted her eyes to the fine building 
with its clearly lettered signs, indications 
of prosperity to more than one family in 
Ellenbrow, where Bob was known as the 
best ‘‘ master” girl or boy, man or woman 
had ever worked under. Once—a year 
ago—she had laughed at Bob because he 
was not her ideal ‘‘ gentleman.” Some- 
thing a trifle too democratic in his speech 
and bearing there, perhaps, would always 


be ; but the question had lately come into 
her mind just what the word “ gentle- 
man” implied ; for Tom had read ‘‘ John 
Halifax,” floodgates of wisdom opening 
thereby into her girlish mind. The re- 
membrance of a certain Mr. Vanderveer, 
from New York, with whom she had 
danced at a sociable, and who had prom- 
ised to ‘run up” next summer, faded as 
she looked at Bob’s fine manly young 
figure and honest, glowing face. ‘‘ One 
can’t dance through life,” thought little 
Tom. She held her hand out. 

‘“Peregoy & Temple’s!” laughed Pob, 
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YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 








THE last house in Green Meadows was 
tall; old, many-gabled. It stood back in a 
large garden, as square as itself an‘ as 
old. A winding walk, with a row of lilac 
bushes on either side, led up to the front 
door. In Maytime these lilac hedges were 
the glory of the neighborhood. 

Beind them rose aline of chrysanthe- 
mum plants ;and in November, when even 
the rose was gone, they burst into blos- 
som. Yellow was the prevailing color, 
and the whole place as well as the thin 
air seemed steeped in it; but neither 
May nor November made the Green Mead- 
ows folk any the wealthier for Mr. Mars- 
den’s garden. They could stand on tip- 
toe and look in and covet, but go away 
again never the richer by even a single 
petal. 

On a pole at the end of the garden, and 
fronting the pike, was fastened a big 
board, and every spring Mr. Marsden had 
the same black letters painted thereon: 

“UNDER PENALTY OF THE LAW 
PERSONS ARE FORBIDDEN 
TO TRESPASS ON THESE PREMISES.” 

Mr. Marsden was as miserly with his 
flowers as he was with his dollars. It was 
just as hard to get hold of one as of the 
other. 

One November afternoon a little boy 
came trotting up the road and stopped at 
the gate. It had been raining all day, 
now in drizzles, and now in gusts ; but 
the rain had ceased, and the west was 
turning yellow. The pools on the sidewalks 
and in the ruts of the highway were all on 
fire. 

Oh, the chrysanthemums ! The little boy 
took a long and wistful look at them, 
and opened the gate. Clang! The sound 
echoed up to the front door. He walked 
faster then ; he began to run, and ran into 
a bulky black woman, standing like a 
statue at the end of the walk. 

** What yo’ come beah fo’ ?” 

“To ask--to ask—the gentleman ”—it 
was hard to get his breath after such a 
collision—‘‘ to please give me—a bunch— 
of chrysanthe—mums.” 

Mammy Marthy eyed him stedfastly for 
a moment. 

** What yo’ want de ’santh’ums fo’ ?” 

‘“*T want them for my father. He said 
he’d like to paint some of them; but he 
didn’t tell me to come. I came of my own 
accord.” 

‘* Why don’t yo’ pull 40’r own ’santh’- 
ums ?” 

‘* Because we haven’t any. We haven’t 
any garden at all.” 

‘* Where yo’ lib, honey ?” 

‘‘Down in the first house in Green 
Meadows, just after you cross the bridge.” 

‘* How long yo’ been libin’ deh, honey ?” 

‘* About six weeks.” 

‘* What yo’ name?” 

‘*Philip Brown.” 

*Phil—ip Brown!” Mammy Marthy 
repeated the name in a dazed way. 
‘**What yo’ mammy’s christenin’ name, 
chile?” 

‘Philippa Mary Brown.” 

‘“‘Lawd, Lawd!” said the old black 
woman, and eyed him a full minute with- 
out speaking. Then with, ‘‘ Well, I'll ask 
ole Mars,” she lumbered off to the back 
of the house. 

Philip waited. He was a grave child, 
and the gusty noises of the overflowing 
spouts, and the gentler trickling from the 
leaves overhead pleased him. He shut 
his eyes, and opened them suddenly to 
see, across the wet garden, a peach tree 
drenched to the roots, and yet brave and 
crimson with its one handful of second 
bloom. 

In the meantime Mammy Marthy stood 
at the kitchen door with her hand on the 
latch. She ruled her master with a rod 
of iron. She was a notable cook, an ex- 
cellent nurse, and took more interest in 
his affairs than any other living creature ; 
so he submitted to her ruling. But there 
on the doorstep old memories came upper- 
most; she rebelled against him, and lum- 
bered back to the waiting Philip. 

‘© Yo’ kin hab as many ’santh’ums as yo’ 
kin carry ‘way from heah.” 

She came and helped him, and pulled 
and pulled, until both his arms were full, 





and his serious little face half-hidden be- 
hind his load. 

Then she stopped, and pointed to the 
house and to the lilac bushes, and made 
a sweep of the arm that took in the entire 
garden and the dripping fields beyond. 

** Yo’ see dis house? Yo’ see dis garden? 
Day belongs to Mars Marsden, an’ Mars 
Marsden is yo’r own uncle, ’cause yor 
own mother is his sister—F’lippa Mary 
Brown—dat her name. I heard yo’ come 
back heah to lib. An’ half dis house an’ 
half dis garden is hers—an’ yo’ hab as 
much right to dese ’santh’ums as Mars 
Marsden hissef. Yo’ pull all yo’ kin tote 
away.” 

Philip stared at her with round eyes 
from behind his armful of blossoms. 

‘“‘T never knew Mr. Marsden was my 
uncle.” 

‘* Chil’en don’t know eb’ryting,” said 
Mammy Marthy. ‘‘Come on now, an’ | 
let yo’ out de back way.” 

He followed her past the house, and out 
to the orchard, full of dripping apple trees, 
and gusts of wind that beat down great 
drops of spent rain upon their heads, 

A gate opened from the orchard into a 
deserted lane. Mammy Marthy lingered 
a moment. 

‘** Yo’ ain’t rich, is yo?” she asked Philip. 

‘*No,” said the child, gravely ; *‘ we’re 
as poor as we can be.” 

He came hurrying back after he had 
gone a little way. 

‘Did my mother ever know you?” he 
asked. 

Mammy Marthy beamed at him across 
the wet lane. 

‘Yo’ jis ask yo’ mother if she ever 
knowed ole Mamm Marthy, chile. Why, 
she uset to lib heah ‘fore she got married.” 

‘* Yes, I'll ask her,” said Philip. ‘Oh, 
thank you, thank you for the flowers.” 

He sped down the lane, and by many 
twists and turns out into the highway 
again. 

The sky was growing clearer and yel- 
lower ; presently the sun burst forth, and 
every window turned westward began to 
blaze. 

The first house in Green Meadows was 
far humbler than the last one. Its only 
garden was two or three stunted box trees 
bordering a brick walk, and a few be- 
lated marigolds cowering under their 
shadow. Its boards were unpainted, and 
its roof ancient. 

Philip pushed open the door and burst 
into the room where his father was sit- 
ting. 

‘*Oh, Father, Mother, I’ve got so much 
to tell you! Mother, Mother! Where’s 
Mother ?” 

‘* Philippa,” called Mr. Brown, ‘‘ here’s 
Philip bursting to tell some news.” 

A lady with eyes as round and brown 
as Philip’s came at the call. 

** Oh, it’s just like a story-book !” cried 
Philip, still keeping hold of his chrysan- 
themums. ‘‘ You know, Father, you said 
you’d love to have some crysanthemums 
to paint; and so Iknew a place where 
there were lots and lots, and so I didn’t 
tell you anything about it, but I went— 
it’s the very last house up the street—and 
the old colored woman was there, and she 
said I could take as many as I could 
carry away. And oh, Mother, Mother, she 
said Mr. Marsden was your own 
brother and my uncle, and half of every- 
thing belonged to you as much as to 
him.” 

His mother pulled the blossoms gently 
out of his grasp, and put her face down 
close to them. 

‘*They smell like old times,” she said. 
‘You area good little son to think of your 
father, Philip; but I don’t know whether 
we ought to keep them or not.” 

**Oh, but, Mother, Mammy Marthy— 
she said her name was Mammy Marthy, 
and she told me to ask you if you remem- 
bered about her—she went and asked Mr. 
Marsden, and she came back and helped 
me to pull them.” 

The wife looked at the husband, and the 
husband back at the wife. 

‘- This may be the beginning of the end,” 
said he. 

‘“‘ Yes, they may bring us good luck,” 
said she. ‘‘I’ll stick some in a pitcher 
for you. I know you’re just mad to get at 
them,” 





“ And, Philip, go bring me my colors,” 
said Mr. Brown. 

‘And won’t you and Mother tell me 
some time about the big house, and my 
new uncle, and everything?’ coaxed 
Philip. 

‘““Yes, dear, some time, said his 
mother. ‘‘ Now come watch the painting 
of a bunch of chrysanthemums.” 

Sweet as well as sad memories came to 
Mrs. Brown as she sat and watched with 
Philip. Hers was an old and common 
story—a motherless childhood, a doting 
father, an unjust brother, a happy and 
unworldly marriage. 

Her father’s will had struck the first 
note of discord between her brother and 
herself. By it they were made joint 
sharers in the house, grounds and pasture- 
lands ; but Philip Marsden, being many 
years his sister’s senior, and having been 
since boyhood his father’s chief adviser, 
thought himself entitled to a larger share. 

Then came the marriage to a man for 
whom the morose Philip had an unrea- 
soning dislike. Eleven years had sped 
since the two had met. For the sister and 
her husband they had been filled with 
fame and friends and comfortable money- 
getting. Latterly the artist’s health had 
faikd; bad investments had brought 
them from easy to straightened days, and 
they hai come to Green Meadows to face 
the world again from under the roof of 
the first house in the village. It was the 
wife’s house, and stood in those same 
pasturelands on which Philip Marsden 
had for years cast a covetous eye. 

A snatch of this story, enough for a 
little boy to know without making him 
think the less of his elders, Philip’s 
mother told him that night as she tucked 
him into bed. He fell asleep, and had 
dream after dream about his Uncle 
Philip. 

The next day the picture was a blur of 
yellow, the next a bit of the Marsden gar- 
den; the next Mr. Brown received a note 
from an old friendin New York, running 
in this fashion : 

** Dear Jack:—Here am I with a sprained 
ankle tied to my room and one chair. And 
there are you, in the thick of October, up 
country. Geta bit of it to send me on can- 
vas—just a handful or two of the end of 
the year. Do, dear boy, and at once, and 
for the sake o’ old times.” 

‘*T’ve got these chrysanthemums,” said 
the artist, after he had read the letter out 
aloud to his wife ; ‘‘but they don’t quite 
suit me yet. If I had just a few more to 
put in over there, now.” 

“Do you want me to get you some 
more, Father ?” 

Mrs. Brown was leaving the room, and 
did not hear Philip, and Mr. Brown was 
dividing his attention between the easel 
and the old friend’s note, and only half 
heard him, He answered absently, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes.” And so Philip slipped out, and was 
soon on his way to his uncle’s. 

He took the lane that led past the back 
gates of Green Meadows; but when he 
reached the last gate he found it locked. 
The fence was high, and made of wooden 
boards joined tightly together; but the 
gate was half paling, and through the 
openings Philip could see Mammy Marthy 
under the apple trees spreading linen to 
dry. 

‘* Hello!” he cried; ‘* hello!” 

She moved slowly toward him, a wet 
sheet over her arm and trailing behind 
her as she came. 

‘*T’ve come for some more chrysanthe- 
mums, please.” 

Mammy Marthy unlocked the gate, and 
flung it back with a bang. 

‘* How is dat picter gittin’ "long ?” 

‘* Oh, it’s ’most finished, and my father’s 
going to sell it, I guess. And oh, I asked 
my mother about you, and she remem- 
bered.” 

Mammy Marthy chuckled, and, un- 
winding the sheet, shook it out and spread 
it alongside the others on the grass. 

‘* May I go get the flowers now, please ?” 

‘* Plenty o’ time, chile,” she said, lei- 
surely leading the way back to the house. 
“‘T got somethin’ to show yo’ fo’ yo’ go. 
Come ’long.” 

She piloted him across the back yard, 
and then into the kitchen, a shining and 
savory place. A pan of freshly baked 





doughnuts stood on the table. 
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Yo’ kin hab as many’s yo’ kin hold 
when yo’ come back. Now, min’ where 
yo’ steppin’. It’s dark out heah.” 

The two were climbing the stairs that 
wound through the middle of the house. 
They were polished and slippery stairs. 
Mammy Marthy kept hold of the balus- 
trade, and treated Philip to a helpful little 
push now and then. She opened a door 
at the head of the first landing, and gave 
him another little push that sent him into 
a large, white-curtained room. 

*« Dis room was yo’r mammy’s when she 
use to lib heah. Look roun’, an’ see if yo’ 
see her anywheres.” 

Philip pointed to a portrait hanging be- 
tween the windows. ‘But she hasn’t 
curls now.” 

‘‘We gits ole, an’ den we loses our 
curls,” said Mammy Marthy. 

It was a strange room to the child. It 
seemed fullof his mother. She was there, 
and yet she was not there. He looked 
soberly around upon the pretty, faded 
furniture, the gay trifles hanging on the 
walls, the shelves still half-full of books. 

‘It’s leben year since she went ’way, 
an’ eb’ry week I comes up heah an’ cleans 
an’ sweeps jis like I does in de res’ 0’ de 
rooms. Mars Philip he would go ravin’ 
if I didn’t. When yo’ goes home wid dem 
*santh’ums yo’ jis tell yor mammy dat 
Mars Philip make me keep dis room like 
it was when she lib heah. Yo’ under- 
stan’?” 

Philip nodded. 
flowers now ?” 

‘Yes, an’ den yo’ come back fo’ de 


“May I go get the 


. doughnuts.” 


The first glory of the chrysanthemums 
had departed. Their yellow had turned 
paler, and was steadily fading. 

Philip pushed through the lilac hedge 
and began pulling and pulling, with a 
boy’s ignorance mixing up the fresher 
blossoms with the older ones. 

Suddenly he heard steps approaching, 
and stopped pulling. 

‘*What are you doing here stealing my 
flowers ?” 

Philip had a blurred vision of a thin, 
elderly man, with spectacled eyes, scowl- 
ing down upon him. 

“Tm not stealing. She said I could 
have ”— 

The voice thai broke in upon this state- 
meat was abrupt and rasping. 

“‘I have a board down there warning 
you off. But here you are robbing me of 
my chrysanthemums. I'll make an ex- 
ample of you. Ill send for your parents,” 

‘IT wasn’t stealing. She said I could 
have ”-— 

** Hush !” 

With a firm clutch on the boy’s shoulder 
Mr. Marsden made his way back to the 
kitchen door and into the kitchen itself 
before the open-mouthed Mammy Mar- 
thy. 

“TI caught this boy out there helping 
himself tomy flowers. You just find out 
where he lives and send for his mother. 
I shall let her know what sort of a cub 
she’s rearing.” 

“Yes, yes; I send fo’ his mammy, 
sho !” 

Mammy Marthy had her hands full of 
doughnuts. She winked at Philip; but 
lie, scarlet, frightened, his head in a 
whirl, did not see the wink. He blurted 
out: 

“* I didn’t steal, I didn’t, I—” 

A door stood open in a corner of the 
kitchen, and disclosed a big, wide closet, 
crammed with shelves and rows of blue 
and white ‘china. Mr. Marsden gave 
Philip an ungentle push forward and into 
the closet, then closed the door and locked 

it. 
Philip kicked against the panels and 
roared out: “I didn’t steal, I didn’t, I 
Gidn’t !” 

It was silent without in the kitchen, it 
was silent there amidst the blue and white 
china. A faint scent came in the open 
window high up in the wall. Philip 
looked and saw an apple bough, white 
with its sparse second blossoming, waving 
in the sunshine. He heard footsteps, a 
low chuckle, a sound as if some one 
was dragging a heavy article over the 
gravel, 

A black eye appeared at the window, 
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teeth, and then a hand clutching some 
doughnuts. : 

“Yo” take an’ eat dese, honey.” One 
by one the crisp cakes dropped on the 
floor. 

Philip’s wrath began to rise again. 

‘You know you said I could pull as 
many chrysanthemums as I wanted to.” 

‘*H—sh !” said Mammy Marthy. ‘‘ Yo’ 
jis b’lieve what I tell yo’. Dis all goin’ to 
turn out right. I wanted Mars to sen’ fo’ 
yo’r mammy ; dat de reason I nevah open 
my mouf. It all turn out right—so !” 

‘I wish I'd never come; but I did it 
for Father,” stormed Philip. 

‘“‘H—sh! Yo’ tink I prop up myse’f on 
dis bench jis to make fun o’ you? It all 
come right, I tell yo’—so !” } 

Mammy Marthy, puffing and chuckling, 
disappeared. 

The apple boughs were visible again, 
and it was silent within and without. 

At first Philip was too sore and angry 
to touch the doughnuts ; but presently he 
took a bite, and when that bite had melted 
in his mouth, he took another, and 
another, and soon they were all eaten up, 
Under the closet door streamed a little 
band of friendly light. He put his eyes 
down to it, and saw the shining pans and 
brazen pots on the kitchen wall. But the 
closet had a second door opposite the first, 
and the crack under it made a second band 
of light. Philip looked and saw a room 
beyond, and a stern man ata table writing. 
It was an airy, light room; but the stern 
man darkened it. Philip’s eyes ached at 
the sight of him and with the glare of the 
closet crack. He drewaway and cuddled 
himself up in a corner, and presently fell 
asleep. He waked, and heard voices in 
the room beyond the second door. One 
was his mother’s. 

‘* Philippa !” 

“Philip!” His mother’s voice was 
steady and stern. 

“IT had no idea he was your child, 
Philippa.” 

“Yes, heis my child, Philip, and named 
after you. He did not come here to steal 
your flowers. Mammy Marthy told him 
he could have as many as he wanted ; and 
he—and we, too—felt sure she was acting 
under your orders.” 

‘If you only knew how I have been 
plundered by the village children ”— 
Then silence, except for the creak of re- 
treating footsteps, then those footsteps 
coming nearer and nearer, and toward the 
other side of his prison. 

The key clicked in the closet door ; it 
flew open; a fiood of light rushed in, and 
Philip saw his mother standing in the 
midst of it, very pale and very quiet. 

Out in the yard, and on the steps lead- 
ing up to the kitchen door, stood Mammy 
Marthy staring solemnly in upon them. 
‘Come, Philip,” said Mrs. Marsden, 
‘““we must go home now. Good-by, 
Mammy.” 

The old woman’s face relaxed part of 
its solemnity. 

**Good-by, Mis’ F’lippy. Land, honey, 
it all goin’ to turn out right. Yo’ min’ 
now !” 

The two crossed the yard and entered 
the orchard. It was growing late. The 
wind whirled the dead leaves all about 
them. The tall grass crackled as they 
passed soberly through it. 

«Philip, you werea good child to want 
to help your father with his picture. But 
you must never again ask people for 
favors without letting us know before- 
hand, my dear.” 

‘** Yes, Mother.” 

He flung the crysanthemums, which he 
had unconsciously carried in his hand 
until then, as far from him as he could. 
They fell, a handful of shrunken yellow, 
in a heap under the apple trees. 

‘*There, Father’ll have to finish with- 
out them. They’ve made usall so sorry.” 

His mother sighed. 

‘* But, oh, Mother, Mammy Marthy told 
me to tell youthat my uncle always keeps 
that room that used to be yours—when you 
used to live there, Mother—just as it was 
when you were a little girl, And she 
took me upand showed me, and it was all 
so little and funny !” 

‘** Well, perhaps things will come out as 
she says, Philip.” 


ecy. 
Sie 
to the 
her — 
**Yo’ come heah, Mis’ F'li ; yo’ jis 
look down de road a piece. P 4 ‘ae dat 
dust ? Dat de stagecoach, an’ Mars Phili 
he jis gone ’way on it, an’ he lef’ dis lettah 
behin’ to say he come to his senses.” 
Mrs. Brown read the letter to herself, 
tig her husband looking over her shoul- 
er. 


“* Philippa :—Come back to the old house, 
that is as much yours asmine. Think as 
kindly of me as you can. PHILIP.” 
“I sorry for Mars Philip,” quavered 
Mammy, “but I glad fo’ yo’, Mis F’lippy. 
La, Mars Brown, we soon hab yo’ fat an’ 
hearty !” 

It was along time before Mr. Marsden 
came back to Green Meadows. When he 
did, he was old and ill, with only a few 
more years of life before him. He grew 
gentler in them, less of the miser and more 
of the Christian, and when he died, left a 
memory behind him that had its sweet as 
= hoes gen . ows 

The last house in the vi ws 
mellower with age; its ctalanin tale 
season—is always chock-full of flowers. 
In the hall hangs a copy of the artist’s 
well-known picture, ‘The Yellow Chrys- 
anthemums.” 

Philip often stops before it and recalls 
the time when he was locked up in his 
uncle’s china-closet as a robber. 
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AT THE DOG SHOW. 
BY ERNBST MOGAFFEY. 


THESE here critters with their chains— 
What you call’em? Oh! “Great Danes!’ 
An’ these other fancy curs, 

Tarriers with sort o’ spurs 

On their feet, an’ these here pugs 

Puttin’ on a pile o’ lugs— 

Sho’ they ain’t a patchin’ to 

Yaller dog that I once knew 

Name o’ Towzer. 


ted up the little gravelless path 
en cottage, waving a letter in 








These yer curly setters here ; 

Spannels too, with silky ear ; 

Pinters, with their snaky tails, 

That stiffen when the dog pints quails ; 
Poodles too, them fluffy brutes, 

Sort o’ Frenchified galoots— 

All you got here in a row 

Wouldn’t stand no kind o’ show 

Long o’ Towzer. 


Towzer didn’t have, you see, 

No imported pedigree. 

History somehow slips the cogs 
When it comes to yaller dogs ; 

Yet he had a heap o’ pride, 
Walked around as dignified 

As ary pup you ever seen, 

Tail curled over; all serene 

’T waz with Towzer. 


Yes! he’d ruther fight than eat. 
Never seen the rascal beat, 

Yit he never picked a fuss, 

But if some dog raised the muss, 
Bless me! how the fur would fly ! 
Other canines they wuz pie 

For that pup when he’d git hot. 
’Twa’n’t long ’fore the dogs all got 
Skeered o’ Towzer. 


Uster sometimes dissipate, 
Come a’ sneakin in too late 
Fer his supper, crawl to Pap, 
Drag his tail an’ lick his chap, 
Sayin’ plain’s you ever seen : 
‘I’m a feelin’ lowdown mean, 
I’ve ben bummin’, fer a fact.’’ 
Sprisin’ how that dog would act, 
That ere Towzer. 


Summertime he’d romp an’ play, 

Managed, tho, to always stay 

Near the young ones, watchin’ thar 

So’s they wouldn’t stray too far. 

When it reached around to fall, 

Time we'd go the wood to haul, 

Towzer’d hunt the brush-heaps through 

Ketchin’ rabbits—they all knew ~ 
Thish yer Towzer. 


When the snows come then he’d lay 

By the chimney-place all day ; 

There he’d snooze an’ toast his heels, 

Movin’ only fer his meals ;. 

Watchin’ spark-stars shoot an’ flash 

From the back-log’s crumblin’ ash, 

With ole Tom, the tor-shell cat, 

On the stones thar stretchin’ flat 
Side o’ Towzer. 


Went to sleep once in the wheat, 

Reaper ketched him off his feet ; 

Blades they slashed the pore ole pup. 
When I went to lift him up 

He whined just once an’ licked my hand. 
Somethin’ in my eyes—it’s sand— 

Sand, I reckon, makes ’em wink 

When I see these dogs an’ think 








another black eye, 2 row of firm, white 





A week later came Mammy Marthy to 
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tell them of the fulfillment of her proph- 
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A RATTLESNAKE HOAX. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


THREE summers ago, while taking a 
walking trip through New England, I 
found myself at noon of aJuly day on 
the pinnacle of one of the mountains that 
rise like giants in that region. I had left 

the road far below, and the only house 

that I had passed since was a log cabin 

smothered in roses, set in the midst of a 

a diminutive clearing and looking as Rip 

Van Winkle may have done after his fifty 

years’ nap. From this house a young 

woman had emerged, and preceded me up 
the mountain, evidently intent on filling 

her basket with huckleberries, which 

grew by bushels on the summit. She was 
fair and plump, and wore, I remember, a 

big white, or light-colored dress and a 
flapping pink sunbonnet which must 

have shaded her finely. 

It was hot—glaringly hot—appalling- 

ly hot. The dry moss crackled under my 

feet like toast, and the sun as he swam 

in asmokiog yellow haze reminded me 

of a piece of bacon frying in its own fat. 

The landscape was obscured as if by a fine 

blue dust, and the more distant peaks en- 

tirely failed torespond when I languidly 

unstrapped my field-glass and turned it 

upon them. Nota bird dared chirp ; the 

only sound to be heard was the loud, sul- 

try zip of some insect, apparently well 

pleased with the efforts of his meridian 

majesty. 

As I dropped down in the shade (such 

as it was) of a discouraged looking pine, 

and meditated as to whether I should de- 

scend to the land of iced drinks or eat my 
sandwiches on the spot and then take a 
siesta, I happened to look across at my 

pink-bonneted neighbor. She was not a 
great distance off, on her knees in the 
dazzling glare of the sun, and I was lazily 

wondering how any one could think it 
worth while to keep at work in such 

weather, when all of a sudden she started 
up, gave a wild scream, glanced round in 
every direction, and desperately clutch- 

ing her basket while the berries leaped 
out at every step, rushed toward me 
more rapidly than I had ever supposed 
that anything in petticoats could move. 
She looked like nothing so much as a 
large thistle-ball blown over the ground 
by the wind, and all the time she gave 
utterance to short, half-suppressed shrieks, 
till, as we came within a few rods of each 
other,I made out the words: ‘“‘ Snakes! 
snakes ! snakes! Oh! it’s a rattlesnake !” 
Altho naturally of an inquiring disposi- 
tion, Ihave never been called rash, and 
on purely personal grounds might per- 
haps have felt inclined to leave the foe to 
bask undisturbed on his own plantation. 
But in a case like this there is no choice ; 
there was the young lady at my elbow, 
already recovering breath and smiles, and 
confidently looking to me for a sprightly 
tourney. 

Stepping cautiously, then, and waving 
my alpenstock,I advanced through the 
thicket, and had no sooner caught sight of 
the designated .spot than all doubts disap- 
peared astothe natureof my antagonist; 
it was a genuine rattlesnake. The slug- 
gish fellow had not even moved, but lay 
half uncoiled, sunning himself on a rock 
in a négligé attitude. My staff was fur- 
nished with a steel spike at one end to as- 
sist me in climbing, and, grasping this 
weapon, I succeeded (by means of a neat 
maneuver) in pinning him fast to the rock 
half asleep as he lay. He roused himself 
then with a start, his rattle buzzed and 
his ugly length heaved as he reared his 
flat head and darted out his little wicked 
looking red tongue; but in spite of these 
warlike airs, Icould not help thinking 
that a slight concession on my part would 
induce him to retire from the field. How- 
ever, the advantage was mine, and I soon 
dispatched him with a thrust of my 
knife. He was a scaly wretch, as thick as 
my wrist, adorned with nine rattles, and 
measuring four feet to a dot. 

The young berry picker, Miss Irene Law- 
son, insisted upon regarding me as her 
rescuer, altho in point of fact she had 
very effectually rescued herself. She 
now urged me to refresh exhausted 
nature at the log cabin below. I willing- 
ly agreed, and together we made our way 
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down the rocks, carrying our trophy, 
which we left hanging over the garden 
fence. Her old father and mother gave 
me a hearty welcome, and a violent thun- 
der storm coming up in the north soon 
after, I was glad to accept their invi- 
tation to spend the night. As we sat 
by the door in the twilight, after listening 
to as many grisly snake stories as the 
party could master, Miss Irene said, rather 
tremulously: 

“You know they say the mate to a rat- 
tlesnake always comes that night to seek 
out the man as killed it. You’ve heerd 
that, haven’t ye?” 

“No! You dcn’t mean to say you ex- 
pect me to do battle again?” I exclaimed, 
incredulously, glancing down to the end 
of the garden where the victim still hung. 

“‘Wall, that’s trewth!” observed Mr. 
Lawson, taking his pipe from his month, 
and bringing the forelegs of his chair to 
the floor with a thud. ‘‘I’ve known it to 
happen oftener’n onct. When you’re my 
age, young man”—and so on. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, 
and the family retired early. Isat by my 
window, and with the adventure still 
fresh in my mind wrote off a letter in 
which it figured in quite heroic dimen- 
sions, In the midst of it, I heard sud- 
denly behind me, and directly in my ear, 
as it were, such a peculiar, dry, husky rat- 
tle as I had that moment described as 
“the unmistakable deadly alarum with 
which the monster announces his spring.” 
I bounded out of my chair; in my excite- 
ment I knocked over the writing-table, 
and my tallow candle turned a somersault 
and disappeared. Verily my hair rose at 
a vision of rattlesnakes longer and scalier 
than ever invaded a huckleberry patch, 
with their twinkling diamond eyes and 
venomous mouths. I have a vague re- 
membrance of hearing old Mr. Lawson at 
the door, and of saying, in a hoarse, 
strained voice: ‘‘ Don’t come in, as you 
value your life!” I know it seemed hours 
before I could get a light, and begin my 
search for the avenging mate which I felt 
sure was concealed behind the curtain, or 
under the bed. After a time I became 
convinced that the sound proceeded from 
back of the fireboard, and decided that 
the creature had chosen that as a hopeful 
means of ingress. Very, very, circum- 
spectly I drew it out and peered into the 
mouth of the chimney. 

There sat four soot-black chimney 
swallows, in a half-clad condition, clam- 
oring over the brim of a fallen nest! 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Put two doors side by side, and the 
small boy will be sure to go through the 
one that squeaks.—Ram’s Horn. 


..“‘l am hard pressed for money,” as the 
romantic heroine said when the ardent hero 
of the play hugged her on the stage to earn 
his salary.—Baltimore American. 


..Tramp (entering broker’s office): ‘‘I 
am sorry to have to beg, sir, but I am 
broke.” Broker: ‘‘I am sorry I cannot help 
you, but I am broker.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


.-The wise man in weather like this 
orders a hair cut, hangs his thumbs in his 
vest and doesn’t care a tuppence whether 
anything keeps or not.—Philadelphia 
Reeord. 


..Father: ‘“‘ Everything I say to you 
goes in at one ear and out at the other.” 
Little Son (thoughtfully): “ Isthat what 
little boys has two ears for, papa ?”—The 
Youth of the Country. 


.-..“‘It turns my heart as green as grass,”’ 
Said the seashore to the sea ; 
“You now embrace the summer lass 
Who has just sat down on me.” 
—Worcester Evening Gazette. 


-...Making Progress.—Drawing-teacher 
(despondently) : “‘ That thing you’ve drawn 
looks more like a cow than it does like a 
horse.” Fair Pupil (brightly): ‘‘ Why, of 
course, professor. It is a cow.”—Good 
News. 


--Cause for Condolence.—Mrs. Plain- 
field (proudly): “And who would have 
thought that I should ever be the mother of 
&@ poet ?”? Her Neighbor (misunderstand- 
ing): “Oh, well, I wouldn’t worry about 
that? He’ll have better sense when he gets 
& little older.” —Puck, 
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.-A Wise Parent.—He: ‘‘ Your father 
does not withhold his consent to our mar- 
riage because I am his employé, I hope ?” 
She: Oh, no. Hesays he’ll give his consent 
as soon as you get your salary raised.’’— 
Funny Folks. 


.... New Boarder (just arriving) : ‘‘ What 
is that curious rattling noise? I hope there 
are no snakes about here!’ Lundlord’s 
Son: ‘‘ That’s the boarders’ teeth you hear ; 
their mornin’ chill’s comin’ on.’’—Mid-_ 
summer Puck. 


..From the Dock.—Murderer (to judge) 
“Ts this my lawyer?” His Honor: “ Yes.” 


| “1s he going to defend me?” “Yes.” “If 


he. should die, could I have another ?” 
* Yes.” ‘Can I see him alone for a few 
minutes ?”’—Comic. 


.. When a man takes off his linen collar 
and dons a negligé shirt, and a woman 
throws aside her loose waist and puts on a 
stiff shirt with a high collar, you may know 
that the hot weather has come.—Grand 
Rapids Democrat. 


..“‘Miss De Trop had on the longest 
gloves last night that Iever saw. She but- 
toned them from her wrist to her elbow.” 
“ That’s nothing. My girl buttons hers all 
the way from home to the theater.’’—Chi- 
cago News Record. 


....“* Your arm is misplaced, sir,’’ said 
Amy, rebukingly, to young Hunker, who 
had encircled her waist. ‘‘ Yes,’ replied 
the unabashed young man; “it would not 
have been placed there if you had not been 
a miss.’’—Boston Gazette. 


> 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 











BEHEADED RHYME. 
I RAN with all my might and main ; 
It was to me a fearful ——! 
But then there was so much to gain 
If I could reach the coming ——. 
And then to magnify my pain 
There was a sudden gale and ——! 
But there, alas, was naught to gain, 
For far beyond they took my ——! 


ANAGRAMS, 


1, Is set on aplay; 2, meant rangers; 3, U 
wear shoes ; 4, I trade it on coins; 5, so he 
met A.D. ; 6, I pat a prince: 7, N. fears the 
price; 8, crop is come; 9, lend a car; 10, 
meet mother R; 11, a start in form. 

CHAIR. 
* eee 
* e+ 2&2 
* ee 2 8 
*n kt & 
** 2 


* 
* 
** 7 
* 
* 
* 


Back, square word : 

1, In fault ; 2, a body of water ; 3, a seed ; 
4, a woman’s nickname; 5, certain shades 
of color. 

Diagonals of seat: Right, one of the quar- 
ters ; left, donates. 

Bar across, slowness. 

Perpendiculars of seat : Right, part of the 
body ; left, the nickname of a woman. 

Bar across, a faint. 

The back leg, to gird. 

The bar connecting with the front, 
showers. 


CROSS. 

a .O..% 

* O * 

* O * 
** * * O *F * * * 
00000000 
+ - Sg « 6 -s+-8 

* O * 

* O * 

Sets 

* 0 *s 

6. + 

* O * 

* O * 
“oe @ es 
Si6 ‘oe 2 Ss 
eR CS FS -@ 
3 6 ¥ 6-2 <4 


The central letters down, in the heavens. 

Across, of nine letters, declaimers. 

Across, from the top, of three letters: 
1, Frequently; 2, an appellation; 3, a 
number; 4, fixed; 5, three-quarters of a 
pain ; 6,an animal ; 7, a woman’s name; 8, 
a request; 9,an Indian tribe; 10,a morn- 
ing blessing; 11,a beverage; 12, not new; 
13, reclined ; 14 (of five letters), following ; 
15 (of five letters), existing; 16, (of seven 
letters), comforting ; 17, strong. 

The right end of the crossbar, three let- 
ters: 1, To work with; 2, a mineral ; 3, en- 
countered. 

Left hand: 1, An animal; 2, not nature ; 
3, a favorite. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 15tu. 


ARROW. 
B MOON 
AA WORN 
DISCRIMINATE 
EI STAG 
N ODOR 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 
childhood 


When fond recollection presents them to 
view. 





~ SILEN! CE CLOTH. 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary 





ing, and well —, La adapted for ase in pri- 
vate houses and hote 
Regular sizes as follows; Widths, 54, 68 
63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For 
8 houses. Cata- 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sits., N.Y. City. 








L. a. 
» an +O “7 inapreve 
Sir ita tis use ofthis valuable 


S ——r apoat it, the. at Livia WatkE i : il ‘ing 
pone lam an advocate for its use in the Uric Acic 
~dust deposit is a condition, or 
it occurs.’? Dr. Page iseminent au- 
. It ‘ a s positive cure for Kidney 
troubles. Send for a 
_ OFFICE : 945 BRO. AY, NEW york. 


OF VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


HEATING oF 
ONES. 


A System Worth STUDY IS THE 











Richmond Stove ©o., mewtshs pee 















Possibly 


you 


one 





you an imitation, be honest—send # back, 


After Bathing 


the first time with Pearline, you feel 
as if you never had been clean before. 


you haven't. 


Only baths like 


the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 

Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. 


There’s 


It’s like everything else— 
would long for it, if it were 


expensive, but you're apt to over- 
look it when it’s cheap. Directions 


very package. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yon: 


‘this is as good as’ 
CW. FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
B34 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 





BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






els, and Paints which 

stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 

off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 

liant, pana a ap and the con- 

sumer pays for no or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 














Made with the 
‘« Manitou ” 


Natural 
water combined 
with Jamaica Ginger and pure 
fruit juices, 

It is a most delicious and 


exhilarating beverage, and 
being heavily charged with 
Natural Gas taken from the 
“Manitou” spring it sparkles 
for hours after being uncorked. 
For family use it has no equal, 
and is unexcelled for admix- 
ture with wines and liquors. 
Once tried, always used. 


Unexcelled for Family, Club and Restaurant Use. 
Address for literature, 


Manitou Mineral Water Co,, Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Sold by all first-class groceries. Also by all druggists. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D, $, WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GLENWOOD 











RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE CO., _- Taunton, Mass 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


92 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CY ciox: 
FURNAces, 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
‘ SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 








SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 
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Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[or the week ending Thuraday, Sept. 15th, 1392.1 
COFFEE.—Java, 23@24c.; Maracaibo, 15@22c.; 
le. 


TEA.—Japan, 16@30c.; Formosa, 19@43c.; 
Amoy, 4@17c.; Fuhchau, 18@28c. 

SUGAR.—Refined, dull and unchanged; 
crushed and cut loaf quoted at 5 5-16@5%c.; 
granulated, 5@5 3-16c.; powdered, 54@5 5-16c.; 
mould “ A,” 54%@5 3-16c.; standard, “ A,” 4%@ 
be. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork, ruling quiet with prices 
steadily maintained. Mess quoted at $11@11.50 
for old; $11.75@12.25 for new; family mess, $16 
@17; short clear, $15@16; extra prime, $12.50. 
Beef unchanged and dull. Extra mess, $6@6.75; 
family, $8@10; extra India mess, $11@13.50. Beet 
hams in light request, quoted at $14. Cut meats 
in slow demand, but prices ruling firm, espe- 
cially for bellies.. Pickled bellies quoted at 74@ 
8c.; pickled hams, 10}44@Ic.; smoked hams, 11}4 
@l1%c.; pickled shoulders, 644@6l¢c.; smoked 
shoulders, 74c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The markets are bare- 
ly steady, and with slight increase in orders. 
Spring wheat, clear, is quoted at $3.35@3.45; 
winter straights at $3.70@4; spring wheat patents 
at $4.5024.60; city mill extra, $4.25@4.35 ; patents, 
$4.50@4.75; spring wheat patents, $425@4.85. 
Rye flour steady at $3.60@3.80. Cornmeal steady 
and quiet, Brandywine quoted at $3.25, and yel- 
low Western at $2.85@3.10. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Hogs, country 
dressed higher and selling at 74@734c. for 
medium weights, and 8@8ic. for light; and a 
few fancy lean pigs at 9c. Business is quiet in 
sheep and lambs, with prices quoted as follows: 
Dressed mutton slow at 6@9c. per tb.; dressed 


lamb quiet at 7@1044c. Dressed calves sendy. 
t 8@lic. for country dressed veals; 9@12\éc. for 
city dressed. Many arrivals from the West 
have been received, but trading is quiet. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There has been 
active trading in butter this week, and a steady 
nt in prices. The return of many 

the country made the demand more 
poopeer than the supply. The extra grades have 
been a advanced the most, and jobbers have forced 
Western butter to 25@25c. The 
fest Cy ~~ tubs are worth 25c.,and State pails 
only a fraction ofa cent less. Firsts sell at 2@ 
., and seconds and thirds are slow at last 
week's prices. On all low grades trading is dull. 
Imitation creameries are not very good, and 
they rarely work up higher than 19@20c. Fresh 
factory at we. ., has been bought up quite freely 
by exporte: The advance in cheese has been 
dec’ ideal € the week, anda considerable export 
— e hel to strengthen prices. Fancy col- 
th fancy white at 9@10c. 
Part skims are 80 quite active at 6@7c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market is in 
very fair shape for poultry. altho five and six 
car loads arrive some days rom the West. Live 
fowls are firm at 13c.,and chickens at 12218c., 
especially choice Michigan stock. uld roosters 
are firmer at 7 .. and turkeys scarce at 12@ 
13c. Dressed poultry is inactive demand, and 

receipts are rather light. The best dry-picked 
are worth 13@Mc., and scalded 13@134c. Very 
cutee Western dry-picked chickens have 
reached 4@l5ic. Philadelphia chickens are dull 
¥ 16@19c. Young turkeys are worth 20@22c. per 

t., and old ones 18@19c. EF; have advanced 
about half a cent per dozen since last week, and 


vt for 22@23c.,and extra Western for 22c. 
poe Be eggs are being sold at 19@20c. Cheap 
stock is scarce and in demand. 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—The 
cholera scare has affected the fruit market 
more than any other, and there was never before 
such a cleaning out of r, go. and rotten 
fruits from all ore the city. r stock is get- 
ting scarcer, and better quality rules in eve: 
this . The best sorts of red a ples are $2.25@2.75 
per bbl., and green ones $1 . Bartletts are 
growing searce and higher, and some cold stor- 
. Extra Bartletts 
are worth 50 pe: seckles are 
selling for $3@4.50, and table varieties from $2.50 

Peaches are plentiful, and of fair 
uality, at lower prices. ets are worth from 
dc. to -_ while a few choice Jerseys ar 





1.50. ms are firmer, and worth $4@6 
nder liberal — ror are S beclining. 
Delawares are 5@7c. ober nd N ras 5@6c., 
— Concords, 3@3}¢c Huckleberries ae 4@c. 
qt. Watermelons are worth $4@14 per 100, 
a Chatoe muskmelons $1@1.50 per bbl. 


FRESH bg eam ye | peakies 
are higher at $2@3 per counts. 
Tomatoes have advanced to 50 


bag. Onions in a supply, and 
worth 


stock steady at 1.50. Moder- 

ate Sta an tad meet a fair - 
mand at $1.37@1. 50 per bbl. Nearby rr fed 
a= per doz. bunches, and cabbages $4@: 


CORN AND GRAIN.—The Department of 
Agriculture genet the September condition of 
82.5 for August. in compar- 
ison with o' aoe only three were lower, 
1890, = wan : 1877, with an average of 
72.3; and 186, placed at 76.6. The present fig- 
six points below the average of 
the E+ 8 wo - ears. Inthe Eastern States 
the ng well without any frosts, 
and fn in Phe Middle States _— has injured it 
considerably. Similar conditions — reduced 
the yield in many sections of the West. Prices. 
an are not much changed from last week's 
Sized and fiw at pecsosge. siplenber 
and yellow at 
averane of chater and spring wheat as harvested 
at 85.3 nst 87.3 for August. In the 
ithe Ss States the ry: is considered 
medium, and in the South fair, 


rry has been S eee by_ rain. 
ae in the West aad Northwest only fair. 
A tair ane tone in} heed trading keeps prices firm 


red winter is quoted at 79) 
No. Shard winter at 7334c.; gt red, 73c.; No. 3 


Northern 82) Gate are rather | 


dull ay with 0.2 W fie at ae un- 
Western mixed, 38@39'¢c.; 
po ~ aqht was» rth 
ew fanc 8 WO! 
a old, ~ Good old shippi 


; —~4 "  atioted 
=, rye straw 
and w eat, sale, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 


KENTUCKY AGRICULTURE. 
THE BLUE-GRASS COUNTRY. 
I. 

BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 











Tue general agricultural conditions of 
the blue-grass country are just now under- 
going a decided transformation. The staple 
products bave been horses, cattle, mules, 
hemp and tobacco. Hogs and sheep and 
wheat and corn have been of less impor- 
tance. 

To take these up categorically, the horse 
interest is increasing, and many farms 
which have been following diverse indus- 
tries are now devoting their entire energies 
to the single purpose. In addition, every 
farmer keeps as many good brood mares as 
his circumstances will permit; and if he 
does not raise trotters or thoroughbreds, he 
at least produces thoroughly good ‘‘ Ken- 
tucky horses,’ which sell readily as road- 
sters, carriage horses or saddle horses, and 
at prices that pay better than other stock. 
The question of profit is the determining 
factor in guiding the agriculturist as to 
what he shall produce, and so long as 
horses help him best to the desired end the 
industry will steadily increase. 

The business of growing beef cattle re- 
mains more nearly stationary than any 
other branch of their agriculture. The 
large landowners of the blue-grass region 
were among the first in this country to rec- 
ognize the practical value of pure bred cat- 
tle, and many of the most noted shorthorns 
ever imported were brought directly here. 
The consequence is that there is a general 
infusion of good blood among all the native 
beef cattle, and the steers that are turned 
off are not exceeded anywhere for size or 
quality. The blue-grass pasture alone 
keeps them fat and sleek for most of the 
year. During the winter they are corn-fed 
on the open ground in a manner that is ap- 
parently wasteful, yet one which the farm- 
ers claim is best adapted to their conditions 
of land and labor. The corn is cut and 
shucked, but not husked out, as is common 
in other corn-growing districts. As 
wanted for use it is hauled direct to the 
feeding ground and scatteredj and the 
cattle help themselves to both grain and 
fodder as best they can. To avoid waste of 
the grain, hogs are turned in after the 
cattle, and the fact that they are always in 
good condition for market by early spring 
is evidence that they find pretty good pick- 
ing. 

Besides the cattle that are produced here, 
large numbers are brought up from Ten- 
nessee each year to be pastured and fed. 
They are bought very cheaply, and a double 
profit is secured—one in the increased 
weight, and the other in increased value per 
pound. Inconnection with this branch of 
the cattle business, one practice obtains 
which I have never run across elsewhere. 
It is a true application of the principles of 
co-operation between landowner and cattle- 
owner. The landowner, having ample pas- 
tures but scant stock, will rent his fields— 
not for so much per acre, or so much per 
head for the stock pastured, but for a cer- 
tain sum to be paid for each one hundred 
pounds of gain made by the cattle. A 
fairer method of compensation could hardly 
be desired, and it is a matter for surprise 
that this basis does not more largely obtain. 
Only a few years ago there would be found 
upon every one of these farms a ‘*‘ bunch of 
mules.’”’ The ‘ bunch’’ would contain any- 
where from a half-score to a hundred head, 
and was considered one of the profitable 
branches of business. One of the reasons 
why the mule was popular was that it was 
always a cash commodity, almost instantly 
convertible into funds at any age. Mule 
buyers were always about, and farmers who 
were short of funds could draw upon their 
bunch of mules almost as readily as upon a 
deposit in bank. Since the general intro- 
duction of electricity as the motive power 
for street cars, the mule industry has suf- 
fered a visible decline, and the ‘‘ bunches’ 
are fewer and smaller than formerly. 

But by far the most notable change tbat 
has taken place in Kentticky agriculture 
has been the reduction of the area of the 
hemp crop. Good authorities assure me 
that the acreage this year is not above fifty 
per cent. of the average for the ten years 
preceding 1890. Various causes are given 
for this, among which are tariff reduction 
and the difficulty of obtaining proper labor 
to handle the crop. 


Kentucky has heretofore furnished the 
major portion of the total product of Amer- 
ican hemp, and the demand has steadily ab- 
sorbed the whole crop at prices that have 
been considered remunerative, ranging from 
four to eight cents per pound. The price 
now is about four and a quarter, a figure at 
which the growers say it does not pay. 
They also say that the decline has been 
caused by placing hemp (and other fibers 
except Russian hemp) upon the free list. 
I do not remember, however, that when the 
price has previously declined the growers 
have attributed it to such cause; or at 
once abandoned its cultivation. 

Thecanses lie deeper and closer at home ; 
and as the crop isa staple that Kentucky 
farmers cannot afford to abandon, it would 
be to their own interest to look the matter 
fairly in the face. 

In the first place, two of the principal 
avenues for the employment of American 
hemp—the manufacture of naval cordage 
and of bagging—have been nearly closed by 
the introduction of substitutes. But in 
place of these has come the increased use of 
hemp in the manufacture of binder twine, 
which should have more than offset the loss 
in other directions. But in this the manu 
facturers have been able to use a fiber pre- 
pared more cheaply than by the Kentucky 
methods ; and as the growers here were not 
sufficiently alive to meet the changed con- 
ditions in due season, other sections which 
were engaging in the cultivation of the 
crop saw and met the demand. Thousands 
of acres are now grown in Illinois and in 
the Northwest ; and to show something of 
the difference in the methods, it will be nec- 
essary first to show how the crop is grown 
here. 

The operations of preparing the ground 
and seeding are not peculiar. The ground 
is made ready as early in the spring as pos- 
sible, putin good tilth, and the seed sown 
at the rate of one bushel per acre. The 
seeding is done with a grain drill, from 
which the hoes have been removed and a 
“scatterboard’’ attachment put in their 
place. By this means the seed is practically 
broadcasted ; but an even distribution is 
secured which is not obtainable by hand 
owing. After rolling the ground to firm 
the seed, the crop demands no further 
attention until it begins to ripen in 
August. 

Then comes the laborious and expensive 
work. As soon as the leaves turn yellow 
and begin to fall harvesting commences. 

The work is done wholly by hand, the 
canes being cut close to the ground witha 
sickle, gathered into bundles convenient 
for handling, and tied. They are then 
stacked in such a manner as to shed water 
perfectly, and left until early winter. Dur- 
ing November or early December the stacks 
are taken down and the bundles opened, and 
the canes distributed upon the ground ina 
single, even layer, and left so until suffi- 
ciently rotted to ‘‘ break ’’—a period vary- 
ing from one month to eight or ten weeks, 
according to the weather. ‘‘ Breaking ”’ con- 
sists in separating the pith of the cane from 
the fiber, which is its outer covering. 
Handfuls of cane are laid across a wooden 
frame and beaten rapidly with a heavy 
lever, one end of which is fastened in the 
frame. This and the cutting are slow and 
hard work, and together make the crop an 
expensive one to handle. The cutting is 
done at the uniform price of three dollars 
per acre, and the breaking at one dollar per 
hundred pounds. Together they constitute 
a pretty severe tax when the price is below 
five cents. 

The only good laborer for this part of the 
work in the hemp field is the Negro; and 
with the passing away of the older geuera- 
tion, and the attraction of the younger one 
toward the towns, the labor problem bas 
become every year a more serious one. 
Some attempts have been made to cut by 
machinery, but they have not been satisfac- 
tory; and various machines for breaking 
and separating the fiber have also been 
tried, but no substitute for the hand-break 
has been accepted. 

When the crop began to move westward, 
Western methods were at once applied to 
its cultivation. The seed was sown more 
thickly, so as to produce a greater number 
of stalks, but of less size and hight. Such 
could be easily cut by machinery, and 
machinery was consequently employed. 
The stalks are raked up at once, instead of 
being exposed to a slow process of rotting, 
and the pith is removed by crushing and 
then combing out the fiber. Hand labor is 
done away with, and much time is saved by 
hot rotting. The fiber obtained by this 
process is said also to possess much greater 
tensile strength. So it would appear that 
if the Kentucky growers wish to remain in 
the field they must abandon old traditions, 





stop blaming the tariff and talking about 


the labor problem, and simply fall in line 

with the new conditions. 

With the decrease of the hemp area has 

come an almost corresponding increase in 

the tobacco area. So great has this been 

that within the past year or two there have 

been many suggestions put forward having 

in view the curtailment of the crop. 

It is rather to be deplored that land 

which can produce good hemp and wheat 

should be put to this use, but the very con- 

ditions to which I have already alluded 

have directly fostered it. The land must 

be cultivated; the labor to which the land- 

owners have been accustomed—the Negro— 
ig growing scarce; the landowner cannot 
work it himself, nor will he sell a portion. 

The only alternative is to rent. 

The only use to which the land can be 
put, so far as their experience goes, and pay 
both owner and renter, is to grow tobacco. 
So it is parceled out in five-acre and ten- 
acre and twenty-acre lots to Smith and 
Jones and Brown, who grow the crop on 
shares. It is usually profitable. Yet this 
system of tobacco-growing is bringing into 
the blue-grass country the most undesira- 
ble class of people that it has ever known— 
shiftless people from the poorer counties of 
the State, who do not acquire homes, who 
make but little good use of the money they 
earn, and who, except for the labor that 
they bring would be most unwelcome in a 
community that at the best is none too 
kindly disposed toward the invading immi- 
grant. Not that they are at heart inhos. 
pitable, but rather that newcomers mean 
change and innovation, and such they 
would fain avoid. 

The effect of this disposition, and of the 
settled reluctance to encourage the small 
farmer, is very clearly shown by the fact 
that Kentucky has made a less gain in 
population during the past decade than 
has any other State south of the Ohio 
River. 

With the decline in the hemp industry 
more attention is being paid to wheat than 
formerly. The lands are well adapted to 
this cereal: and the generally good yield of 
the present year will do much to encourage 
farmers to extend their acreage. This is 
especially true because the drought which 
has prevailed this season in many portions. 
of the State, has already injured both the 
corn and tobacco, so that the full crop of 
wheat harvested before the drought began 
will show well in contrast. 

Before leaving the subject of tobacco cul- 
ture, however, it will be only fair to present 
both sides of the question. With this crop 
there is always a chance for large gains, 
which can hardly be equaled by any possi- 
bility in the cultivation of the staples. In 
this respect it bears much the same relation 
to general agriculture that the breeding of 
fast horses does to the growing of beef cattle. 
Two instances from my notebook will 
serve to illustrate this. A farmer near 
Harrodsburg rented a forty-acre field; 
which he valued at $100 per acre, to be 
cropped with tobacco on shares. The own- 
er’s net profit in a single season amounted 
to $2,100. Another instance is that of a 
farmer near Lexington, who secured a crop 
of 2,000 pounds per acre from forty acres, and 
sold at 134g cents per pound—making a 
return of $270 gross for the crop per acre. 

Of course these returns are exceptional, 
but the fact that they are sometimes secured 
is acontinual incentive toward increasing 
the crop area. Undoubtedly the general 
return is much above that secured from the 
cultivation of the staples ; but nevertheless, 
for the reasons that I have already given 
the tobacco crop is not a means toward ele. 
vating the standard of Kentucky agricul- 
ture. 

A visit to the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, which is situated just at the 
edge of the city of Lexington, emphasizes 
the present conditions of Kentucky agri- 
culture. The college is fairly well equip- 
ped, has good buildings, fifty-two acres of 
land, which was given it by the city, receives 
State aid, and has the funds accruing from 
the Land Grant Act of 1862, and in connec- 
tion with the Experiment Station receives 
national aid in common with like institu- 
tions in other States, and yet has not a sin- 
gle student inagriculture. An agricultural 
course is provided, with competent in- 
structors ; yet students come here and enter 
the classical and scientific courses—coming 
direct from the farm to be educated for law- 
yers and physicians and the “ learned pro- 
fessions’”’ in general, and the money pro- 
vided by Congress for a special purpose is 
turned wholly away from its legitimate end 
and aim. 

It is true that the Congressional grant 
was intended to benefit equally ‘“ agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts ’’; and the latter 





half of this intention has recently been pro- 
vided for by the erection and excellent 
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pment of @ Hall of Mechanics, and 
_ students are already enrolled for 
the mechanical course to insure its success. 
But there seems to bea gr nded prejudice 
against the study of culture, and a feel- 
ing that if a boy is capable of anything at 
all he is capable of making a place in some 
of the other and more highly esteemed pro- 
fessions. 

That such a condition exists (here and in 
other similar institutions) affords an ex- 
cellent argument for those who claim 
that the agricultural college should be 
only, or at least primarily, a school of 
agriculture. That other studies and courses 
should bear only such relation to this 
as would serve to fully round out and 
equip the student for practical work in this 
occupation, Where this is not so the tend- 
ency is often to draw the student away 
from rather than toward this course ; and 
itis an unquestionable fact that the col- 
leges which have been most successful in 
agricultural lines have been those which 
have not made this department a mere 
adjunct to a university. In sharp contrast 
to the inactivity of the college in promoting 
interest in a higher agriculture stands the 
excellent work of the Experiment Station. 
Under Prof. M. A. Scovell, the director, and 
his able staff, much careful work is being 
done, which will not only have its influence 
upon the future agriculture of the State, 
but which is already exciting wide interest 
andinquiry. The best test of the efficacy 


of an experiment station is the interest and’ 


spirit of inquiry which it is able to arouse 
among practical working farmers. In a 
single day, after the issuing of anew bulle- 
tin detailing the result of some investiga- 
tion, the director has received as many as 
one hundred letters of commendation or of 
request for further information. 

The matters which have engaged the at- 
tention of the Station—as indicated by the 
bulletins before me—are the practical ques- 
tions which come up in the every-day prac- 
tice of the farm. Among them are experi- 
ments with small grains, which include 
tests of varieties, methods of seeding, and 
the effect of fertilizers. These tests have 
been planned in such a way as to carry them 
forward upon the same ground and under 
as nearly the same conditions as possible 
for a series of years. In this way the cumu- 
lative evidence of repeated trials will grow 
more and more va'uable. In common with 
other Southern States, Kentucky uses a 
large amount of commercial fertilizers. 
Besides exercising control over the sale of 
these by making public the analysis and 
value of each brand, the Station has done 
much practical experimenting in order to 
determine what elements are most needed 
for Kentucky soils and crops. It has also 
been investigating the marl deposits of the 
State with the probable result that some of 
them will prove of considerable fertilizing 
value. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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AGRICULTURAL POINTERS. 


BY SUMNER PERKINS, 





CARE AND FEEDING OF LIVESTOCK. 
Hor weather and flies combine to make 
the horse as well as man very uncomforta- 
ble at this season, and if, in addition, the 
animal is worked hard daily, he must be 
well cared for, regularly groomed, properly 
fed, and comfortably stabled, or he will 
lose in flesh and spirits, and depreciate in 
value. Profuse sweating causes the hair to 
become matted together and filled with 
foul, excretory matter, the presence of 
which irritates the sensitive skin of the 
horse, and causes discomfort. Hence the 
importance of using the currycomb and 
brush thoroughly each day. It is an excel- 
lent idea in summer, when a horse’s back 
often itches, to frequently allow him free- 
dom to roll to his heart’s content upon 
fresh, clean earth or cool sward. Pastur- 
age at this season is very beneficial, afford- 
ing, as it does, a restful change and most 
natural food ; but it had best be limited to 
nighttime, since during the day the sun’s 
Tays are so strong, and the flies so annoy- 
ing, that the horse is far more comfortable 
in a cool, dark stable. Oats are the most 
suitable grain for the horse in hot weather. 
Corn is much too heating in its nature. It 
18 a wise and humane practice to provide 
the animal with a fly net when driving him 
upon the road, and also to keep him cov- 
ered in the stable with a light cotton or 
linen duster, which serves to keep off both 
dust and flies, 
cows. 

Owing to dry weather, even the best of 
pastures are quite sure to fall short of feed, 
and the immediate use of some soiling crop 
is imperative, in order that the normal 
flow of milk may be retained. Every dairy- 
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man knows full well that if a cow once 
materially shrinks in milk, it is almost or 
quite impossible to coax her back again to 
her regular yield. Hencethe great impor- 
tance of furnishing supplementary feed be- 
fore the reduction in milk is sustained. 
Green corn fo*der is most useful for this 
purpose, as it affords a large amount of 
sweet, succulent and highly nutritious 
food, much relished by livestock. One or 
two abundant supplies of corn fodder daily 
will keep the cows looking finely, and the 
milk up to the standard ir quantity and 
quality. Provide plenty of shade for the 
stock at pasture, and do not allow the water 
supply to fail. 


POULTRY. 

Prices for eggs are now on the upward 
scale, as will be true for a number of 
months to come. So give the laying hens 
extra care, and stimulate the growth of the 
young pullets, that they may reach matur- 
ity as soon as may be. Let the food of both 
pullets and hens consist of a variety of 
grains, grasses, meat, etc. Ifon the range 
poultry will not. need nearly as much at- 
tention from their feeder, one or two light 
feeds of grain per day and an occasional 
supply of fresh beef or other animal food 
serving to keep the fowls laying freely. If, 
on the other hand, confinement of the “‘ bid- 
dies” is the order of the day, particular 
pains must be exercised to supply every 
want. Green food as well as grain and 
meat must be provided. Clover is best for 
this purpose, tho many weeds which flour- 
ish and prove troublesome in the garden 
are much relished by fowls. Purslane, 
chickweed and hogweed are popular names 
of weeds which come under this category. 
I think it will be generally found to be 
economy to dispose of all surplus cockerels 
as soon as they can be distinguished from 
the pullets. To be sure, they will grow 
some more, but the expense of feeding them 
will be considerable; and, what is more, 
the price per pound of dressed poultry is 
much higher now than it probably will be 
in the fall and holiday season. In any case, 
however, keep the young male birds sepa- 
rate from the pullets, as the latter are 
much annoyed and disturbed by the pres- 
ence of the former. . 

This hot weather the lice and other para- 
sitic enemies of poultry need attention, or 
they will multiply to such an extent as to 
render the livesof the fowls in danger. Use 
kerosene oil freely upon the roosting perches 
and nesting boxes. It is sure death to the 
pests. 

DANVERS, Mass. 


PAMPAS GRASS. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD. 








ALTHO the pampas grass, Gyneriwm 
agenteum, was originally borrowed from 
South America. yet the Californian is as 
proud of it as tho it were a patented inven- 
tion of the State. On the steplike terraces 
and plains east of the Andes the pampas 
grass is very hardy. But its plumes are 
short and thick, and on this sterile land, 
where there is much salt and saltpeter, all 
trees refuse to grow. The pampas plants 
are green during the rainy season, but often 
turn yellow and wither to the roots in the 
scorching heat of that land. 

The long, recurved leaves grow from the 
root by the hundred to a hight of six or 
eight feet, and then fall gracefully over on 
all sides of the plant. From the center rise 
each year from twenty-five to fifty flower- 
ing plumes which stand three or four feet 
above the green leaves. The pistillate and 
staminate flowers are not on the same 
plant. 

Cultivation has caused the short, thick 
plume to become long, silky and graceful. 
The plant is coaxed to inhabit many gar- 
dens of this State, and it is cultivated also 
in some sections for its plumes. In one of 
our cemeteries many of the avenues are 
lined with this beautiful plant. When 
they are all in bloom, and the silvery 
plumes sway in the ocean breeze, they 
present an elegance and gracefulness that 
is pleasing to the eye. 

In California the plant-leaves remain 
green throughout the year. The plumes 
finda ready market in Germany, Kussia 
and England. One acre well cultivated 
may yield five thousand plumes per year. 
One farmer in Southern California has 
thirty acres set out in this grass. From 
good authority it is learned that in one sea- 
son Santa Barbara shipped $40,000 worth of 
plumes to foreign markets. 

In home gardens the few plumes are usu- 
ally bleached in sunny windows; but on 
large plantations a curing house is neces- 
sary. In large fields the plant is set in reg- 





ular rows, about sixteen or more feet apart. 








When the plume just begins to peep out of 
its shell, or husk, it is cut from the plant and 
the long leaves are pulled off after the man- 
ner of corn husking. Forty or fifty work- 
men are sometimes employed on a large 
ranch for husking and for curing the 
plumes, altho women and girls do much of 
the work in the curing house. In cutting 
the plumes a mask and gloves are useful in 
protecting the skin from the sharp edges of 
the leaves. One person can strip many 
hundred plumes per day. If they were al- 
lowed to remain on the plant the flowers 
would come out of the husks themselves ; 
but the least dew or rain seems to loosen 
the tiny pieces, and they fly about like 
feathers until the plume is permanently in- 
jured. 

The flowers or plumes when first taken 
from the husk are damp and greenish in 
hue, but a few hours of sunshine dries and 
partially whitens them. The cured plumes 
vary in length, the longest being a feathery 
beauty of about three feet. 

The plume is extensively used for deco- 
rating halls, churches and Sabbath-school 
rooms on special occasions. In the home 
they are placed on the wall, on the mantel 
and elsewhere. Flowers may be used with 
them, producing a pretty effect. Cut flow- 
ers for adornment are much more costly, 
because, like Jonah’s gourd, they perish 
almost in a night, while the plume will re- 
main the same for months. 

When colored red, pink, purple or blue, a 
very artistic effect may be produced. One 
room is sometimes adorned with blue 
plumes, another room with pink, etc.; or 
the red, white and blue, our national colors, 
may be used in one room. 

Before the Republican delegates left for 
the East to nominate a President, a lady in 
Southern California made a novel device of 
pampas plumes. ‘“ At one end ofa neatly 
turned stick about four and a half feet long 
are three small branching sockets of tin. 
When the stem of the plume is firmly set 
in each socket there are three wavy plumes 
of three colors (red, white and blue) spread- 
ing in fan shape from the top of the stick.” 

The Democrats also adopted as their em- 
blem three white plumes mounted on a red 
standard, decorated with a flying blue rib- 
bon. Twenty thousand plumes were spoken 
for to use at the Chicago Convention. 


EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Complexion Powder 
4s a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: ‘‘ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stoeck-pot, and the finest 
stock pot is 


Liebig Companv’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine _ only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in 
improved and economic 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 

















Tia Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 


If you are building a new house, remodeling or 
about to re-cove: an old one, and want a roof-co' 
superior to any y ou have ever used, and at a moderate 
cost, te for our prices and ca’ e “J,” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 





The Nati i Sheet Metal ofin 0. 
174 Nussex Street, Jersey City, £.9° , 
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WILL CURE YOU 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5. 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7. 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, BR 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.0 


In Olubs of Five or more $2,00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postai Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one’wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nagran Streat. New Vorb City. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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A cream of tartar Baking Powder. of 
= in leavening strength.—Latest U1 States 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 06 Wall St., N.Y. 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 





POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. 100° 
SGHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 


Pn \ c 
e BROADWAY NEW YORK 








BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS 


For Fall Wear. 


We havea large and taste- 
ful stock of Zand 3 garment 
suits for Boys 4 to 16 years, 
which we are offering at at- 


tractive prices. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 





pA. B.& E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Iargest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


~ 5 27 Sudbury St., 
Send for IWustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


ist.—$10,000 worth of LAND CO. Stock at par value 
g= per share), that must soon be worth $150 per 


share. 
24.—A vi las deposit of high ie Nickel ore 
in in the Sudbury Country, near the celebrated Stand- 
Co. 








ines, in Canada. 
3d.—A very deposit of Slate, lying pouty Seek 
zon’ 100 feet deep water on the G 
A tements verified os investment, and in- 


on solicited. Time 
RANK I. TEDFORD, Duluth, Minn. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Pw Warehouses 
a Ji ae S. er York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
draggista. 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all 


er without other treatment. nem arn hy = yb — Ri 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS (0.' 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 


No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalo: ue, in which we offer Selected 
Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day 


FIREWORKS 


POLITICAL GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avoid | 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, New York. 
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SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
\ DEALERS 


SILVER PLATED Ponce. STAMPED 


1847. KOGERS KROS.AI. 







These 
goods have & 
stood the test for 
nearly 50 years which ™ 

proves conclusively that they are the best. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKIN ve — —— 


Wash 
saa se Malden ie Tune a New, y York. 
34 Wash A Street, Chi 








SAMUEL COCKBURIT 
FLORIST 
WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


cial Care Given Guiete Lots. 
Correspondence invi ‘bu 


cece, DOU] Souy wast et: BOSTON 








STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
aoe roe oe 


Offer Superior Inducements to oe of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 
Write for catalogue. 





Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
y Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mass 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 


men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


© plump and stron 
F. air 9 children are te 
sured y the use of Ridge’s 
Food. It does not produce a 
puffy, flabby skin, but good 
flesh with plenty of bone and 
muscle. In cans, Bsc and up, 
4 sizes. Sold by Druggists. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexib) 
Mats, Picket, Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farce 
. write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Paes, Is, Pa. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
New York and Boston All Rail, 


























Leave wae ot Due. 
9:00 A. M. * | ay eld and Wo. 3:30 P_M 
10:03 A.M. mdon and Providence. 4:30 P.M. 
11;00 AM. Spring tele and W 8:30 P.M 
12;00 M.. ngfield and W: 5:40 Py 
12:03 P.M., Hartford and N. Y.and N.'E., 6:30 Py 
1:00 P.M., New London and Providence, 7:3) P' 
2:00 P.M., New London and Providence, 7:40 P'M" 
3:00 P-M.; *Willimantic and N. Y. and N. E., 48:40 P-M 
4:00 P.M., * d and reester, 10:00 P.M 
5:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 11:00 P/M" 
11:00 P.M., dand Worcester, 6:15 A.M 
12:00 P.M., * ew London and Providence, 7:00 A’M. 








*Runs daily, including Sundays 

+Arrival on Sunday twenty m: pues later. 

+All parlor cars. 

Return service same hours and by same routes, 
- Through parlor or sleeping cars by each train. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





OLY LAND -—A select party will sail in J mas 
BY DIRECT STEAMER TO EG pany 
Positively! an r) ey ever offered 
& SONS, 11 3 Broadway, N.Y. 


Adirondack Mountains, Lake George 
and Champlain, Saratoga, etc. 
Illustrated Guide to the Northern bape issued by 


the Delaware & Hudson R. R.,will be led on re- 
cei pt of 6 cents postage. Address 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Albany, New York, 











The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
HOMES of the Soo Line is opening ter. 
ritory for thousands of New 

Homes. 

AND Charming resorts in Michigan 
wi in, and Min on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
RESORTS soil superb, Write for particu- 
lars to 
INTHE c. B. HIBBARD, 
. P. A., See Line, 
NORTHWEST. Minneapolis, Minu. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. | 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 
oficlent service it ft has no mag equal —e 
Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 
THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line American Continent. 
P. 8. *EUSTIS, Gouerat ‘Passer & Th Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, II, 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOUL. 
Leave Pier 38 N, R., foot of King St. 





WISCONSIN. ..........00 Saturday, Sept. %4, 7 A.M. 
DIREROIEA. § «is sccceccucsced Saturday, October 1, noon 
BBVADA. 20 cccnscovecoesscd Saturday, Oct, 8,7 A.M. 
PARTE ine. se ccecsscocteen Sat., October 15, 12:30 P.M. 


Cabin passage, $50, $60; #80 and $100 (according to 
steamer), second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at low 
rates. 


A. M. UNDERBILL & CO., 35 Broadway,New York 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE SEVILLIA. 


NEW APARTMENT HOTEL, 
117 WEST 58TH STREET. 

Now ready for inspection. Will open this month. 
Apartments from one to ten rooms, with private hall 
and bath; by the year only. Persons interested in 
the latest improvements in ventilation, sanitary mat- 
ters and really fireproof construction are invited to 
carefully examine the “SEVILLIA.” Apply to 

HUBERT PIRSSON & HODDICK, Architects, 
49 West 28th Street, New York. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, - 
CORNER15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 

















past year the St. DENIs has been en- 
larged by i epew and handsome addition which more 


All the latest provements have been placed in 
the new See Se a large and very Ben 
new Dining-room, Sennen ommeeg with old we 
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